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INTKODUCTION 

When I published Part IV, I proposed to add a ninth volume of general 
conclusions and of supplementary indices. In the eight preceding volumes 
are given the facts and arguments on which these conclusions are based. 
If the latter had been published sooner, they might have sufEered from 
what Eacine called "la trop grande proximitS des temps” of the inves- 
tigation. It has been my desire to watch the dramatists at work, to see 
them as their contemporaries saw them. It is now my purpose to sum 
up my impressions of their work and to emphasize the more valuable parts 
of it, while askmg specialists to return with the help of the indices to my 
earlier discussions of details. 

I origmally hoped that, to constitute such indices, a listing of books, 
actors, authors, and other persons would be sufficient, but I came to realize 
that certain topics of interest to the public would not be included in this 
type of index, I have consequently added a Subject Index of the five parts. 
As I discovered that there were readers interested in plays whose authors 
were unknown to them, I have prepared a Finding List that gives the 
plays alphabetically, according to their titles and sub-titles, rather than 
under the names of their authors. Finally, in order to spare the reader 
the task of looking into five indices for each author or book, I have made a 
General Index of the nine volumes, the items of which are selected accord- 
ing to the principles followed in the indices of earlier parts. It includes 
the index of Part V and, for the first time, that of the supplements to Parts 
I, II, III, and IV. It repeats in full minor items given in the indices 
of earlier parts. In the case of longer items, it refers the reader to the 
index or mdices in which the person or book has been mentioned, according 
to the method explained at the begmning of the General Index. To have 
reproduced these longer items in full would have been expensive and would 
have made many of them too long for easy consultation. 

Added after the main portion of the structure has been completed, the 
chapters of this ninth volume will serve as an entrance to the buildmg, 
while the indices will direct the inquirers to the special office they may 
wish to visit. 

For financial assistance in publishing Part V, I am indebted to the 
Johns Hopkins Press, which, as in the case of Parts II, III, and IV, has 
paid half the expenses with the understanding that it would receive half 
the returns from sales. For supplying a portion of the other half I must 
thank the Eockefeller Fund for Eesearch in the Humanities and my friend 
and colleague, David M, Eobinson. 




CHAPTEE I 


THE BACKGROUND 

It was during the seventeenth century that France regained the leader- 
diip in European literature it had held for a while in the Middle Ages 
and had lost to Italy in the tune of the Renaissance. This triumph of the 
French spirit, which was to become especially obvious in the eighteenth 
century, was to a considerable extent the accomplishment of the dramatists 
whose work has been described in my earlier volumes. Let me sum up the 
circumstances that made it possible. 

The reign of Henri IV, though it brought peace after the Wars of 
Religion, did not bring about sufficient recovery to permit much develop- 
ment of drama. His murder was followed by so many disturbances that 
prosperity returned only after Richelieu had taken charge. While the 
Cardmal was crushing the Protestants in 1628, a new generation of drama- 
tists was beginning to produce a large number of plays, an activity that 
contmued briskly for twenty years and achieved important results. The 
most notable work in this period is, of course, that of Corneille in tragedy. 
It is true that Richelieu took his country into a great war, but, as much 
of the fighting was done on foreign soil, it did not seriously affect the 
life of the capital, while it even was beneficial to drama, as Richelieu 
favored the production of plays in order to impress his allies and to divert 
his officers during their stay in winter quarters. The military spirit of 
Horace and of some other plays must have been due to this war, as may 
have been much of the confidence in human exertion that is expressed in 
plays of the time. 

The Fronde of 1649-53, however, closed for a while Parisian theaters, 
discouraged Corneille and other dramatists from continuing to write plays, 
and demonstrated the fact that heroism may prove quite ineffective. When 
this civil strife was over and the nation had sufficiently recovered, a new 
generation arose that preferred comedy to tragedy and, in the latter genre, 
the analysis of emotion rather than the exaltation of patriotism The 
period from 1659 to 1672, largely one of peace, is the most important m 
the whole history of the French stage. 

In less than a year after Louis XIV invaded the Netherlands, Moli^re 
died. In less than five years Corneille and Racine had given up dramatic 
composition. Drama seemed to be doomed, but a new period of peace 
enabled Campistron in tragedy, Baron and Dancourt m comedy, to start 
their careers with success, though no new Racine or Moliere appeared and 
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the war was soon renewed. In the last decade of the century, it is true, 
comedy gained some advantage from this state of affairs, for the social 
changes produced by war enabled dramatists to vary their study of manners 
and, with an altered audience, to produce, more extensively than their 
predecessors, short plays, prose plays, and those that introduced dancing 
and music. Other genres were less fortunate. Louis XIV’s imperialistic 
wars did not inspire patriotism as Eichelieu’s efforts to save his country 
from the menace of the House of Austria had done. The “machine” 
play, first undertaken on a large scale ]ust before the Fronde, flourished 
especially in the period of peace that followed the war with Spam, but 
was suppressed during the last war of the century. 

Under Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV France wrested from Spain 
the position of most powerful European country. During much of the 
period the errors of the government were not apparent. Corneille pointed 
out in Ctnna the blessings of benevolent and authoritative rule. He and 
others slipped into later tragedies praise of Louis XIV. When he con- 
demned war and exalted peace, as he did in la Toison d’or, he allowed 
himself to do so because a war had just ended. Campistron, to be sure, 
warned the king in 1691 against disaster that might come if the fighting 
continued, but his case was unique. As a rule, dramatists left the politics 
of their country to their government, though they introduced it extensively 
into plays dealing with other lands. 

The stratification of society affected French drama as it did that of 
other peoples. French tragedy is eminently aristocratic, both because the 
aesthetics of an aristocratic society demanded heroes of lofty birth and 
because a king or a noble was freer to act than a less powerful man would 
have been. This does not mean that humanity was sacrificed, or that a king 
necessarily had an admirable role, for some are weaklings, others victims 
of their errors There is no iragedte iourgeoise after the Scedase of 
Alexandre Hardy, though we occasionally find in tragedies minor persons 
who are not aristocrats. There is no reason for condemning m French 
dramatists a usage that is approved when Sophocles and Shakespeare are 
discussed. One should object only when decorum deprives the play of 
warmth, as it does m Genest’s Penelope, but there is compensation even 
for good manners, for Racine was able to draw tragic effects from the 
contrast between decorous expression and murderous passion that it veiled. 

Comedy, on the other hand, is usually a middle-class affair, though the 
society of le Misanthrope and of certain plays by Baron is aristocratic. 
Moliere made of the young marquis a comic type. Like many other writers, 
he held up to ridicule the country nobleman. He did not plead for one 
class or another, but sought comic material m them all. His successors 
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often portrayed the selfishness and unpudence of the aristocracy and at 
times suggested the causes that were to produce its decay. The bourgeois 
may be presented as sympathetically as Mme Jourdam or as unsympatheti- 
cally as Mme Patin. Their lives are treated in greater detail than those of 
members of other classes. Feasants appear from time to time throughout 
the century. Often they are farcical figures, but, especially towards the 
end of the century, they may be taken quite seriously. Peasant heroines 
appear m short plays by Baron, Daneourt, Eegnard, and Dufresny, though 
in five-act comedies they do not have roles of great importance. One finds, 
too, members of the city proletariat, but they are presented as individuals, 
not as groups aspiring to power. Occasional remarks m the mouths of 
valets show some discontent, some hope of rismg to a higher social stratum, 
but not a desire to destroy the system. In other words, authors of seven- 
teenth-century plays were dramatists rather than preachers of social 
theories. 

If the situation had been otherwise, they might have received greater 
approval from more modern reformers, but it is doubtful if they would 
have improved their art. As it was, their acceptance of the social system 
in which they lived secured for the actors who interpreted them the patron- 
age of Eichelieu, Louis XIV, and many nobles. Such patronage brought 
the troupes substantial revenues, helped at times to add interest to their 
public entertainments, and was of assistance when they were attacked. 
Improved policing, too, doubtless rendered service, but there were times 
when plays were kept off the stage by governmental interference and when 
the authorities took upon themselves decisions that might better have been 
left to actors. Louis XIV suppressed the Marais theater, gave Lully a 
monopoly of professional musicians, drove out the Italian actors. His 
daughter-in-law forced several actors of the Comedie Frangaise to retire. 
At times the theater was closed because of a royal death. Eoyal protection 
may have seemed a blessing, but it was not immixed. 

It must not be supposed that the lure of such protection persuaded 
dramatists to write only for an 61ite. In 1682-3, for instance, over 150,000 
admissions were paid to the Comedie Prangaise, and other persons attended 
performances without paying. Many spectators, of course, went a number 
of times in the year, but there must have been well over 100,000 different 
individuals who attended. It is impossible that so large a number did not 
mclude persons of all classes. Subligny’s reference to a porteuse d’eau who 
discussed Andromaque would hardly be found in a play acted at the Palais 
Eoyal if such persons did not go to the theater. Nor did La Bruyfire have 
a selected audience in mind when he wrote that “le peuple 6coute avide- 
ment, les yeux eleves et la bouche ouverte ” As it is said that in the first 
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quarter of the century women of refinement did not go to the theater, we 
may suppose that it was then frequented by the unrefined, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the latter gave up the habit after the audience began 
to include respectable spectators. Nor is the question of expense a serious 
argument. Even when “ quinze sous ” represented a day's pay, the man 
who earned no more than this amount may well have spent it once or twice 
a year at the theater. Dramatists knew that their plays would be seen by 
highly mixed audiences at Pans, that they would be carried to the pro- 
vinces and abroad by strolling actors, and that publication would further 
increase the number of persona for whom they were writing. The idea 
that they were working for a chosen few is consequently to be rejected. 

If they had been writing for a small circle, they would have been tempted 
to cultivate the bizarre rather than to introduce into their work such 
commonplaces as those that can easily be found m Corneille’s plays, or 
to base their witticisms, as Moli^re often did, on the opinions of the average 
man. It is not difficult to see that there was a community of interests 
between authors and their public. Moliere did not avoid farce, as Boileau 
would have had him do. Corneille wrote for both the doctes and the 
tgnoranis. The interest that the century took in good manners, evidenced 
by the large number of courtesy books then published, is reflected, not only 
in the behavior m the plays of cultivated characters, but in the general 
insistence of authors that their mam goal was the acquisition of “Part de 
plaire.” The concessions made to doctrinaire critics were largely due to 
the fact that such critics formed part of the audience. If they could 
be won over without offense to others, why not appeal to their tastes? To 
harmonize a variety of demands was one of the dramatist’s chief aims. 

Such an appeal might be made m an individual play, or in a day’s 
entertainment that included both a tragedy, or a high comedy, and a farce, 
or by alternating tragedies and comedies from day to day, or by having 
different kinds of plays given at different theaters. While the Hfitel de 
Bourgogne was giving chiefly tragedies, the Palais Royal was specializing . 
in comedy, the Marais in “ machine ” plays. While the Comedie Erangaise 
was offering all three kinds, a Parisian could attend a performance of 
illogical and unrestrained farces at the Thefitre Italien, of opera at the 
Palais Royal. 

The relations between the church and the theater are quite complex. 
Early m the century Garasse attacked Theophile, cited the text of his 
Pyrame as evidence that he denied the immortality of the soul, and had 
the play burned along with other works by its author. But this fact shows 
no antipathy to the theater as an institution and did not keep Pyrame out 
of the repertory of the Hotel de Bourgogne. The Jesuits themselves gave 
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Latin school plays, primarily intended to teach morality and Catholic 
doctrine, but not written to convince young nobles that attendance upon 
the theater is sinful. Several churchmen, moreover, including Boisrobert, 
Boyer, Abeille, Genest, and Brueys, wrote plays. Cardinal Eichelieu pro- 
tected drama, as Cardmal Mazarin subsequently favored Italian opera. 
On the other hand, actors were excommunicated; Moliere’s body met with 
clerical difficulties in finding a grave; such eminent performers as la 
Champmesle and J.-B. Eaisin had to renounce their profession before they 
were granted at death the services of a priest. 

The most celebrated example of interference was set in regard to Tartufe, 
kept ofi the stage by the Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement, thanks to its 
mfluence with Anne of Austria. Corneille found it necessary to write an 
apology for drama m publishing Athla, Eacine, in publishing Phedre. 
Bossuet denounced Corneille, Moli^re, Eacine, and Quinault for their pro- 
ductions and threatened the abbe Caffaro for defending the theater, but 
even his mfluence was not strong enough seriously to interfere with the 
givmg of plays. Though the church delayed the presentation of Tartwffe, 
probably caused Don Juan to be withdrawn, and may have prevented 
Moli^re from attemptmg plays on similar subjects, the actors continued to 
prosper and dramatists were supplied by the church with a new comic type, 
that of the ahhi galant. 

It has been held that most seventeenth-century plays show no Christian 
mfluence. This is true m a sense, but the statement must be qualified. 
About nme percent of all extant plays that appeared m 1610-1700 are 
distinctly religious, but most of them were not intended for performance 
on a popular stage. There were also plays, now lost, the titles of which 
indicate that they were religious m character and kept up the tradition 
of the medieval theater. The religious plays known to have been given 
at Paris constitute two groups- one of tragedies produced about 1639-53 
that include Corneille’s Polyecute and Theodo?e, Eotrou’s Sa%nt Genest, 
and Du Eyer’s Saul and Esther; the other of tragedies inspired by the 
success of Eacme’s Esther at Saint-Cyr and including Adrien, Athalie, 
and Gabmie. The existence of the first group may be attributed m part 
to the religious revival m France that formed part of the counter-reforma- 
tion; of the other, to Mme de Mamtenon’s educational theories, which 
mcluded the instruction of girls by the private production of plays, and to 
Eacme’s success m applying his genius to themes of this nature. The church 
is consequently to be credited with the inspiration of several emment 
classical tragedies. There are also traces of Christian tradition m a few 
plays not primarily religious, such as Mairet’s Athenais, d’Aubignac’s 
Pucelle d’Orleans, and Tristan’s Mart de Seneque. Of course, Christianity 
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played a large part in the ethics of the tunes, which undoubtedly have to be 
considered, while the instruction given by the Jesuits may have developed 
mterest in classical Latin plays and have given a taste for the study of 
motives and for logical composition. It remains, true, however, that most 
plays of the century show little that can be called Christian, except in the 
sense that they were written m and for a Christian society. 

The drama, which, as it requires an audience, is an eminently social 
form of art, profited by the progress in sociability promoted by improved 
transportation and postal facilities and by the birth and development of 
newspapers. The dramatists’ love of psychological analysis, their effort 
to find a form that would suit their subject matter, and their respect for 
the proprieties doubtless owed something to the salons that developed during 
the century and to the establishment of academies, especially to that of 
the French Academy, which from the beginning of its history included 
several dramatists among its members. 

The dominant role of Pans in the theater corresponds roughly with 
the more conscious application of art to drama. To have a center where 
troupes could play for long periods, which others could visit at Easter, 
where authors and actors could meet, where the life of Prance could be 
studied in that of its metropolis, was probably an essential feature m the 
development of drama. The influence of Pans was unfortunate in minimiz- 
ing the value of the country, but this was partially corrected by the facts 
that many dramatists were not born in Paris and that most actors played 
in the provinces before establishing themselves in the capital. Molifere, 
Dancourt, and others did not have m this respect the limited interests of 
Boileau. 

As the drama was written for the general public rather than for savants, 
authors seldom alluded to the latter. Bodin is mentioned m a preface by 
La Pineliere and in the text of Sir Politick Would-be. Montaigne, Charron, 
and Cureau de la Chambre are referred to in a preface by Gillet de la 
Tessonerie. Montaigne’s style was condemned by Hardy and was said by 
Palaprat to have promoted his own tendency to digress. Corneille quoted 
him in publishing Cinna and Moli^re may have taken hints from him m 
ridiculing physicians. One of the latter, Du Laurens, is mentioned as an 
authority in a play by the obscure Grouchy, The circulation of the blood, 
but not its discoverer, is discussed in Crispin medectn. 

It is hard to establish any considerable mfluence of Descartes. He and 
Corneille, when they resemble each other, seem to be drawing on common 
sources of inspiration. Chappuzeau and Moli^re alluded to his work, but 
put their allusions into the mouths of learned women. One of Fatouville’s 
heroines attacked his treatment of animals as machines. Fontenelle made 
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use of Descartes’s theory in regard to comets. Moliere and Fatonville 
may have had him in mind when astronomy comes into their work, but 
they do not mention him in this connection. There is only a passing 
reference to Descartes in a play by Bordelon. 

Pascal’s Promnciales probably exerted some influence on Tartuffe and 
Don Juan, while his mvention of the omnibus inspired a play by Chevalier. 
La Mothe le Vayer, who was a friend of Moliere, may have rendered him 
some slight assistance. La Eochefoucauld is supposed to have inspired the 
passage on amour propre in Corneille’s 2'ite et Berenice. La BruySre 
supplied Eegnard with the principal source of le Distrait. There is little 
else to show that dramatists were following the thought of French philoso- 
phers, scientists, and moralists who wrote m the late sixteenth century or 
in the seventeenth. They were writing for audiences that took little interest 
in what M. Paul Hazard calls “la crise de la conscience europeeime,” or 
did not think the theater the proper place for the discussion of advanced 
ideas. 

As for the allied arts, their relations to drama vary considerably in 
importance. Sculpture went almost unnoticed. Architecture is occasionally 
referred to, notably when the improved appearance of Pans is mentioned. 
It supplied models for elements of scenery, as did the art of gardening. 
Both of these arts furnish material for the descriptive passages in les Vision- 
naires, III, 6. Painting was essential to the presentation of plays, but it 
did not have to be of a high order. Only twice are artists mentioned in 
this connection. Prat, “ qui a la mam la plus hardie pour la detrempe,” 
was employed to paint the scenery of de Vise’s Amours du Soleil. Joachim, 
an Italian, painted a scene of visitors to a fair for Dancourt’s Foire de 
Besons. Poussin gave Scarron a canvas, was mentioned by Bordelon, and 
was highly praised by Scud4ry m the preface to Andromire, where his 
example is cited as an argument for admitting episodes into a play. Brecourt 
called Le Potre, who illustrated his Nopce de Village when it was published, 
the Callot of his time. Two painters, Ferdinand and Freminet, are men- 
tioned in Mareschal’s Railleur. Eaphael is named in Gilbert’s Courtisan 
parfait', Teniers in Arlequin Somme a ionne fortune’, Carracci in Bor- 
delon’s Lotterie de Scapin. In Biancolelli’s Fausse Coquette we read of 
“les titiens, les pauls-veroneses, les earaches, les michel-anges.” A list of 
seventeen painters, chiefly Italian, is given in Gillet’s Campagnard. Michel- 
angelo IS especially praised. Indeed he and Poussin seem to have been the 
most admired members of their profession. 

Occasionally men are disguised as painters, and pictures form part of 
the scenery. Durval puts a description of pictures into the text of his 
Agarite. Scarron has a character in his Gardien de soy-mesme refer to a 
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painting of Saint George in hia village church. Rotrou makes the hero of 
Saint Oenest advise a decorator about his art. A picture of Venus con- 
stitutes an important element in the plot of Boyer's Policnte. An Apollo 
in the Pantheon is praised in Blessebois’s Eugenie. It is possible that 
paintings on the walls of Fontainebleau had some connection with the 
composition of Durval’s Travaux d’Ulysse. Corneille admits that painters 
influenced his mounting Perseus upon Pegasus. Desmaretz declares in 
the preface of his Scipion that he would conceal his art as painters do. 
Eobbe compares his mingling scenes of manners and of farce with the use 
of “ des clairs et des ombres ” in painting. Palaprat states that he knew 
at Pans Vario, an Italian artist who was a friend of actors from his 
country, but this fact does not indicate that the dramatist was influenced 
by him. 

One may conclude that dramatists were conscious of the pictorial art of 
their times, but that they were little concerned with criticizing it, that the 
great artists influenced them little, and that, apart from their use of 
painters to decorate their scenery, their work would not have been much 
altered if they had ignored painting altogether. 

Music and dancing were introduced into a number of dramatic produc- 
tions, especially into “machine” plays, comedm-iallets, and comedtes- 
laudevilles. A list of musicians had been given by Grouchy as early as 
1632 (cf. above, Part I, p. 515). Before Moli5re’s time ballets were 
occasionally introduced into plays. Subsequently plays sometimes con- 
stituted parts of ballets. The ballet was employed by Moliere and others 
in somewhat the way that a chorus had been used by the Greeks. Lully 
composed the music for several comedies-iallets ; Charpentier, for le Malade 
imaginaire , Moreau, for the choruses of Esther. Grandval and Jacques 
Raisin composed for Dancourt and other authors of comedies-vaudevilles. 
The establishment in Prance of opera made it difficult for actors to secure 
the services of professional musicians, but gave the dramatists new material 
to introduce into their plays, either as part of their study of manners or 
as an object of their satire. 

But while music, dancing, and painting were of some interest to drama- 
tists, the art that concerned them chiefly was that of putting stories into 
dramatic foim, of analyzing character in order to make it convincing on 
the stage, of depicting the varying emotions of their fellows, of drawing 
comic mateiial from their behavior. Their characters belong to all classes 
and to many professions — ^those of lawyers, physicians, teachers, merchants, 
dbbes galanls, etc. The society in which they lived suggested also humbler 
representatives in peasants, servants, chimney-sweepers, coachmen, porters, 
cobbleis, hawkers, and other members of the lower classes. Various events 
’ ' -..i. nimli np tlin iTivontirm nf the nmnihiis. 
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the visit of Eussian ambassadors, the travels of Bernier and Tavernier, the 
occupation of Madagascar, the activities of la Voisin, the approach of a 
comet, the effect of war on life at Pans, the introduction of tobacco into 
good society, and the use of coffee. To amuse their audiences, the 
dramatists drew upon such sources of entertainment as well as upon various 
forms of creative literature written in French and m other languages. 

Great drama requires primarily writers of genius, but, as it has to express 
itself through interpreters, it needs a government that is sufficiently stable 
to give it protection, enough economic prosperity to allow the buildmg of 
theaters and the proper setting ot the stage, actors well trained in their 
art ; spectators that have acquired deep interest in the performance of plays ; 
a literary tradition on which the authors may build Dramatists must not 
be oppressed by the feeling that it is useless for them to attempt to rival 
their predecessors, nor must they forget their art in an effort to astonish 
or to mstruct their audiences The Middle Ages did not fulfill these 
conditions in sufficient measure to build up a drama of high value, despite 
the cleverness of Patelm and the quaintness of many medieval plays. The 
sixteenth century fulfilled some of them, but its men of genius were not 
dramatists and the Wars of Eeligion destroyed whatever chances there 
might have been for the pi eduction of great plays. It was under Eichelieu 
that the necessary conditions were found and that the drama of Corneille 
and his contemporaries was produced. It was when Louis XIV had ended 
his war with Spam that a second opportunity was given and that Moliere 
was free to build comedy that did not risk competition with earlier pro- 
ductions. Eaeine had in a sense less encouragement, as Corneille had pre- 
ceded him, but his special gifts as a poet, the changed interests of French 
society after the Fronde, and his willingness to concentrate liis talents upon 
a limited portion of Corneille’s territory made it possible for him to attain 
gi’eat celebrity. 

The circumstances were such that manv other dramatists aided these 
three by suggestion or b)"^ rivalry. Some of these minor authors enriched 
French drama to such an extent that to study only the three leaders gives 
a decidedly incomplete picture of seventeenth-centurv dramatic production. 
Not only incomplete, but misleading, for the three dramatists did not 
work in isolation, but were part of a busy world of writers, whose numbers 
were increased most largely around 1630, when Corneille brought out his 
first play, and around 1660, when Moliere had just started on his career 
as leader of a successful Parisian troupe. 

So much for the general conditions under which French drama flour- 
ished. I will take up in the next three chapters the question of the dra- 
matists’ interpreters, the liteiarv tiadition, both foreign and native, on 
which they built, and Iheii conception of thoir art 
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ACTORS AND THEATERS 

Throughout the seventeenth century amateur actors gave religious plays 
in villages of Brittany, the Basque country, the Alps, Burgundy, and other 
paits of the country, while hoys acted Latin dramas in schools under Jesuit 
instruction French soldiers in Egypt, the French colony at Constantinople, 
officers in winter quarters, guests of Mme de Eambouillet, young Jacquelme 
Pascal and her comrades, noble giils at Saint-Cyr are known to have given 
private performances. Little is said about the histrionic talents of such 
persons. Their work shows the popularity of drama, but could not have 
exerted much influence upon the art of actmg. As a rule, the great prefer- 
red to hire professionals to act m their homes when they did not attend 
performances in public theaters. 

Such professionals were both foreign and French. None came during 
the century from the north or north-east, but Spanish actors rented the 
Hdtel de Bourgogne for the month of April, 1625, and another troupe came 
in 1660, shortly after Louis XIV married his Spanish queen, played 73 
times at court in 1663, and acted occasionally at the H6tel de Bourgogne 
until they departed in 1673. These troupes seem to have had little success 
and to have remained without influence on their French colleagues. Italian 
actors, on the contrary, were important. They had already come to France 
in the sixteenth century. They rented the Hotel de Bourgogne for parts 
of the years 1599, 1603, 1608, 1613, 1614, and 1621. Scaramouche was 
living in Pans as a “ comedien de la Eoyne ” in 1644. The followmg year 
the troupe played before Mazarm. In the second half of the century these 
actors introduced the Burlador with their own spectacular and comic addi- 
tions, shared the Petit Bourbon and the Palais Royal with Moliere, after 
his death shared the Guenegaud with his troupe, and after August, 1680, 
until they were suppressed in 1697, took possession of the HOtel de Bour- 
gogne. The tempo of their plays was never that of those acted by their 
French colleagues. They had no influence upon tragedy. But they may 
well have helped develop French farce and have made French actors realize 
the importance of gesture and of facial expression When they began to act 
plays written wholly or partly in French, their productions secured a place 
in the history of French drama The popularity they enjoyed at Paris, 
shown by the fame of Scaramouche, Harlequin, and Colombine, gives evi- 
dence that Parisians could be attracted by other qualities than those ordi- 
narily associated with their classical drama 
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Our principal concern is, however, with French actors. Early in the 
century they were by no means centered at Pans. Even before it begins, 
we hear of a well organized troupe at Bordeaux. The fact that Eouen was 
for a while a more important city for the publication of plays than the 
capital suggests that dramatic activity there was considerable. After Pans 
gamed the supremacy, it was not there but at Lyons that Moliere first 
prospered and that Chappuzeau and Marc-Antoine Legrand published their 
first plays, as did Dancourt at Lille and Arras. Actors plaj^ed in many 
parts of the kingdom, went frequently to the Low Countries, established 
themselves in Hannover, Bavaria, Savoy, and even penetrated as far as 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Warsaw Some are said to have gone to 
Spain. Some acted on various occasions in England. The mcreasing suc- 
cess of French drama is shown by the mterest it had for foreigners. Travel- 
ing troupes became agents for the spread of French culture and an mvalu- 
able school for actors who were to enter Parisian companies. 

It was inevitable that acting, like most French activities, should have its 
chief posts at Pans, as it undoubtedly did after the first quarter of the cen- 
tury. Besides a number of jeiix de paume the capital could offer the 
hospitality of the Hdtel de Bourgogne, which bad come down from the 
Middle Ages and was still the property of the Confr6rie de la Passion, an 
organization that rented it to various troupes, most frequently to the 
Com6diens du roi, who took exclusive possession of it in 1629. More highly 
subsidized by the kings than other French troupes, this company attained 
the prestige subsequently accorded the Comedie Frangaise and could usu- 
ally attract actors and actresses from other troupes when it was in need 
of recruits. In 1680 this troupe was fused with that of the Guenegaud 
and its hall was turned over to the Italians 
Before 1660 its chief competitors were the actors of the Marais, who 
pnniB to Pans in 1629 or 1630 and secured foi themselves a fairly satis- 
factory theater by the end of 1634 This tioupe became famous for the 
acting of Montdory, was especially hospitable to early tragedies that were 
classical in form, was patronized by Corneille, and developed the 
“ machine play. It lasted until the summer of 1673, when it was broken 
up and most of its members joined the Guenegaud 

Other troupes visited Pans or were formed there. They played in halls 
that belonged to the government, at the Hotel d’Aigent, the Hotel Conde, and 
in several jeux de paume. Moliere, theBej arts, and others tried their fortunes 
for a few years under the name of the Illustre Theatre Subsequently the 
troupe of Mademoiselle, for which Donmond wrote plays, appeared at Pans, 
as did the troupe of childien known as the Daufins. None of these efforts was 
moie than spoiadic, but Moliere, strengthened by his sojourn in the prov- 
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inces, was granted m 1658 the privilege of sharing with the Italians the 
hall of the Petit Bourbon, a few years later that of the Palais Eoyal, which 
he kept till his death. After this disaster, his tioupe, obliged to turn its 
theater over to Lully, secured the Guen6gaud, originally built for opera. 
Here the troupe with a number of accessions from the Marais in 1673 and 
combined with the troupe of the Hotel in 1680, played until 1689, when, 
forced to move, the actors built a new theater for themselves m the rue 
des Posses-Saint-Germain-des-Pres, which remained as the Comedie Pran- 
gaise far into the eighteenth century. 

These Parisian troupes also acted before the court at Versailles, Fon- 
tainebleau, Saint-Germain-en-Laye, even at Chambord. Humbler actors 
produced farces on the Pont-Neuf and, late in the century, at fairs. These 
last became the ancestors of the eighteenth-century “ theatre de la foire.” 

The first French actors to attain celebrity were Valleran, at one time 
the leader of the Comediens du roi; Laporte, the first, so far as is known, 
to write plays, and the latter’s wife. Mane Venier, the first Parisian 
actress whose name is given. Greater fame was won by the three farce 
actors, Gros Guillaume, Gaultier-Garguille, and Turlupm, who long 
delighted Parisian audiences. With the growing popularity of pastoral 
and tragi-comedy there developed much admiration for Bellerose and his 
equally famous wife. But the greatest of these early actors was Montdory, 
hailed by Tallemant as the most famous actor since the time of Eoscius, 
a man who studied his roles with great care and who interpreted those of 
Massinisse, Herod, and Eodrigue so brilliantly that he seems to have made 
a large contribution to the establishment of classical tragedy.^ 

In the next generation of actors the most distinguished were Jodelet, 
whose name appears in the titles of several plays and who passed along the 
tradition of comic acting from Gros Guillaume to Moliere and Poisson , and 
Floridor, a nobleman who played at the Marais, then at the H6tel de Bour- 
gogne, where ho succeeded Bellerose as leader, who escaped even MoMre’s 
criticism, who lived long enough to create the r61es of Hero and Titus in 
Britannicus and Berenice.^ He was probably the most excellent actor of 
tragedies between Montdory and Michel Baron. 

The leading actor who began to play in the forties was Moliere, who 
lacked the physique required by tragedy, but excelled as did no one else in 
comedy He received valuable support from the B^jarts, La Grange, 
author of his most useful Registre, la de Brie, who created the role of Agnes, 
and la Du Parc, who had the unique distinction of being trained bj 
Moliere, admired by Corneille, and loved by Eacine, for whom she first 

* For these actors anti their colleapiics cf alios e, Part I, pp 726-52 

•For Flnritlor. Jotlelet, anti their comiades cf above, Part II, pp 21-8, 606-7 
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interpreted the r6Ie of Andromache.® Towards the end of his career 
Moliere took into his company Michel Baron, who had belonged as a child 
to the Daufin troupe and who subsequently became the leadmg actor of 
tragedies in France and the author of several comedies. La Beauval, almost 
as distinguished in comedy, jomed the troupe at the same time. 

Besides Floridor, the most emment actors at the H6tel were, in Molifere’s 
day, Eaymond Poisson, his chief rival as a comic actor and an author of 
comedies, the elder Montfleury, second only to Floridor as an actor of 
tragedy; and la Champmesle, who created the rdles of Berenice, Atalide, 
Monime, Iphigenie, and Phedre, and is usually considered the leading 
tragic actress of the century. Her husband was distinguished as actor, author, 
and in the busmesa affairs of the troupe. The Champmesles and Poisson, 
as well as Baron and la Beauval, were most important in establishmg the 
Comedie Fran^aise. The most prominent of their colleagues there were 
Jean-Baptiste Eaisin, called “le petit Moliere,” and his wife, who, in the 
latter part of the century, began to replace la ChampmeslA® 

I have referred to several actors as authors. In the first half of the 
century only three can be named; Laporte, whose works are lost, J.-B. 
PHermite and the elder Montfleury, who composed each only one play. 
In the fifties the situation was completely altered. Moli^re wrote the 
plays most frequently performed by his company. Dorimond supplied a 
traveling troupe with plays, as did subsequently Du Perche, Nanteuil, 
Eosidor, Passerat, and Legrand. Actors at the H6tel who were dramatists 
included Villiers, Poisson, Hauteroche, Brecourt, La Tuillerie, and 
Champmesle. Chevalier and Eosimond wrote for the Marais; Baron, 
Dancourt, Jacques Eaisin, and some of those who had composed for the 
H6tel, wrote for the Comedie Frangaise. At times, indeed, more comedies 
were written by actors than by those who were not. 

Nor was the art of acting neglected, a fact that is shown by Montdory’a 
reference to his methods, Scudery’s remarks in his Comedie des comediens, 
the glimpse that Moliere gives of his troupe in V Impromptu de Veisailles,. 
and the comments of Tallemant, Tralage, and others. That actors should 
pay so much attention to their art is the more remarkable if we consider 
the material difiBculties with which both they and their spectators had to 
contend. 

Traveling troupes played m halls placed at their disposal, or in temporary 
structures to which stages and boxes had to be added. Jeux de paume 
were at fimps made into theaters. Of a more permanent nature were the 

•For these actors and actresses cf above. Part III, pp. 20-31 and my Adventures 
of a Literal y Historian, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1042, pp 79-90 

* For these and their colleagues cf above. Part IV, pp 14-29, and my op ctt , 
pp 97-114 
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old H6tel de Bourgogne, constructed in 1548 for an almost medieval 
audience; the Palais Eoyal, ivhich had formed part of Eichelieu’s palace; 
the Guenegaud, built for opera ; and the theater opened by the actors of the 
Comedie Frangaise in 1689, the first to be elliptical in shape. Earlier halls 
had been rectangular, with rows of boxes along the sides and a stage higher 
at the back than in the front. There were originally at the Palais Eoyal 
only two tiers of boxes, to which a third was added in 1671. Both the 
Hbtel de Bourgogne, at least in the latter part of its history, and the 
Comedie Prangaise had three tiers. The theater of 1689 had a ceiling, 
which protected the spectators from rain and snow, but prevented proper 
ventilation. 

A box ordinarily held eight persons. The parterre was flat and usually 
had no seats, but stools or chairs might at times be introduced. It accom- 
modated the part of audience that was usually the largest, the most unruly, 
and the most influential in determining the fate of the play. The amphi- 
theater was a raised platform back of the parterre on which benches were 
placed. It was often left empty of paymg spectators except at performances 
of “ machine ” plays. The stage was originally reserved for the exclusive 
use of actors, but lackeys and pages sometimes slipped up there and guards 
might be stationed there to keep them off. However, at an early per- 
formance of h C%d seats for distinguished persons were placed on the stage. 
By 1649 spectators were allowed there except when spectacular plays were 
produced. Subsequently even this exception was discarded after the early 
performances of such “machine” plays as Psyche and Circe. The final 
step was taken about 1679, when spectators were admitted to the stage 
at the first performance, as well as subsequently, of every play. Their 
numbers may have been decreased by the introduction of ialcons, first 
mentioned in July, 1682. They were extensions of the tiers of boxes behind 
the curtain and above the part of the stage where spectators sat. At times 
there were few members of the audience on the stage ; at others their numbers 
rose to 150 or 200 persons. In the theater opened m 1689 they were 
separated from the actors by a balustrade, but, even so, they limited the 
space in which the actors might move and often disturbed them by their 
noise. There was some compensation m the facts that the brilliant costumes 
of the young nobles added, at least for some spectators, to the charm of the 
stage, and that Moliere, as well as some of his contemporaries and successors, 
made comic material out of the intruders’ presence.* 

Except at court performances, no curtam was used to cover the whole 
of the stage before 1640 or 1641, when one was introduced into Eichelieu’s 
new theater for Mirame and probably for d’Aubignac’s Pucelle d’Orleans. 

•Cf. above. Part II, p. 18; Part III, pp. 43-4; Part IV, pp. 46-7. 
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There is evidence th&t it did not come into general use before the last 
quarter of the century. Curtains, as well as pieces of movable scenery, 
were employed, however, throughout the century to cover parts of the 
setting. 

In the first part of the century the system employed for setting the stage 
was that of the Middle Ages, m accordance with which various localities 
were displayed simultaneously. About 1633 there were usually five of these, 
one at the back of the stage, two on either side of it. The action might 
take place within one of these compartments or in the larger space m 
front of them. There is every reason to suppose that le Cid was given in 
this manner. Gradually, however, the confusion that resulted from the 
crowding of the stage with a variety of sets irked the spectators and helped 
introduce regulations for unifying the tableau. The side compartments 
shrunk or were removed. The back drop was often eliminated, but reap- 
peared from time to time, especially m comedy, down to the end of the 
century. One was probably used m a late tragedy, Thomas Corneille’s 
Essex, but the moat common settmg for a tragedy in the last half of the 
century was merely a “ palais a volonte.” ° 

This does not mean that Parisian audiences were deprived of varied 
spectacle, for, as the classical system became more thoroughly established, 
"machine” plays began to develop alongside of tragedies and tragi- 
comedies. " Machines ” had been employed early in the century, especially 
in pastorals. Partly under the mfluence of Mazarm, they were used more 
elaborately in 1648-50, when the most distinguished of them was CorneiUe’s 
Andromede. Partially checked by civil war, the genre was revived, flour- 
ished especially m 1660-76, but disappeared after 1685, ns a result of war 
and of competition with comedy and with spectacular opera. Its existence, 
as well as that of ballet and opera, indicates that Frenchmen were not 
mdifferent in the seventeenth century to an appeal to the eye, but that they 
liked to separate their kinds of entertainment. 

It IS difi&cult to determine the number of spectators at a given per- 
formance, for we have no record for most theaters and, even when we have 
them, they do not refer to persons who did not pay admission. As 
Colombine remarked that five or six hrmdred persons made a good audience, 
we may suppose that such numbers filled the Hotel de Bourgogne fairly 
well. Aecordmg to Sauval, there were two halls at the Palais Eoyal, one 
holdmg BIX hundred persons, the other between three and four thousand. 
It is probable that MoliSre used the larger of these, but after changes were 
made that considerably reduced its capacity. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the Gu£n6gaud could hold about 1600 persons, though the average 

•Cf above, Part I, pp. 717-24; Part II, pp. 17-8. 
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attendance was about 400; and the theater that opened in 1689, about 
2000, At the former the paying spectators never reached 1200; at the 
latter the laigest number recorded for the parterre is 773.’ 

In 1609 admission to the parterre was five sous; to the boxes, ten. Some 
twenty-five years later these charges were nearly doubled, while m the 
forties for “ machine ” plays they were twenty sous m the parterre, sixty in 
the boxes, or even more. In the second half of the century fifteen sous was 
the ordinary charge for admission to the parterre, an ecu or half a louis for 
scats on the stage or in a box, but the charges could be raised at the 
performance of new or “ machine " plays. When le Malade imaginaire was 
given, after the third gallery had been added, the “ doubled " charges were : 
parterre, 30 sous, boxes of the third tier, 2 francs; boxes of the second tier, 
3 fiancs; amphitheater, stage, and lower boxes, half a louis. The usual 
charges at the Guenegaud were: parterre, 15 sous, third tier, 1 franc, 
second tier, a franc and a half; amphitheater, 3 francs; stage and lower 
boxes, 5 francs and a half. When prices were “ au double,” the three lowest 
charges were doubled, while five francs and a half were charged in the rest 
of the house. There were, however, variations. By 1677 the regular charge 
for the three upper categories had become three francs instead of five and a 
half, except that the earlier charges were kept when the performance was 
“ au double,” Doubling was not employed for one-act plays and was usually 
limited to the early performances of new full-length plays, given in the 
winter season, which ran from Nov. 2 to Easter. Boxes sold as units varied 
from 12 fiancs to 44. The highest recorded charge for a single seat m 
any part of the Guenegaud or Comedie Frangaise is 7 francs, 4 sous, in 
1696. Certain other variations were caused by taxation or alteration m the 
value of money ® 

The Italian actors seem to have charged about the same amounts, but 
they did not, as a rule, raise their charges for new plays. In the provinces 
charges were lower, but were raised for new and for "machine” plays. 
There, as at Pans, the tendency was for the charges to mcrease with the age 
of the century. This was partly due to the growmg popularity of drama, 
partly to the depreciation of money. The chief exception is found in the 
reduction at Paris of upper charges from five francs and a half to three 
francs, a change that was probably caused by the losses that wealthier 
patrons incurred as a result of war. 

Parisian troupes had other sources of revenue. After they were estab- 
lished at Pans, they occasionally visited tiie provinces in dull seasons. 
They played at the homes of the nobility and of wealthy bourgeois. They 

’’ Cf al)o\e, Part II, p. 20, Part IV, pp 42-3 

' Cf above, Part I, p 713, Part III, pp. 39-41, Part IV, pp 43-6, 083, and my 
Comidie Frangatse, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1041, pp. 16-7. 
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also acted at court. In the latter case their expenses were defrayed by the 
government, but, if they were receiving a pension, no other payment was 
made them. The Italian troupe, that of the Hotel, and Moli^re’s all enter- 
tained the kmg at Versailles. In the last years of the century the actors 
of the Comedie Frangaise went to Fontainebleau regularly in September 
and October, leaving the less distinguished members of the troupe at Pans, 
where they received a small allowance to make up for the reduction in the 
size of audiences. In the winter and spring the troupe went to Versailles 
and to other royal residences. So customary were these visits that one of 
the decorators was especially charged with staging plays at court. 

The troupe of the Hotel probably received a subsidy soon after it was 
established at Pans, as the actors weie called the king’s “oificiers.” They 
were certainly receiving 12,000 francs a year by 1641, when the actors of 
the Marais were paid only half that amount.® This is one of the reasons 
why, despite Montdory and Corneille, the Marais actors remamed in a 
secondary position and why those of the Hotel were able to win over actors 
from rival troupes and to pay their leader a share and a half, a usage that 
did not prevail m other companies. Moli6re received in 1660-5 considerable 
sums for playing at court and was himself pensioned as a “bel esprit” 
at 1000 francs. While he was at Saint-Germain-en-Laye in 1666, the king 
gave him permission to call his company the Troupe du Roy and promised 
it an annual subsidy of 6000 francs, putting it on an equality with the 
Marais. The subsidy was raised to 7000 for the years 1670-1, 1671-2, and 
1672-3, but then ceased altogether, probably because of Moliere’s death. 
His comrades received no further subsidy until, in 1680, they joined forces 
with the troupe of the Hotel. 

The subsidy of 12,000 francs was at first paid regularly to the actors 
of the Comedie Frangaise, but in 1687 it had to be devoted to meeting 
the expenses of the new theater. The subsidy for 1692 was, probably owing 
to the war, still unpaid on July 3, 1693. The chance of receivmg that of 
1695 seemed dubious to the actors, who sold it to a notary for 7400 
francs. However, when the war was over, payments were made for 1696 
and for the years that followed.^® 

The Italian troupe received a larger sum than the French, 15,000 francs. 
The size of the sum may be due to the difficulty of persuading such 
wanderers to settle down in Paris, but it may also help explain their 
downfaU, for in the sprmg of 1697 Louis’s government could ill afford 
such a bounty. 

Troupes made something out of their lemonade booth and the sale of 
librettos for "machine” plays. The French troupes did not, however, 

» Cf. above. Part III, pp. 15, 18 “ Cf my Comidie Frangaise, p 18 
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receive royalties from published works, as these remained the property of 
their authors, while the Italians, who seem to have owned their plays, 
opposed their publication, though not always successfully.^^ 

There were many expenses to be met. In 1629 the Hdtel de Bourgogne 
rented for 2400 francs. In 1658-9 Mohere’s troupe paid 1500 francs for 
the privilege of sharmg the Petit Bourbon with the Italians. The latter 
were in turn obliged to pay 1200 francs for the partial use of the Guen6gaud. 
When they took over the Hotel de Bourgogne in 1680, they paid 2000 
francs rent, but they received 800 francs from the Comedie Frangaise to 
make up the difference. There was apparently no charge for the Petit 
Bourbon and the Palais Royal, but the actors had to pay for repairs and 
upkeep. The first renovation of the Palais Royal cost Moliere's troupe 
4000 francs, half of which sum was paid by the Italians; the second, in 
1671, almost as much It was at this time that a ceiling was substituted 
for “ une grande toile bleue suspendue avee des cordages.” The Guene- 
gaud was purchased for 30,000 francs, while the total cost of the theater 
built in 1689 was about 200,000 francs. 

For this last expense it was necessary not only to use the royal subsidy, 
but to tax the actors for several years. Other taxes had to be paid, contri- 
butions were made to charity, and there were many employes : a concierge, 
decorators, ticket-takers, ouvreuses, guards, musicians, afficheurs, copyists, 
prompters, ete.^’ 

One important item of expense was the purchase of plays. It is possible 
that a dramatist like Hardy was paid a salary instead of being remunerated 
for each production. An actress is said to have complamed that Corneille 
put up the price of plays. The right to act them was probably purchased 
at that time by a sum agreed on by author and actors. It must have varied 
with the author’s reputation and the special needs of the troupe. Another 
method was to pay authors a part of the receipts when their plays were 
first produced. It may have started with authors who were actors, for the 
first reliable evidence that we have concerns the actors, Dorimond and 
Moliere, each of whom received an extra share as an author,^* In the 
summer of 1664 Racine received two shares in the receipts of la Thebaide. 
According to Chappuzeau, writing m 1673, an author received two shares 

Cf Part IV, pp G02-3, 607-8 Cf La Grange, Regtstre, p 123 

Cf above, Part III, pp. 37, 39 ; Part IV, pp 33-5 , my Com^dte Frangaise, pp 
14-15 The copyist did the prompting, according to Chappuzeau, but this was not 
the case at the Com£die Fransaise. 

Cf above, Part III, p. 203, and La Grange, Regtstre, p 43 The statement of 
the frires Parfaict (VII, 428-30) that Tristan I’Hermite started the custom of share 
payments by persuading the actors of the H6tel to give Quinault one ninth of the 
receipts from performances of les Rtvalea is supported by no evidence and is obvi- 
ously inspired by the usage that developed much later, when the troupe of the 
Comddie FranQaise had over eighteen actors To have given Quinault one ninth 
would have been less than double an actor’s share at the H6tel at the tune 
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in his play whether he was an actor or not. This was doubtless by that 
time the usual method of paying for five-act plays, but the lump sum of 
2000 francs had been paid Corneille for Attila and for Tite et Berenice, 
while 110 francs were paid for a one-act play, les TJsuners, as late as 1681. 

In 1675, when there were 17 shares in the troupe of the Guen6gaud, it 
was agreed that one seventh, instead of two nineteenths, should go to the 
author of Girce. It was only after the union of the troupes, when the 
number of shares was over 21, that it was agreed to pay the author of a 
full-length play one ninth of the profits. A similar system was applied 
in 1684 to the author of a one-act play, who received one eighteenth of the 
profits. These amounts were at times increased, but to no great extent.^® 
Occasionally the author received nothmg, as in the ease of ?e Bon Soldai, 
which was merely an adaptation of an older play, or as in that of le Retour 
imprevu, presented by the actors before another play by Regnard had been 
withdrawn. 

The troupes had to pay for scenery, properties, and exceptional costumes. 
They were obliged to hire actors, including children, for minor rfiles, and 
musicians to sing or play between the acts. La Grange stated in 1671 
that singers had previously been placed m “ des loges gnllees ou treillissdes,” 
but that he and his comrades succeeded in finding some who would sing 
on the stage, dressed as actors. Soon, however, Lully obtained a monopoly 
of professional singers, so that the actors were obliged to do without them, 
to risk a law-suit, as they sometimes did, or to do the singing themselves. 

Another source of expense, especially to young actors, was the pension 
system. This was employed at the Hotel de Bourgogne as early as 1660, 
when la Bellerose received a pension. Moliere adopted the plan in 1670 
for his brother-in-law, Louis Be j art. A full-share actor received at the 
Comedie Frangaise a retiring allowance of a thousand francs a year, paid 
him by the actor or actors who succeeded to his share, not by the troupe 
as a whole. In addition to this Poisson sold his share for 4000 francs, so 
that, after Easter, 1685, this sum, as well as the pension, had to be paid 
out of the earnings of new members. The example set by Poisson became 
the rule whenever an actor retired for some other reason than death. 

Troupes were obliged at times to engage in litigation and were put to 
some expense by having to close their theaters, not only for two or three 
weeks at Easter, but for other religious festivals, for days of royal mourning, 
jubilees, etc.“ Nevertheless, they prospered, as a rule, thanks not only to 
their histrionic talents, but to the excellence of their organization. 

They formed stock companies in both senses of the word. They met to 

” Cf above, Part IV, pp 36-8, and my Oomidie Frangawe, p. 15 
" Cf my Oomidte Frangatse, pp 19, 20 
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manage their affairs, men and women voting alike. To assure attendance 
they established in 1683 a system of ]etons de presence. They adopted 
financial measures, admitted new actors to membership, selected plays that 
were to be included in their repertories, and advised authors as to what 
alterations their productions required. They must have decided, too, how 
the roles were to be distributed, except when they were giving the plays of 
living authors, who had the right to perform this function, and except when 
a court official intervened. 

At first each regular member of a troupe seems to have received a full 
share, a custom employed by the Italians to the end of their stay in Pans. 
But Moliere gave only half a share to Beauval in 1670, when he and his 
wife, who received a full share, jomed his troupe. In 1672, when La 
Grange mariied, his wife was assigned only half a share. The following 
year Du Croisy’s daughter, Angelique, entered the company with only a 
quarter of a share. It will be noted that, in all three cases, the actor or 
actress who received a fractional share was closely related to a full-share 
member of the troupe. A departure from this system was made when Mme 
Ozillon came over from the Marais and received only three-quarters of a 
share. This may have been allowed because the husband to whom she was 
then married was not an actor. It was especially after 1686, when the 
number of actors in the troupe was fixed at 23, that the fractional system 
was in vogue and that family relationships were no longer considered. 
Actors received at times an eighth or three-sixteenths of a share. They 
usually, however, did not have long to wait before they were more sub- 
stantially remunerated.^’’ 

Early in the century plays were probably given by a troupe only twice 
a week, at two or three o’clock in the afternoon. As the century advanced, 
performances became more frequent and began at a late hour, sometimes 
at five. Poor lighting and slim police protection probably explain the 
preference for the afternoon over the evemng. There were probably, 
as a rule, three public performances a week from about 1629 to 1680. 
The best days were Sunday, Tuesday, and Pnday. The last of these was 
usually, but not always, the day on which a new play was first acted. After 
the creation of the Comedie Frangaise, a troupe that had more than twenty 

For a complete etatement about shares at the Comedie Fransaise from August, 
1680, to Easter 1700, cf my op cit , pp 9-13 In 1660-73 at the Palais Koyal a 
full-share actor received from about 2200 to 5500 francs a year, at the Gu5nlgaud 
from about 2200 to 4500; at the new theater in 1680-08, without the royal subsidy, 
from about 2800 to 5700; in 1698-1701, when the war was over, from about 4500 
to 7000 In these last three years the royal subsidy added about 500 francs to the 
income of each full-share actor, while those who had already completed their 
payments for the construction of the new theater earned about 1000 franca more 
The largest income for such persons rose in 1608-9 to as much as 8720 fianes. Cf. 
La Grange, Registre, and my op at., p. 19. 
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members, performances -were given every day of the week. When part of 
the troupe was on a trip, there might be two performances on the same day. 
The Italians, who, when they shared the Palais Royal or the Gufeegaud, 
gave three or four performances a week, gave live after they took over the 
H6tel de Bourgogne. 

A single full-length play was often produced alone. This seems to have 
been the general usage of the Italian troupe. It was also that of the French 
when "machme” plays were given, or new tragedies, or new comedies in 
five acts, or new comedies in three acts if they were judged sufficiently long. 
If, however, the new play was in one act, a longer play preceded it. Again, 
when a full-length play ceased to be new, its performance was often followed 
by that of a one-act comedy. On Sept. 29, 1687, even two plays in one 
act accompanied one in five acts. A new five-act play was usually given 
at each performance in succession, or at every other performance, until 
there was evidence that the audiences were falling off, whereupon the 
charges would be reduced and, if satisfactory results were not obtained in 
this way, a one-act comedy would be added. In general, the actors tried 
to vary their offerings, alternating old and new, tragedies and comedies. 
They sometimes gave plays that would be especially appropriate to the day 
or the time of the year. They usually produced new live-act plays between 
November and Easter, when wealthy patrons were in town, there were fewer 
outdoor distractions, and the admission could be safely raised.'® 

The experience of Parisian troupes gives evidence in regard to the value 
of competition. The monopoly granted the Confrerie dc la Passion probably 
delayed the development of French drama and the acquisition by Pans of 
a dominant position in the dramatic world. The competition between two 
troupes corresponded to the rise of the classical system and the period of 
Corneille’s leadmg plays. The period when three troupes flourished at 
Pans is that of French drama’s greatest triumph. In 1680-1700 only one 
theater gave tragedies, a genre that then shows deterioration, while comedy 
suffered less as it still had the competition of the Italians. 

Spurred on by a desire to compete with their rivals, actors probably 
suggested to authors the choice of certain subjects for their plays. There 
IS abundant evidence that they criticized the manuscript the authors read 
to them and suggested alterations. The Italian actors seem to have altered 
texts while they were performing. Many French authors of comedies were 
themselves actors. Others were given free admission to the theater and 
were in close personal relations with actors. Rdles must often have been 
composed with a view to their being interpreted by certain actors. Corneille, 

For accountB of disorder in the theater cf above, Part I, pp 712-3, Part II, 
p. 10, Part IV, pp 47-9, and my ComHie Frcwi^isc, p 16 
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for mstance, probably enlarged the role of Jason m Medee because of 
Montdory. He was accused of keeping the Infanta in Ze Gid in order to 
give a role to la Beaiichasteau. The different emphasis placed on Antony 
and on Cleopatra by Mairet and Benserade seems to have been determined 
by the e\cellence as actors of Montdory and of la Bellerose. Moliere must 
frequently have taken into account m writing his plays his own peculiar 
gifts and those of his comrades. Jacques Raisin surely wrote his farces 
with his brother in mind. Dancourt must have emphasized clever suivantes 
because he knew la Beauval would make them effective. Without la Du 
Parc, Racine would probably not have conceived Andromache as he did, 
without la Champmesle, he could hardly have given such great importance 
to Berenice and Monime , without the addition of la Beauval to the troupe 
of the Hbtel, it is improbable that he could have composed tragedies requir- 
ing three important roles for women, as he did m writing Iphigenie and 
Phedre. 

To read a French play of the seventeenth century may give a man of 
the twentieth an aesthetic experience, but he will not understand how the 
work came into being unless he takes into consideration the collaboration of 
various sorts that then existed between the dramatists and their first 
mterpreters. 



CHAPTER III 


LITERARY INFLUENCES 

French drama was undoubtedly influenced to a considerable extent during 
the seventeenth century by various dramatic and non-dramatic authors,^ 
but the extent and importance of such mfluences have frequently been 
misunderstood. Students of Spanish drama, of the ancient classics, and of 
medieval French plays have been especially misleadmg. One would suppose 
from reading their observations that French tragedy was a pale reflection 
of Euripides and Seneca, of Guillen de Castro and Calderon; that French 
comedy was a repetition of Plautus and Terence, of Lope, Tirso, Fatehn, 
and le Vilain Mtre. But the classical scholar knew little Spanish; the 
Spanish scholar ignored the classics; and all united in their ignorance of 
French seventeenth-century drama, supposed to be the chief object of their 
study. Nor were they careful to distinguish influence on form from influ- 
ence on material, or to consider what the French did with their borrowings. 
I will sum up the literary influences, foreign and native, assigning to them 
whatever importance I have found them to have. 

The great majority of plays whose principal sources were foreign were 
derived, to a greater or less e.\tent, from Greek, Latin, Biblical and hagio- 
graphieal, Spanish, and Italian writings. The importance of these sources 
varies in different periods. Before discussing them in detail, I will say a 
word about minor mfluences. 

A little German and Polish material was dramatized, but it came through 
other languages. The characters who appealed chiefly to the French were 
Arminius, Gleichen, and the mythical Queen Vanda. English literature 
and history had more significance. Before 1610 Sidney’s Arcadia had 
furnished Galaut with the plot of a tragedy that was subsequently imitated 
by La Calprenede. Another episode in the Arcadia was dramatized by 
Mareschal , Greene’s Pandosto, by Hardy and La Serre , Barclay’s Argenis, 
written in Latin, by Du Ryer. Incidents connected with the lives of Henry 
II, Edward III, Sir Thomas More, Henry VIII, Lady Jane Grey, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Elizabeth, and Essex were put on the French stage. Racine 
teUs us that he used a translation of Ricaut in composing Bajazet. There 
18 no substantial evidence that Shakespeare influenced French drama of 
the seventeenth century at aU. If he did so, it was only sporadically. 
Of his contemporaries Ben Jonson was alluded to by Saint- Amant but in 
an imcomplimentary fashion. Plays by later English dramatists, Dryden 

do not include among them philosophers, scientific writers, moralists, and 
critics, whose relations to the dramatists were discussed in Chapter I or will be in 
Chapter IV. 
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and the Earl of Orrery, are mentioned hy Chappuzeau,* but there is no 
evidence that he imitated them. Saint-Evremond, who refers to plays by 
Otway, Buckingham, and Jonson,® seems to have been the first French 
dramatist to imitate an English dramatist, but his Sir Polthch Would-be, 
written in England under the influence of Volpone, was never played in 
France and was not published until early in the eighteenth century. 
The only French play well known in France that was based on an English 
play was Manlius Capitolinus (1698) by La Fosse, who derived half his 
plot from Venice Preserved, a play that has a French source. Less 
than a score of dramas showed the influence of English history or of 
books written in English, a ver}’ small showing in comparison with the 
number of English plays that were m debt to Fiance. The barrier of 
language was no greater for the French than for the English and 
the irregularity of English plays could have been overlooked, as it was 
in the case of Spain, but the French were still in the habit of turning 
to the Mediterranean for their culture, much as we look to Europe rather 
than to Latin America, a fact that seems enough to explain this neglect of 
their northern neighbors. 

Turkey, though a Mediterranean country, was much more remote than 
England both geographically and in manners and religion. Its history 
supplied the French with about a dozen tragedies, of which the most 
distinguished were Tristan’s Osman and Eacine’s Bajazet. In these two 
tragedies and occasionally elsewhere some attempt was made to reproduce 
Turkish customs. Solyman II, Osman, and several Bajazets were the 
favorite Turkish princes. Knowledge of the Turks came through persons 
who had lived in the country, or from historians, or from romantic tales, 
such as those of Jacques Yver, Mile de Scudery, Prospero Bonarelli, and 
Segrais Other Mohammedan peoples, earlier Asiatics, Teutonic tribes, 
etc. appear in various French dramas. As in the case of the Turks, the 
information about them reached the dramatists chiefly through Latin, 
Greek, Spanish, Italian, and French sources. 

The Greek question is more difldeult to answer. .dEschylus exerted almost 
no influence Aristophanes was imitated only in les Plaideurs. The 
Antigone of Sophocles inspired three plaj's, (Edipus Rex, two, Ajax, 
probably one that is lost. Euripides, on the other hand, wrote fourteen 
or fifteen tragedies that attracted the attention of French dramatists. Of 
these Hippolytus and Iphigeneia at Aulis were the most successfully 

“ Cf his Theatre frangots, Monval ed., p 50 He says that he saw two plays acted 
at London, Za Mart de Monteeume, Roy de Meangue and Mustapha The first, 
identified by Monval, is Dryden’s Indian Emperoar. The second is Orrery’s 
Mustapha, as stated by W S Clark, The Dramatto Works of Roger Boyle, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1937, 1, 77 

" Cf CEuvres, Planhol ed , I, 210, 215, 233 
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imitated. Despite their talk of Aristotle, who would have recommended 
CEdipus Rex, French dramatists preferred the more emotional qualities of 
Euripides in the time of Eotion and m that of Eacine. The fame of the 
latter’s tragedies has tended, however, to obscure the fact that Euripides 
supplied plots to relatively few French dramatists. 

Of course, the study of Greek tragedies and their Latin imitations must 
have helped the rise of French classical drama Greek attention to form, 
concentration upon a single theme, separation of genres, taste, interest in 
moral conflicts, tendency to generalize rather than to individualize charac- 
ters must have appealed to many Frenchmen, but there are very decided 
differences, as the French were ivriting for men of a different age, made 
much more of love, gave a larger place to decorum, analyzed their characters 
more subtly, employed a more eiactmg technique, usually abolished the 
chorus, were less lyrical and often less religious. And if Greek plays had 
only a limited influence upon French tragedy, they had far less upon 
comedy, tragi-comedy, and pastoral. 

So far as direct influence was concerned, that of Greek historians, 
especially of Plutarch, was greater than that of all other Greek writers 
combmed. From 1610 to 1634, when the late Greek romance was popular, 
tellers of tales came next in importance to historians, but they subsequently 
supplied less material than the dramatists Non-dramatic poets were of 
small importance. Only a few French authors turned to either the llmd 
or the Odyssey, while only one play was derived from Apollonius Ehodius, 
only one from Musaeus. 

If we leave aside the Vulgate and lives of the saints that were written 
in Latin, the influence of that language is somewhat similar to the influence 
of Greek, except for the popularity of Ovid, who, in 1610-34, supplied more 
plots than all other Latin authors put together, or even than Plutarch. 
Subsequently he was less influential than Livy and Tacitus, but remained, 
on the whole, more popular than Seneca. Vergil influenced only a few 
plays, written chiefly in the flrst half ol the century. Other poets — Horace, 
Statius, Lucan, and Juvenal — ^were rarely imitated. Among historians, 
Livy held first rank, then Tacitus, but many others were utilized, including 
a number who wrote in Latin after the end of the Eoman Empire. The 
historians were especially important in supplying material to the dramatists 
that first developed classical French tragedy. After 1634 they constituted 
by far the most important group of Latin writers, while the second place 
was held by the dramatists. 

Seneca, who may, l±e the Greeks he imitated, have exerted a general 
mfluence on the development of French classical tragedy, was directly imi- 
tated chiefly in 1613-4, 1634-7, and 1675-7; Plautus, in 1634-8 and 1668. 
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Terence influenced only a few plays. La Tontame’s Eunuque, Scapin, le 
Muet, and, perhaps, I’Ecole des mans and Champagne le co^feur. It is 
amusing to find that Terence, in whose steps, rather than Tabarin’s, 
Boileau advised Moliere to follow, had to be refined by Brueys and Palaprat 
before he could be offered to the French public. 

Plays of Biblical and hagiographical source have been discussed in 
Chapter I, where the fact was mentioned that thej^ were written for the 
Parisian stage chiefly in 1639-53 and again, near the end of the century. 
Several with Biblical plots are hardly religious at all. Only Eacine did 
justice to Old Testament poetry. The self-sacrifice and moral purity 
preached by Christianity are echoed m many of the tragedies, sometimes 
at the expense of dramatic qualities. Polyeucte and Athalie are, of course, 
among the leading plays of the century, but, with the exception of five 
or SIX others, the rest of the group is inferior in quality to plays whose 
sources were not religious. 

The influence of Italian literature was dommant in the pastoral through- 
out the career of that genre. The Aminta, the Pastor fido, the Fxlh di 
Sciro, and the Penhmento amoroso were all imitated, some of them trans- 
lated. They constituted the most important element in the first French 
movement for the adoption of the unities. After 1634, however, Italian 
influence diminished with the decay of the pastoral, though in the next 
thirty years there were various imitations of Italian comedies, while the 
commedta delVarte was one of the chief ancestors of the French plays 
written for the Theatre Italien. Episodes from the Orlando furioso were 
the sources of seven or eight tragedies, the chief of which was Du Eyer's 
Alcionee. J erusalem Delivered was less often imitated. Boccaccio, Bandello, 
Cinthio, Marino, and a few other writers were occasionally drawn upon. 
Italian influence was more important than Spanish in the first fourth of 
the period under consideration, thanks to the pastoral, and in the last 
fourth, thanks to the Theatre Italien, but less so in the rest of it. It 
dominated, as I have said, the pastoral, supplied tragedy and tragi-comedy 
with a certain number of plots, was of considerable importance in the history 
of comedy, not so much in regard to plot, as in spectacle, horseplay, gesture, 
and music Its influence upon opera affected a number of French 
dramatists in the last part of the century. 

There is no reason to believe that Spanish drama exerted any mfluence 
upon French before 1629. The Duma of Montemayor supplied a few 
pastoral themes, of less consequence than those that came from Italy. 
There is a curious echo, but not more than that, of Don Quixote m 
VHeureux Desespere of 1613. Hardy drew the plots of five extant tragi- 
comedies from the Diana and from novelas by Cervantes and Diego de 
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Agreda as well as the plot of a tragedy from a novel by Lope de Vega, 
and probably the plots of two lost plays from Ouzmdn de AlfaracJie and 
Diego de Agreda. In 1628 the first plot was derived from Don Quixote, 
that of Pichou’s Foihes de Cordento. In 1629 appeared the first Prench 
adaptation of a Spanish play, Eotrou’s Bague de I'Oubly. 

PichoTi’s second play was based on a tale by Cespedes y Meneses. La 
Croix’s Inconstance punie seems connected with the legend of Don Juan. 
The Amadts supplied the plot of an obscure play; a novel by Salas Barba- 
dillo, that of another. Lope’s Peregnno, already utilized by Hardy, gave 
Beys the subject of his Hopital des fous, while three of his plays besides 
the Sortija del Olmdo had, before 1635, been adapted to the French stage 
by Eotrou. Out of some 280 plays that have survived from 1610-34, 
seventeen owed their plots to Spanish authors, only four to a Spanish 
dramatist Moreover, the leading pla3's of the period — Pyrame, les 
Bergenes, Sylvte, Corneille’s early comedies, Hercule mourant, and 
Sophontsbe — show no Spanish influence. As, moreover. Hardy and Pichou 
died before 1634, the only prominent author left to propagate Spanish 
influence was Eotrou. 

In 1635-51 the situation changed, as to both the number and the 
importance of the imitations. The Amadie and Mariana each furnished 
material for a French play. Cervantes’s novelas inspired four, his Don 
Quixote, four others. French autliors began to turn to other dramatists 
than Lope, borrowing from Tirso de Molina for la Comedie des Tmllenes 
and from Guillen de Castro for le Cxd Despite the great success of the latter 
play, it was really with d’Ouville, about 1638, that the great vogue of 
Spanish drama began. He, Scarron, and Thomas Corneille derived most 
of their comedies from that source, while Eotrou continued to adapt 
Spanish plays and was followed by Corneille in le Menteur, its Suite, to a 
certain extent in Don Sanche, and by Boisrobert, Desfontaines, and the 
elder Brosse. Nearly thirty plan's were written under the mfluence of the 
comedia, but this influence was felt very little in tragedy and to no great 
extent m tragi-comedy. Even in comedy, where it was predominant, very 
considerable alterations were often made by French dramatists, who now 
borrowed from Calderon, Eojas, Alai con, and many other dramatists 
besides Lope. 

In 1652-72 the attitude of French dramatists was again altered. The 
only borrowing from Cervantes is found in one act of Qumault’s Comedie 
sans comedie. Montfleury borrowed a plot from a tale by Castillo Solorzano , 
Chappuzeau, part of another. Brecourt tells us that the source of his 
Jcdoux invisible was a Spanish work that has not been identified. There 
are only minor traces of P6rez de Hita and Gil Polo. On the other hand. 
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Spanisli plays influenced about as many French comedies as in the earlier 
period, though the proportion influenced is much smaller, as the number 
of French comedies had greatly increased. Moreover, about three-fifths of 
the plays ivritten under Spanish influence were composed by three older 
authors, Boisrobert, Scarron, and Thomas Corneille. Authors who began 
to write after 1651 turned chiefly to other sources. When Moliere was 
accused of abandoning “ la belle comedie,” it was because his comic devices 
were not characteristic of the comedm. He showed, indeed, little Spanish 
influence except in la Pnneesse d’Eltde, half of I’Ecole des mans, Don 
Juav, which goes back, through French and Italian plays, to the Burlador, 
what he derived for VEcole des femmes from Maria de Zayas by way of 
Scarron, and minor details in Tartuffe and Psyche. Calderon was m this 
period the most popular Spanish dramatist, while, after Boisrobert's Folle 
Gageure, Lope was abandoned. 

As the century drew to a close, Spanish influence declined sharply. Apart 
from that exerted by dramatists, it was almost nil, for I find only slight 
suggestions derived from Perez de Hita and little besides Dufresny’s lost 
Sancho Panga from the non-dramatic work of Cervantes. Montfleury and 
Thomas Corneille derived two comedies from Tirso and Moreto ; Hauteroche, 
two from Calderon and Hurtado de Mendoza, Poisson, part of one from an 
eniremh by Cervantes. After 1684 no new French play acted at Pans had 
a source in the comedia, for the two adaptations of Rojas and Lope, made 
at the end of the century, were never acted. 

Spanish influence was largely confined to French plays that appeared 
between 1629 and 1670 It was felt by few tragedies and tragi-comedies, 
but was at one time of great importance in comedy. Without Spam France 
would not have had le Ctd, le Menteur, Saint Genest, Venceslas, I’Ecole des 
mans, I’Ecole des femmes, and Don Juan. But what Spain supplied to 
other French plaj’s was largely limited to plot, to the use of magic, to comic 
situations, to such characters as comic valets and queer country squires. 
The emphasis put in many of the comedias upon complex themes and 
physical action may have diminished the popularity before Moliere of a 
simpler type of play, may have held back the development of French 
classical comedy, which appeared later than classical tragedy. Spanish 
influence must be considered in any history of French seventeenth-century 
drama, but, if its importance is exaggerated, the reader will have little 
idea of its very decided limitations. It is such exaggeration, accompanied 
by a large number of conclusions that had nothmg but similarity of titles 
to support them, that has rendered ridiculous the work of Puibusque and 
von Schack, and has made it necessary to revise in very large measure that 
of M. Martmenche. 
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There remains to be considered the influence upon French dramatists of 
earlier writers in their own language Farce probably has a continuous 
history from the late Middle Ages and the sixteenth century to the end of 
the seventeenth. Collections of older farces were published in the latter 
century and we know that a farce was often acted immediately after a longer 
play. As, however, there have survived only a few titles and almost no 
texts of farces acted in the first half of the century, it is difficult to draw 
conclusions that will carry much weight. About all the evidence we have 
of direct mfluence lies m the survival of le Vilam Mire in le Medecin malgre 
lui and in the use by Poisson and some contemporaries of eight-syllable verse. 
But we may well suppose, with Lanson, that the existence of farce, descended 
from the Middle Ages, helped Moliere and others break away from compli- 
cations of plot and put their emphasis upon character and manners. Yet 
to see only farce in Moliere is almost as great a mistake as to deny its 
influence upon him. 

Other medieval forms were forgotten except among provincial amateurs, 
though the method of setting the stage in the first third of the century 
and the division of a few plajs into journees were doubtless medieval 
survivals. Nor can much more be said about sixteenth-century comedies 
and tragedies. The evidence of borrowing from Larivey is either uncon- 
vincmg or unimportant. Jodelle and Jacques de la Taille gave Hardy a 
few suggestions. Gamier inspired verses in several writers, but nothing 
of much importance. Hardy regarded him as a model, but followed him 
little. The abandonment of the chorus, the conception of drama as moral 
action rather than lamentation, and decided changes in the language made 
such imitation difficult. More important were the non-dramatic writers, 
Babelais and Jacques Yver. The former exerted some influence upon the 
Comedie sans comedie, le Mariage force, and les Platdeurs. His five books 
were the principal inspiration of Montauban’s Panurge. Yver gave plots 
to Mainfray and Desfontaines. To these may be added Belleforest, chief 
source of Montfleury’s Tiasibule, and Marguerite, one of whose tales de- 
scended to les Carrosses d’Orleans. The record is slight in comparison with 
that made by more modern material 

In 1610-34 French dramatists turned to their contemporaries rather than 
to their predecessors, not to historians and non-dramatic poets, but to 
novelists and fellow dramatists. Earlier pastoral plajs furnished themes 
to Hardy, Mairet, and others for their pastorals. Bor6e imitated Hardy; 
Mairet and La Serre, Th6ophile’s Pyrame. CorneiUe repeated material 
from one of his comedies to another. The debt to novelists is larger. Hosset, 
Nerv^ze, Gombauld, Audiguier, and Sorel supplied each the source of at 
least one play. Boisrobert dramatized a novel of his own. Far more 
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important is the Astree, episodes from which gave the prmcipal intrigue 
of no less than seventeen plays, the subordinate intrigue of another, and 
may have given hints to still others. D’Urfe was in this period a more 
important source than Plutarch, Ovid, or any other author, despite the fact 
that none of his episodes was completed till the third part of the Astree 
had appeared and most of them only m 1627. This fact is good evidence 
that the dramatists wished to give their spectators the kind of material 
they were reading. The emphasis placed on love m the Astree, on heroic 
deeds, on adventure, the limpid, but prolix style, and the occasional affecta- 
tions are reflected in its imitations The plays it inspired attracted 
audiences that could learn to appreciate later productions that would pay 
more attention to the analysis of motive and to the form of its expression. 

In 1635-51 the Astree was the source of only two plays, but other novels 
took its place, furnishing material for twenty plays, chiefly tragi-comedies. 
The most popular of them were Desmaretz’s Ariane, La Calpren^de’s 
Cassandre, and Mile de Scudery’s Grand Cyrus. Authors of tragedy, how- 
ever, usually avoided novels or derived from them only minor incidents. 
They preferred to follow Plutarch, Livy, or other ancient historians. They 
did not, however, forget their countrymen, who left their mark upon 
eighteen tragedies. Father Caussin was the most frequently utilized, but 
information was gathered also from Coeffeteau, Matthieu, Du Haillan, 
Baudier, and others. 

In this period, however, as French plays gained m distinction, they 
became a more important source for other plays than either novelists or 
historians. Prose plays were put mto verse. When actors induced drama- 
tists to write plays on subjects that were being dramatized for another 
troupe, an author sometimes borrowed from his rival. The habit of writing 
sequels to popular plays like le Ctd, Marmne, and la Mart de Cesar came 
into vogue. Dramatists imitated one another for other reasons. The result 
was that, though only one non-dramatic poet supplied a dramatist with a 
plot, the most frequently utilized source of plays in this period was French 
literature of the century as written by dramatists, historians, and novelists. 
Though it surpassed Latin literature little as source material, it was 
distinctly ahead of Greek or Spanish writings and far exceeded Italian. 

The situation was much the same in 1652-72, with a slight decrease in 
material from foreign sources. French literature is still more dommant 
in 1673-1700, when Italian source material is rarely used except in the 
Theatre Italien, where themes of the commedm dell’arte probably persisted, 
and when Spanish, especially after 1684, becomes of little importance. 
Greek and Latm historians and dramatists continued in both periods to 
supply material for tragedy, but the fact that far more comedies were 
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produced than tragedies prevented either from equalling French in this 
respect. 

If, now, we examme the sources both native and foreign by genres, rather 
than by languages,* we find that, in 1610-34, when the majority of French 
plays were tragi-comedies and pastorals, the most popular souices were 
novels and tales , next, plays and the work of non-dramatic poets, of whom 
Ovid was the most largely utilized, — two groups of about equal importance , 
while, despite the popularity of Plutarch, historians lag far behind. With 
the recrudescence of tragedy and the disappearance of pastorals, the period 
1635-51 shows historians in the lead, followed, m this order, by dramatists, 
authors of narrative literature, and non-dramatic poets. In the last half 
of the century this relationship is maintamed, except that the dramatists 
take first place; the historians second. 

The relative importance of these sources changes, if we consider their 
influence upon different French dramatic genres. Authors of pastorals 
turned primarily to Italian pastoral plays ; next, to earlier French pastoral 
plays and French and Spanish pastoral novels. Authors of tragi-comedies 
at first drew mainly upon tales and novels, especially the Astree, though 
poets and historians were not excluded. This state of affairs continued 
in 1635-61, but with an increase of subjects taken from historians or fiom 
plays. After the middle of the century, when the genre was declining in 
popularity and was approaching tragedy in form and temper, the principal 
source of tragi-comedies was other plays, the next, historical works; and 
finally, novels and tales. 

Throughout the century the main source of tragedy was ancient history. 
In 1610-34 Greek historians, especially Plutarch, and Greek themes were 
more popular than Homan. Tragedies were also inspired by Ovid, Seneca, 
and Italian poets. In 1635-51, on the other hand, Homan history became 
for the French about as important as all other histones of ancient peoples 
combined. Of much less consequence were histones of the Teutonic tribes, 
Spanish, Italian, and French history, ancient plays, Ovid, Lope, and the 
Astree. It was near the end of this period that Corneille wrote the first 
fully developed “ machine ” play. It had, like most of those that were to 
follow, a mythological subject. In 1663-72 Homan was still the most 
important history, but mythology inspired Ariane, Bellerophoii, la 
Thebaide, Andromaque, and eight "machine” plays, which in this respect 
as in some others were forerunners of opera. Of minor importance were 
novels, plays, and histories of the Teutonic tribes, of France, the Turks, 
and medieval Italy. In 1673-1700 Homan history, though still important, 

*In this paragraph and the next I leave out of consideration the influence of 
Biblical and hagiographical literature. 
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was less so than that of ancient peoples who were not Homans. Ancient 
dramatists came next to historians. Of less influence, though not negligible, 
were ancient non-dramatic poets, English, Turkish, Moorish, and French 
history, French romance, and Ariosto. 

It IS surprising that so little use was made of French history, but it is 
a mistake to suppose that it was never dramatized. Early in the century 
the intermedes of Chretien des Croix’s Amantes were drawn from this 
source. Subsequently d’Aubignac composed a prose Pucelle d’Orleans, of 
which a form in verse was made. Mareschal wrote a tragedy on Charles the 
Bold. Magnon proposed to write a play derived from French history, but 
apparently failed to carry out his intention. Boyer’s Clotilde has to do with 
the Franks, who are referred to in Corneille’s Attila. A few plays that may 
not have been performed were also concerned with French history. Finally, 
Ferrier wrote Anne de Bretagne, in which Louis XII appears and Charles 
VIII plays an important, though absent rfile. The fact that none of these 
plays met with great success may explam why so rich and convenient a field 
was infrequently utilized. 

The history of comedy is different from that of the other genres in that 
frequently the authors had no definite literary source. This was the case 
with the very few comedies written before 1629. In 1629-37 about a third 
of them had sources, of which six are Latin, three are Spanish, one is 
Italian, and one Greek. It is in 1638-58 that the mfluence of Spain is 
dominant. Out of 88 comedies 33 have sources m Spanish plays, six or 
seven in Spanish novels or tales. Italian and Latin mfluences combined 
are only about half as extensive. Strangely enough, the period is one m 
which France and Spain were at war. When peace came and Moliere 
returned to Pans, Spanish triumphs m comedy ended. Thereafter, while 
the plots of French comedies occasionally came from Latin, Italian, and 
Spanish plays, as well as from novels, tales, non-dramatic poems and even 
from writers like La Bruyere and Callieres, the chief sources were other 
French plaj's and the life the authors knew at first hand. The latter 
supplied them with operas, tragedies, and fairy tales to be parodied, with 
law-suits to be dramatized, with faits divers, with manners, customs, and 
incidents of many kinds. 

French seventeenth-century drama is not an offshoot of any other. The 
wandering troupes that first kept alive the theater needed new plays, as 
those of the kliddle Ages and of the sixteenth century were, with the possible 
exception of farce, unsatisfactory. Their demand for plays was greater 
than were similar demands at the begmning of the centuries that have 
followed, when there were plenty of old plays to be acted. Nor were the 
dramatists hampered by fixed ideas. They turned to the French works and 
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the translations of foreign productions that were most readily accessible. 
A few were scholarly enough to address themselves to Seneca, but most of 
them preferred such good tellers of stories as Plutarch, Ovid, and d’Urfe. 
It was not until the sixteen-thirties that they began to worry about their 
art and to make any considerable borrowings from Seneca, Plautus, and 
Spanish dramatists. The theoretical conclusions that they reached affected 
m turn their choice of material, but it never restricted it to any one field. 
History, drama, and romance from many other lands, as well as from 
France herself, went to make up much of the raw material out of which 
writers that showed varymg degrees of talent and culture produced their 
plays. In the next chapter I will endeavor to show what ideals they followed 
in adapting this material for the entertainment of their audiences. 



CHAPTEE IV 


THE DRAMATISTS’ CONCEPTIONS OP THEIR ART 

If we could question French dramatists of 1610-29 in regard to their art, 
we should, perhaps, get as great a variety of answers as from English or 
Spanish dramatists of the same penod. The French authors doubtless 
believed that a play was a composition destmed to be acted before an 
audience, with a plot that progressed, by means of conversation, monologues, 
and physical action, to a fairly definite endmg and with qualities that would 
justify its classification as a tragedy, a tragi-comedy, a pastoral, a comedy, 
or a farce. If it was to be acted, it could not be very long. Eaean’s 
Bergeries, which runs to about 3000 lines, is exceptional. Most of the 
plays are not much over half that length. One could, however, produce, 
as in the Middle Ages, a play divided into joumees, of which there aro 
eight in Hardy’s Theagene et CancUe, two in les Heureiises Infortunes, 
The plays were usually subdivided into five acts, but at least eleven contain 
only four, while farces rarely had more than a single act. Scenes were 
also employed, but often were not all marked, and even Hardy could be 
guilty of having only one scene to an act. 

While the idea of genre existed, limits were ill defined. Tragedy and 
tragi-comedy at times approached each other bo closely that a play was 
given both classifications. There were tragi-comed%es pastorales and 
comedies pastorales that combined the characteristics of the genres 
represented in such designations. There were so-called comedies that 
resembled pastorals or farces. Occasionally an author might prefer to use 
none of these terms and call his play a “poome heroique” or a "po6me 
sentencieux.” 

All tragedies of 1610-29 and most plays classified as belonging to other 
genres are written in verse, but prose is the principal medium of several 
farces, three pastorals, a comedy, a tragi-comedy, and of Baro’s Gelinde, 
Prose IS also found in plays that are chiefly in verse , verse, in plays mainly 
written in prose. The alexandrine has become the prevailing meter, a 
position it had secured m drama before the end of the sixteenth century, 
but many pastorals are written in ten-syllable verse, while one or two plays 
have preserved the eight-syllable lines of medieval farces. There is, more- 
over, very considerable variety in verse, as is shown by the development of 
the lyric monologue, subsequently called stances, such dialogues in couplets 
as that found in Sylvie, d’Hrfe’s excursion into rimeless verse, and the 
retention in certain cases of the chorus. 

It IS difficult to discuss choruses, since, as Hardy declared that it was 
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too much trouble to prepare them for publication, they may have appeared 
in plays without bemg preserved m prmted form; and, on the other hand, 
they may still appear, without having been spoken or sung when the play 
was acted, a custom that was quite general, according to Boissin de Gal- 
lardon. They occur, placed at the ends of all acts except the last, in 
two tragedies by Hardy, m Prevost’s tragedies, in plays of 1619-2-1 written 
in Belgium, so far as I have been able to examine them, in a few pastorals 
whose authors paid special attention to style — les Bergenes, d’Urfe’s 
Sylvanire, la Princesse, Palemon, — and in one or two other productions. 
They indicate in traged3' a conservative tendency, in pastoral, probably 
an effort to follow the example of Tasso’s Aminta. Elsewhere a single chorus 
IS occasionally introduced and may lose its Ijtic character. 

The authors seem to have selected almost any subject that came to hand. 
They bring in the gods, ghosts, and satyrs, but usually concern themselves 
with human beings. The leading characters in most plays are aristocrats, 
but there may be exceptions, notably in Hardy’s tragedy, Scedase, where 
the persons with whom u e sympathize belong to the middle class. Children 
appear m three or four plays, a priest m Gillette There is little realism 
in the modern sense, but one can at least get a glimpse of manners and 
find occasional references to folklore. The inner struggle that was sub- 
sequently to be of great importance occurs in Hardy’s Didon and Manamne 
and IS fairly frequent in 1628-9, but it is by no means regarded as an 
essential. There are a few spectacular plays, some scenes of horror. 
Tragedies end in death, but at tunes those in whom we are interested 
escape, while most tragi-comedies and pastorals end in happiness. No 
obvious effort is made to follow the Aiistotelian doctrine in regard to the 
tragic subject. Only in a few plays are the authors concerned with the fate 
of empires. 

Eestrictions on time and place are accidental, for certain play's represent 
a period of many years {Heureuses Infortunes), or move then character 
from one continent to another {Elmire). Episodes are freely admitted. 
Passages are allowed that would have struck the next generation as coarse 
or trivial. Style may vary from that of Hardy, pretentious and obscure, 
to that of Eacan, with Malherbe’s clarity, harmony, correctness, and love 
of the obvious, or that of Theophile, a genuine if minor poet, who at times 
mtroduces concetti that were to thiive with the help of Marino There 
was as yet little mterest in psychological analysis, smaE concern with 
verisimilitude, form was often neglected, and departures from good taste 
were freely admitted. 

The liberty enjoyed by the dramatists failed to bring distinction. Hardy 
was well known, not for the quality of his work, but because he composed 
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an extraordinarily large number of plays. Th^ophile and Eacan were 
regarded chiefly as non-dramatie poets, d’TJrfe as a novelist. French 
dramatists were not known ubiuad. 

Then came a new generation with higher ambitions. After composing 
two successful plays that reflected the work of his older contemporaries 
and showed considerable skill in veisification, Jean Mairet felt that he 
might go farther. Advised to look to Italy for guidance, he perceived that 
Tasso’s Aminta had won more fame than Hardy’s hundreds of plays. He 
found there attention to form that contrasted sharply with the increase in 
tragi-comedy that was taking place m France and with the popularity of 
the play m two journees. He may have been aided in his effort to establish 
rules for drama by the example of Eichelieu in politics, of Mme de 
Eambouillet in social usage, and of the authors who were to form the French 
Academy in the art of writing.^ 

There had been some reference to the unities in France earlier in the 
century. Chapelain had asked for the unity of time in 1633. By 1638 
there were persons who had demanded strict regulation, but of whom we 
know only through the reports of those who disagreed with them. Mairet 
was the first to apply the rules, while telling us that he was doing so, as 
he did in Stlvamt e (1630) and its preface (1631) . His example was quickly 
followed by two other authors of pastoials By 1633 the great majority of 
successful pastorals respected the unities, by 1634 the greater number of 
the better comedies, including an imitation of Plautus. Only about a fourth 
of the tragi-comedies showed the effect of regulation. Corneille, Eotrou, 
and Du Eyer experimented, varymg between regular and irregular plays. 
The three tragedies of 1634 — ^two of them adaptations of Seneca, the third 
Mairet’s Sophomsbe — won over this genre to regularity. 

In these five years the unities meant that the time represented was not 
over twenty-four hours, that the places were those that might be found in a 
city or a small island, and that episodes that did not influence the mam 
mtrigue should be sparingly employed. The plays that did not keep the 
unity of place occasioned^ when the stage was set, a somewhat confused 
tableau — a fact that may have helped the demand for regularity. While the 
rules were less exacting than they were subsequently to become, not only 
did many dramatists refuse to accept them, but there are other evidences 
of variations in taste. It is true that imitations of Seneca and Plautus 
helped Mairet’s reform, but the genres m which they were imitated, tragedy 

'He says that he adopted Italian rules for structure and the “hienseance des 
choses et des paroles.” He adds that Italian rules were those of the ancients, but, 
from the emphasis he places on Tasso and Guarini and the fact that he first applied 
his rules in a modern dramatic genre, the pastoral, we may conclude that his guides 
were these Italians rather than their Greek and Roman predecessors. 
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and comedy, were still far less patronized by dramatists than tragi-comedy 
and pastoral. The chorus had disappeared from most plays, but it is still 
found in five pastorals. Prose is the prmcipal medium m one of these and 
in two tragedies, though verse prevails elsewhere. About half the tragi- 
comedies admit stances, about half avoid them. They mingle tones and 
social classes, though tragedy seeks umty m these respects. While Corneille 
was eliminating from comedy tragi-comic, farcical, and pastoral elements, 
he was aided by Mairet and Eotrou, but others sought quite different 
effects, among them the authors of the Comedie des pioverbes and of the 
two plays that show actors at work, each called la Comedie des comediens. 

Mairet’s Sophontsbe, however, had greater infiuence than his Silvamre. 
It IS more genuinely classical than the eailier play, for not only are the 
three unities observed, but its subject comes from ancient Eoman history, 
preparation and suspense are effectively employed, love is emphasized, there 
are inner struggles, there is little spectacle, no chorus, a style of which 
Malherbe would have approved, and, except for a few comic passages, 
general unity of tone. In the two years that followed its first peiformance 
late m 1634, a tragedy was produced by every distinguished author. These 
tragedies followed m the main Mairet’s usage. Eoman history became 
the most popular field, the unities of time and action were preserved, the 
place represented seldom exceeded the limits of a city, and a psychological 
problem was often discussed. In some tragedies, as in Sophonisbe, there 
are a few comic passages. Others are less thoroughly classical, introducing 
a larger amount of spectacle, or allowmg rape as a theme. Scudery, as he 
tells us, wrote one tragedy in which the new rules are observed, one in which 
they are not. Corneille introduced stances into tragedy after employing 
them elsewhere. Subject matter is varied by the facts that Mairet himself 
employed a Turkish theme; Dalibray, a Gothic; Tristan, in the most 
striking tragedy of the group, a Jewish. On the other hand, Du Eyer 
went a step farther than Mairet by Imking all the scenes m each act of 
his Lucrece. 

Other genres were less affected by the classical movement than tragedy. 
Over half the tragi-comedies violated the unity of time; two cities are 
represented in one play, two countries in another, three plays are close to 
comedy; and there is little effort m any of them at analysis of motive. 
Pastoral was practically extmct. Comedy showed its independence of 
unity in Corneille’s Illusion comigue, with its double frame, and in the 
Comedie des TwUlenes, which, composed at Eichelieu’s command by five 
authors, lacked the unity of the dramatist. 

This was the situation when Corneille, early in January, 1637, produced 
le Ctd, the first dramatic masterpiece of modern France. By making it a 
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tragi-comedy with variety of tone and form, the excitement of battle and 
duels, the prospect of happiness at the end he won the applause of the 
people, while his observance of the unity of time, his representation of 
localities not far apart, his emphasis upon psychological struggles won over 
ultimately the learned. The play’s tremendous success showed that it was 
quite possible to combine the new rules of art with popular appeal, but 
narrow critics and jealous rivals pomted out that Corneille had violated 
the unity of action, had crowded too much material into twenty-four hours, 
and especially that his heroine did not show proper respect for her father’s 
memory, thus insisting upon three cardinal tenets of French classicism: 
unity, verisimilitude, iienseance. The large number of pamphlets that were 
published for and against le Cid, Eicheheu’s interest in the affair, and the 
participiation of the Academy emphasized the importance of dramatic 
criticism, encouraged the production of such treatises as those of La 
Mesnardiere and d’Aubignac, and made Corneille reflect more deeply upon 
his art. 

Such results were not ohvious m 1637-9. In the wake of le Old the 
number of tragi-comedies increased and far exceeded that of tragedies. 
Mairet and Scud4ry, who had been among Corneille’s chief opponents in 
the quarrel, sought to rival him by writing tragi-comedies. Though there 
is an mcreased tendency to observe rules for unity and propriety, to intro- 
duce historical characters, and to dimmish comic elements, it is still possible 
for a tragi-comedy to represent places both within and outside of a country 
and to make great use of music and spectacle. Tragedy shows less unity 
than in 1635-6, while there is considerable spectacle in several tragedies, 
an attempt to reproduce Senecan horror in Monleon’s Thyeste. It may be 
said, however, that Du Eyer gave in Alcionee a more perfect model of unity 
in form and tone than had previously been seen in France. Comedies 
of the period constitute a more important group than those of 1635-6 and 
one that is more nearly classical in technique. They include les Viswnnaires 
with its maiked emphasis on the characters rather than on the plot and 
with a discussion of the unities in its text. It pointed the way for the 
development of French classical comedy, but its influence remained slight, 
for not long after it appeared the Spanish vogue turned many French 
authors in a different direction. Neither this play, nor Alcionee can be 
shown to have owed their classical characteristics to le Cid, though both 
derived from it certain suggestions. 

In the meanwhile Corneille continued to meditate. By producing Horace, 
early in 1640, he threw the weight of his mfluence in favor of the kmd of tra- 
gedy that Mairet, Tristan, and Du Eyer had already attempted. When this 
play was followed by Cinna and Polyeucte, tragedy was definitely established 
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as the leading genre in. France and the classical type as the kind that was to 
be preferred. This influence is indicated by the facts that m 1643-8 more 
tragedies were WTitteTi than tragi-comedies and that the latter genre came 
to be more and more like the former. Corneille was doubtless aided by his 
contemporaries of 1640-2, who composed twenty-two tragedies, most of 
which show similar characteristics to his except Baro’s Saint Eustache, a 
quite irregular play, and seven tragedies that were written in prose. 

A tragedy, according to Corneille’s usage in 1640-8 and that of most of 
his contemporaries is a play concerned with the circumstances, largely 
psychological, that brmg about a deed of historical or legendary importance. 
Corneille did not feel free to invent his subjects, though m Eerachus he 
came near domg so, for he feared that, without a legendary or historical 
guarantee, they might be regaided as unreal He and his contemporaries 
sought subjects that would give them an opportunity to create persons torn 
by an inner conflict, or several persons whose wills are opposed to one 
another. They tried to preserve unity of tone, excluding physical violence, 
the comic, the trivial, and persons of the middle and lower classes. Their 
events usually take place within twenty-four hours and m a single room. 
Subordinate interests are allowed if they influence the main outcome. The 
exposition, telling who the characters are, their relations to one another, 
their purposes, and the means at their disposal, is completed in the first 
act. The action, which may begin there, too, becomes more intense as the 
play progresses, and brings about the main event, placed at the end except 
for a few Imes devoted to “unfinished business.” There must be careful 
preparation, so that, though an event may surprise, it will not seem m- 
explicable when it occurs. There must be suspense, fluctuation in fortune, 
danger of death. The tragedies are written in alexandrme couplets that 
may be varied by stances or responses of oracles in other measures. There 
are five acts, subdivided into scenes, the number of which is not fixed and 
which are usually Imked throughout an act by the presence of one or more 
of the characters. 

These prmciples were not always strictly respected, but they were m the 
mam. An author was free to stress various emotions, to separate mtense 
scenes by those designed to inform the spectators or to allow him repose. 
Corneille regarded love as essential, but did not consider it stern enough 
to be dominant. He excluded neither altogether good, nor altogether evil 
characters. He allowed the mervexlleux, but made sparing use of it except 
in his religious tragedies. He usually preferred that his characters should 
make their decisions with fuU knowledge of what the results were likely 
to be. His leading contemporaries, Eotrou, Du Eyer, and Tristan, had 
many of the same ideals, but at times they gave a larger role to love and 
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were less snccesstul m analyzing situations and in wringing out of them, 
as Corneille usually did, all the arguments that are to be found in them. 

Tragi-comedies were also mflucnccd by the classical movement, but they 
retained the happy ending. It is true that five were written in prose and 
that two were each composed of five plots unrelated except by a frame, but 
Du Ryer wrote several that in form and in the insistence upon psychological 
analysis rather than upon physical action were close to tragedy. While 
most of them have less unity of tone and structure than tragedy, they 
resemble more closely the latter ffenre than do tragi-comedies of earlier 
years. 

Authors of comedy kept up an appearance of classical structure, but, 
for the study of characters and manners that one would expect to find, is 
often substituted a primary interest in a complicated intrigue. This fact 
seems due in large measure to imitation of Spanish and Italian comedies 
and a consequent turning away from Plautus and from the methods em- 
ployed in comedies like les Visionnaires. Le Menteur, though derived 
from a Spanish play, is an exception, but Vlntrigue des filous and les 
Songes des hommes esveillez, in which studies of manners abound, support 
this view, as they are free from foreign influence. This inconsistency in 
comedy between emphasis upon intrigue and classical aims does not seem 
to have disturbed the critics of the time, perhaps because they were 
primarily interested in tragedy D’Aubignac declared that the principles 
of dramatic art were so well known to dramatists that his Pratique was 
mtended. not for them, but for the public. 

The main point to notice is that the classical rules for tragedy were well 
established in Prance before the middle of the century and that they were 
applied to a certain extent in other genres. Then the Fronde overthrew 
the predominance of tragedy, gave tragi-comedy a prolongation of its life, 
and brought about the triumph of comedy. It was especially in this last 
genre that new developments were to take place. Farce had continued to 
lead a somewhat obscure existence at Pans, thanks especially to the exer- 
tions of Jodelet at the Marais. One composed by Boisrobert was published 
in 1655, owing probably to its havmg been played as part of an elaborate 
ballet. In the provinces farces had probably remained much more popular 
and had doubtless attracted the attention of Moliere. Chappuzeau had 
published one in 1656 at Lyons m which were sketched the manners of 
arrivistes and of learned women. When Moli^re returned to Paris, he won 
his first great success with the Precieuses, which combines qualities of the 
farce with those of a comedy of manners. It is with this play that he 
abandons complications of plot and returns to the simple type of comedy 
that had been illustrated by les Visionna/ires before the influence of Spain 
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was seriously felt. Moliere took suggestions from many sources, but it is 
especially les Precieuses, Sgmarelle, and VEcole des maris that lead up to 
VEcole det femmes, which occupies m the history of Trench comedy the 
position that Horace had acquired in the history of Trench tragedy over 
twenty years before. 

Comedy, as exemplified in VEcole des femmes and in a number of plays 
that followed it, is primarily concerned with drawing comic material from 
character, usmg manners as an accessory, presenting a delightful dialogue, 
and minimizing plot. The unities of time and place are usually respected, 
the notions of preparation and suspense are those of tragedy, but episodes 
that do not mfluence the mam plot are admitted, unity may be obtained 
through character rather than through structure, comedies may be in one 
act, or m three acts, as well as m five, prose is often employed instead of 
verse, and the vocabulary is larger and less abstract than in tragedy. Kings 
and prmces are excluded, but aristocrats may appear, although most of the 
characters belong to the middle or lower classes. Danger of death is re- 
moved and there is little sentimentality, but there may be variety in tone, 
for both dialogues of considerable elegance and those that descend to the 
vulgarity of farce are admitted The test is not whether the mam events 
have the support of history or legend, but whether they seem, from our 
knowledge of life, to be likely to have happened and to be significant. 

MoMre’s leading characters are persons warped by egotism, avarice, 
hypocondria, or some such cause of maladjustment that makes them the 
source of comic material. They are at their best m his high comedies, but 
sometimes appear elsewhere, for he also wrote farces, comedies-ballets, or 
imaginative and spectacular productions like Amphitryon and Psyche. 
When critics, wedded to the intrigue type of comedy, attacked him, he 
created m reply a one-act play devoted to dramatic criticism. His opponents 
retorted with similar productions. The publication of one-act plays became 
popular. Many actors followed his example and composed comedies, a 
phenomenon that is in marked contrast with the usage of the first half of 
the century. Some of them, like Poisson and Chevalier, employed at times 
eight-syllable verse and came nearer than Molidre to preserving the char- 
acteristics of early farces. Comedy, as conceived by Moliere and his 
contemporaries, combines characteristics of such farces with suggestions for 
plot and situations from the more complex comedies they replaced, and for 
form and analysis of motive from classical tragedy. Out of varied sources 
plays were written that renewed comedy, as tragedy had been renewed by 
the precedmg generation, with such success that comedy remained the 
leadmg genre through almost all the rest of the century. 

Meanwhile Corneille had returned to dramatic composition, and, m a 
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senes of tragedies, helped to restore interest in that genre. His general 
principles remained the same as they had been before He made them clear 
m 1660 by publishmg three tieatises on his art. He sought Tariety by 
the form of the verse he employed m Agesilas and by drawmg the portrait 
of a barbarian in Attila, but, as in Pompee, he tended to scatter the mterest 
over too many characters and, except m Surena, his treatment of love had 
become frigid, so that these later tragedies did not rival his earlier ones or 
those that Eacine •ftas writing in and after 1667. 

Thomas Corneille, Qumault, Bo3’er and others also wrote tragedies, some 
with complex plots, others quite simple m structure, but none of them altered 
the general classical concepts. Hor did Eacine, though he imparted new 
life to tragedy by emphasizing love more than his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, by giving it a genumely tragic quality, by a more careful analysis 
of his characters, by his personal skill at making the latter live, and by his 
gift of poetic expression. His conception of drama was narrower than 
Corneille’s. With the exception of Berenice, his tragedies do not have 
simpler subjects than some UTitten by his contemporaries. But, reaching 
maturity after classical principles had been established, he adapted himself 
to them more readily than older dramatists, he was unwilling to sacrifice the 
vraisemllalle to the vrai, and the emphasis he placed on psychological 
analysis rather than upon heroic devotion to certain principles made him 
more acceptable than Corneille to a generation that had known the dis- 
appointments of the Fronde. Eacine’s tragedies are the best justification 
for the classical system. The rules do not account for his genius, but 
without them he would not have written as he did. Unfortunately his 
example gave less gifted persons the impression that, merely by keepmg the 
rules, they could equal his achievements. 

Since neither Eacine’s tragedies, nor comedies like TaHuffe and le 
Misanthrope satisfied the craving of Parisian spectators for spectacle, two 
other types of plays fiourished in their time. In les Facheux Moli^re made 
ballets integral parts of the comedy, a custom that he and others continued 
in a number of plays, the most successful of which were le Bourgeois 
GenUlhomme and le Malade tmaginatre. In Amphitryon and Psyche he 
contributed to the “ machme ” play, a type that had come into existence 
long before, but which was cultivated especially in the time of Moliere 
and Eacine. 

Such plays have their roots early in the century, when Hardy composed 
his Proserpine and Gigantomachie-, Monl4on, his Amphytrite\ Durval, his 
Travaux d’Ulysse] and when pastorals occasionaEy introduced divinities in 
“machines.” The first of these plays, in altered form, was presented to 
the public by Claveret about 1638. Not long afterwards appeared Chapo- 
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ton’s Orphee and Sallebray’s Jugement de Paris. A decade later the 
presence of Torelli and of mechanisms brought from Italy enabled Cor- 
neille to compose AndromMe, the most elaborate play of the kind composed 
up to that time. Boyer’s Ulysse and a play derived from Eotrou’s Sosies 
were contemporary with it. As thus definitely established, the tj-pe -was 
characterized by a mythological subject, elaborate and varied spectade, 
mcluding fl.ights m the air, and the subordination to the spectacular of 
plot, characters, and other elements of tragedy. 

The Fronde checked the immediate development of the type, but in the 
fifties it acquired more modest representatives in Montauban’s Fehcxe, the 
last act of Quinault’s Comcdie sans comedie, Gilbert’s Endimion and that 
of Frangoise Pascal, and a revival of Sallebray’s production. When the 
■war 'was over, its ending and the marriage of Louis XIV were celebrated 
by Corneille’s Toison d’or, as spectacular as Andromede. Chapoton’s work 
was revived. Boyer composed Jupiter et Semele, one of the most striking 
“ machine ” plays of the century. Moliere was hampered by the limitations 
of his theater m producmg Amphitryon, but, once his stage was enlarged, 
he was able to bring out Psyche The vogue continued after Molifere’s 
death with several " machine ” pla}'s by de Vise and with Thomas Corneille’s 
Cvrce. A less expensive type, without the mythological subject, was ex- 
emplified by VInconnu, la Devmeresse, le Tnomphe des dames, and la Pierre 
philosophale. There weie also revivals of several earlier “ machine ” plays 
After 1685, however, the cost of these productions, the growth of opera, 
whose spectacular qualities they had probablj" helped to inspire, and the 
popularitv of the comedy of manners made it inadvisable to continue them. 
Their history shows how incomplete is one’s idea of seventeenth-century 
tastes if one studies only the leading tragedies and comedies of the period 
and how classical regulations could be laid aside to follow the still more 
important “ art de plane.” 

The existence of comedies-iallets and of “ machine ” plays may have 
combmed with that of tragedy and comedj' to put an end to the popularity 
previously enjoyed by tragi-comedies. In 1659-66 a number of them were 
written that showed classical tendencies, but, after the latter date, the term 
IS applied only to Eosimond’s Nouveau Festin de Pierre and to two pro- 
vincial productions. It is true that five others were composed in 1670-3, 
but it was found advisable to disguise them under the term, comedie 
heroique. There was, mdeed, little need for tragi-comedies after they had 
been deprived by the classical system of their chief characteristics and 
after they had come closely to resemble tragedies. 

Attempts were made m 1652-5, in 1660-72, and occasionally at later 
periods to revive pastorals. Some of them were written for courtly festivi- 
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ties. Some were written by amateurs who were out of touch with the drama 
of Paris. N’one of them ever attained more than brief success. The genre 
IS, indeed, after 1634, largely negligible. 

In the seventies Moli^re died, Corneille wrote his last play, and Bacme 
withdrew from dramatic composition m order to be one of the royal his- 
toriographers. It was now more difficult for young authors to show origi- 
nality, as they had to contend with the prestige acquired by the work of the 
three major dramatists. The critics had, indeed, supplied them with recipes 
for concocting plays, but they had also furnished the spectators with 
reasons for attacking them. In tragedy Campistron sought novelty by the 
use of the disguised subject and by reviving the theme of mcest, a few 
authors dramatized modern, even national subjects, and Racine, returning 
briefly to the drama, composed two biblical tragedies m which he treated 
larger themes than he had formerly done, introduced choruses, and made 
greater use of spectacle and lyricism. None of these efforts was followed, 
however, to any great extent. While a number of interesting tragedies 
were produced by these and by more conventional methods, most tragedies 
of the last two decades of the century merely continue the work of earlier 
authors. 

Comedy, on the other hand, was not only more flourishing than tragedy, 
but developed various new tendencies. By stressing manners, it was able 
to offer much material that has little or no resemblance to the work of 
Moli^re. While the comedy of character was revived, the prevailmg form 
was that of the one-act play, especially associated with Dancourt. More 
comedies were written in prose than in verse. While the unity of time 
had become a law and the unitj'' of place was rarely violated, the unity of 
action and the rules for linking scenes were often disregarded. Music and 
dancmg were more frequently introduced than formerly. The plays often 
lacked the significance of Moliere’s, but several dramatists acquired mastery 
in composing comic dialogue. At the same time the Theatre Italian sup- 
plied many scenes written in French that respected none of the classical 
rules, differed in tempo from the work of the Com6die Frangaise, and 
showed that Pans could appreciate comic devices that had almost no rela- 
tion to Moliere. With such farces, as well as with the development of the 
comedie-vaudeville, went the danger that the art of amusing an audience 
had been so generally acquired that dever improvisation was threatening 
the existence of the long art on which Horace had msisted. 

The art of the dramatist differed in various periods of the century. At 
first there was a time of freedom that brought little distinction. Then 
regulation was introduced, was experimented with, and was accepted m 
tragedy because it seemed to produce better results than composition with- 
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out the revision occasioned by the rules. Authors were made to reflect upon 
their art. Their achievement justifies their acceptance of rule, though what 
was good for them was not necessarily desirable at other periods and m 
other lands. The principles of classical tragedy were well established in the 
thirties and forties. Those of classical comedy, delayed by the influence 
of Spanish and Italian comedy, triumphed in 1659-72 with Moliere. French 
classical drama, most thoroughly exemplified in tragedy by Eacine and 
Corneille, in comedy by Moliere, became the model for many Frenchmen 
and for many Europeans outside of France. If anyone thinks, however, 
that these three writers represent the whole of French production, he should 
study the history of tragi-comedy, of “machine" plays, of the Theatre 
Italien, of the comedy of manners as it was written by Dancourt and his 
contemporaries. The variety of French dramatic art in the seventeenth 
century is remarkable. The universal acceptance of fixed standards by 
the authors is a fiction created m the eighteenth century and still cherished 
by those who prefer to judge by samples of their own selection rather than 
by an extensive examination of extant plays. 



CHAPTEE V 


DEAMATISTS WHO BEHAN TO WEITB BEFORE CORNEILLE 

Tie first French seventeenth-centnry dramatist of note is Alexandre 
Hardy, to whom I have already devoted a chapter (II, Part I). I showed 
there that EigaPs estimate of him has had to be revised. He was, it is true, 
the most prolific dramatist of the century, but the quality of his work does 
not give him similar distmction. The plays that have survived are tragedies, 
pastorals, and tragi-comedies or “poemes dramatiques.” He looked upon 
himself as a disciple of Gamier and Eonsard, but he had to meet the 
demands of the actors for whom he wrote. His tragedies show, like 
Garmer’s, opening monologues recited by ghosts, long tirades, occasional 
choruses and stichomythias, and are primarily concerned with the pathetic 
fate of distinguished individuals, but it is hard to discover m them the 
application of any consistent aesthetic theory. He may dramatize larger 
issues than the fate of indniduals, give his mam characters struggles m 
their souls, introduce an Aristotelian hero, or compose a tragedie bourgeoise. 
One feels that such characteristics are due to the sources he happened to 
select rather than to his seeking material that would illustrate his theories. 
His tragedies represent a compiomise between the kind that Gamier had 
inherited from Seneca and the irregular variety that is closely related to 
tragi-comedy The relative importance given to men may be due m part to 
the scarcity of actresses. 

His five pastorals were written under Italian influence, with highly 
conventionalized characters and themes, with the intervention of gods and 
satyrs, and in verses of ten syllables. He deserves credit for humanizmg 
certam characters, for his use of preparation, and for his reduction in length 
of discussions and tirades, but his work seems to have added little to the 
importance of the genre. Later authors of pastorals preferred alexandrines 
and a number of them have left us chomses, as he failed to do. 

Much more important is his contribution to tragi-comedy, which without 
him might not have acquired its special characteristics, for few of those, 
other than his, written in 1595-1625 possess them. He threw his influence 
into making the typical tragi-comedy a play with a romantic plot derived 
from a work of fiction, showmg preparation, suspense, and progress towards 
a definite denouement, while admittmg episodes that do not affect the main 
outcome, stressing mcident rather than character, allowing representatives 
of various classes to appear, not exdudmg the comic, and ending in hap- 
piness. It was probably his example that mduced the next generation to 
make so much of tragi-comedy, which became the popular genre whEe 
classical tragedy was developing. 
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Hardy’s work shows serious structural defects, an antiquated vocabulary, 
a ponderous and unattractive style. He is tasteless and obscure. Auvrays 
reference to the “ suitte confuse de ses paroles mal arraiigees ” is not too 
severe. Most of his plays had probably ceased to be acted a few years after 
his death, while those that had a longer appeal had to be rewritten. He 
was a typical hack-writer, pressed for time, unwilling to adapt his verses 
to the requirements of a changing vocabulary, living long enough to see 
his work laigely replaced and bitterly to resent it. He has, however, his- 
torical importance owing to the mass of his work, to the fact that certam 
of his characteristics were subsequently to be developed, and to the example 
he set of one who believed that dramatic composition might fill a man’s life 
instead of being merely an occasional avocation. 

Among his contemporaries of 1610-19 the two who seem most worthy of 
mention are the Normans, Mainfray and Troterel. The former drew 
inspiration from Eonsard and showed the general characteristics exhibited 
by Hardy, except that he wrote only a few plays and had a less turgid style. 
Five of his productions are derived from the Bible, Seneca, Petronius, 
other ancient writers, and a French sixteenth-century novelist, while the 
sixth IS an allegorical pastoral written in praise of Louis XIII. He 
handled his material with great freedom and improved his style as he pro- 
ceeded. In I’Ephesienne, which is probably his, he showed very considerable 
humor and psychological discernment. His independence is indicated by 
the freedom with which he altered Seneca, by his covering some twenty 
years in his Cyrus tnomphant, and by the fact that two of his plays have 
each only four acts. La Chasse roydlle is a curious mixture of allegorical, 
mythological, and realistic elements. His work had elements of promise, 
but he did not concentrate sufficiently on any one of his interests to make 
him long remembered. 

Troterel was more productive, composing ten plays of various genres. 
He IS chiefiy known for his Saint e Agnes, which has eharacteiistics of later 
religious tragedies, the Christian samt, the milder Christian, the pagan 
who appreciates Christianity, and the pagan who persecutes. Pastoral and 
comic elements are introduced and there is a curious picture of the modern 
underworld, despite the religious atmosphere of the play. L’Amour 
triompJiant, written in prose, refers to a number of customs of the day. 
Les Comvaux, one of the few comedies of the period, resembles a Eenais- 
sance comedy, while Gillette, both m its eight-syllable verse and in its style, 
recalls the Old French farce. The last pastorals, Aristene and Phihstee, 
are noteworthy for a trial scene in the former and the portrayal of peasant 
life m the latter. Troterel’s gifts were essentially those of an author of 
comedies, but the tastes of his day turned him to pastorals and to religious 
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plays, SO that the best part of his work is submerged m material that he was 
ill equipped to dramatize effectively. 

It IS in 1620-31 that we first find genuine poets interesting themselves 
in composing plays that have survived. Eacan’s Bergenes, while awkwardly 
constructed and filled with conventional elements, is remarkable for its 
unity of tone, the correctness of its prosody and style, and its appealing 
treatment of young love and of rural life. It is m this pastoral that 
Malherbe’s reforms begin to influence dramatists. Racan showed feelmg 
for nature as it appeared in the neighborhood of early seventeenth-century 
Pans, he employed various concrete terms, and he wrote with considerable 
charm. He did not, however, repeat his experiment and his one play was 
not well enough adapted to the requirements of a popular stage for it to 
exert any considerable influence upon those that followed. 

Theophile’s Pyrame was better knmvn among dramatists. It remamed 
for some time in the Parisian repertory. Though carelessly constructed and 
notorious for its concetti, it still appeals by the haunting quality of the 
verse, the emphasis on love and death, the portrayal of lovers strugglmg 
against Fate. Though it was soon criticized for its affectations, it remained 
popular until Boileau and his disciples, oblivious of its fine qualities, 
condemned it in the name of reason. 

Like Eacan and Th4ophile, d’Urf6, whose Astree was to become a mine 
of dramatic material, left but a smgle play, remarkable chiefly for the 
author’s attempt to introduce iimeless verses. Bazire d’Amblamville is 
noteworthy for the stylistic alterations made in successive versions of a 
pastoral under the influence of Bertaut and Malherbe. There was still need 
for an author who could perfect dramatic technique, employ the prosody of 
Malherbe, and compose enough plays to bring about dramatic reforms. 

The man who was young enough to make the attempt was Jean Mairet 
of Besangon, who studied at Pans, was protected by the due de Mont- 
morency, and took part in the war against the Protestants. He began his 
career by imitating the leading French authors of the day. Chryseide is 
derived from the Astree, owes much to Pyrame, and is the kind of tragi- 
comedy that Hardy favored. There are lyrical passages, a recit of military 
adventures, comic dialogues, changes of fortune, psychological struggles, 
a spectacular final act, with the solution of the problem in the last few lines 
of the play. There is concentration of interest, though as yet no formal 
attempt to follow rules. The play introduced Mairet to Parisian audiences 
and encouraged him to write his still more popular Sylvie, a pastoral with 
elements of tragi-eomedy. A dialogue contained m it was, accordmg to 
Fontenelle, often recited “ par nos peres et m5res k la bavette.” It attracted 
audiences to whom both pastorals and tragi-comedies appealed. After 
composing it, Mairet was prepared to become a reformer. 
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Desiring to rival the reputation of Tasso, he embodied the new rules 
of unity in his Silvanvre, a reworking of d’Urfe’s play. He reduced its 
length, employed alexandrines instead of blank verse, eliminated vulgarity 
and affectations, and, in imitation of Tasso, gave it choruses and greater 
unity than it had had. Less original than his earlier works, the play met 
with little success, but it prompted the publication of a preface that rallied 
dramatists to the new rules, somewhat as they were, two centuries later, to 
be urged by Victor Hugo, in la Preface de Cromwell, to abandon them. 

Mairet, however, did not apply his rules in his next play, a gay, immoral, 
though not mdecent comedy, les Galanteries du due d’Ossonne, Neapolitan 
in settmg, with references to manners and a lively dialogue. It was followed 
by Virgime, a tragi-comedy that has about the unity of Bilvanire and seems 
to have attracted attention by its highly developed intrigue. Mairet then 
turned for the first time to the fourth genre, tragedy, and brought out, 
late m 1634, his most distinguished production, Sophonishe. 

I have referred in the last chapter to the classical qualities of this play, 
m which the mmgling of war and love and the fact that the manners are 
those of the seventeenth century must have attracted partisans of tragi- 
comedy who would not have been mterested in the new method employed. 
Winning both radicals and conservatives, Mairet accomplished much both in 
making tragedy agam popular and in causing the partial acceptance of the 
classical system. He was now the leadmg French dramatist, but, to keep 
that title, he had to compose other tragedies, as he did in writing Marc- 
Antoine and Solyman. In the first he again put on the stage an African 
princess m conflict with Homans and supplied an important role for the 
actor, Montdory, who had distinguished himself in Sophomsbe. The play 
was well received, but did not increase the author’s fame. Solyman, an 
adaptation of an Italian tragedy, was not acted till the winter of 1637-8, 
after Mairet had got himself mvolved m the quarrel over le Cid. 

Resenting Corneille’s claims to originality and fearing that SopJionisbe 
might be forgotten, he attributed most of le Cvd to Guillen de Castro, 
overlooking the fact that his own Solyman owed quite as much to an Italian 
dramatist. Corneille replied with an msulting reference to Mairet’s 
comedy. Further argument occasioned the latter’s absurd production of his 
family tree. His part in the controversy was not to his credit and seems 
to have made him limit himself to tragi-comedies in the vain hope of 
rivalmg le Old. The four that he wrote are feeble productions, chiefly 
remarkable for the fact that two of them violate his own rules and that one 
of these, Athenais, contains a Christian element. Instead of seeking to 
develop this last novelty, he devoted himself, after the fouith of these 
tragi-comedies, to diplomacy, was forced by Mazarm to return to Besangon, 
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and there lived out a long life, which ended in 1686, watching from a 
distance the evolution of French classical tragedy, which he had fathered, 
but to which, alter Corneille’s influence became dominant, he had made 
no contribution. He remams primarily the author of Ohryskde, Sylvie, the 
preface to Silvamre, and Sophontsbe, works that were important when they 
first appeared. He was a reformer, but he was obliged to leave many 
elements of the reform to abler hands. 

Mairet had begun his career in 1625. About three years later he was 
]omed by several young men who helped him swell the Parisian repertory. 
Pichou composed four plays, of which one derived from the Astree is lost 
The other three came from Spain or Italy the first French dramatization 
of an episode in Don Quixote, a tragi-comedy based on a tale by Cespedes 
y Meneses, and an adaptation of Bonarelli’s pastoral, Filh di Sciro. Pichou 
wrote verse with considerable skill, employed stances, as only a few had 
done before him, emphasized psj'chological struggles, turned recits into 
action, and added spectacular effects. He might have had an important 
career if, in 1630 or early m 1631, he had not been assassinated. Auvray, 
who dramatized two episodes of the Astree, indulged in many verbal con- 
ceipta. He had attacked Hardy and preferred a clearer style than his, but 
substituted more modern affectations for those of the old dramatist. 

A third young author was d’Urf^’s secretary, Baro, who, after completing 
the Astree, derived dramatic material from it, first in his Gelinde, a “poeme 
heroique ” mainly in prose that has the distinction of being the first French 
dramatic work to contain an inner play, the first in which a dramatist 
writing for the popular stage drew material from the Bible, and one of the 
first to make considerable use of contemporary manners. His prose, which is 
often prolix, probably prevented his play from making a greater impression. 
He next composed a pastoral, derived fiom the Astree and conforming to 
Mairet’s rules, and two lost plays, one of which appears to have been a 
comedy of manners About 1639 he wrote a most irregular Saint Eustache, 
the first of a group of plays composed for the Parisian stage and derived 
from lives of saints. After this he accepted the classical system, composing 
a tragedy and four tragi-comedies that he called “poemes dramatiques” 
or left without indication of genre. Despite his membership in the French 
Academy, he remained an independent dramatist, as is shown especially in 
Celxnde, Saint Eustache, the element of horror in Rosemonde, and his ding- 
ing to romantic subjects towards the end of his career, when most of his 
contemporaries were turning away from them. 

Much more important than these three writers was Pierre Du Eyer, son 
of a minor poet and dramatist, who must have given him a sound classical 
education He was, like Corneille, a lawyer and ultimately a translator. 
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blit, like him, preferred durmg most of his career the drama. His early 
work shows tendencies similar to those of his friend Auvray, with whom he 
attacked and was attacked by Hardy, but ho also utilized his knowledge of 
ancient tongues, drawing his first three plays from Plutarch, a late Greek 
romance, and Barclay’s Latin novel, Arffenis. They are all tragi-comedies, 
of which the last is in two journees. He next dramatized a French novel, 
adapted an Italian pastoral, based a tragi-comedy, Alcimidon, on another 
late Greek romance, composed a comedy with pastoral elements, and derived 
a tragi-comedy from the Astree. Like Mairet, he had by this time written 
plays in three genres and avoided tragedy, but he had laid greater stress on 
tragi-comedy with thrilling events, considerable use of spectacle, and 
occasional concetti. He had, however, preserved the unity of time in his 
pastoral and had achieved considerable concentration in Alcimedon, which 
has a small east, observes the unities as understood at the time, and is the 
first play to keep “ liaison de presence ” for the scenes of each act. But 
he was merely experimenting, for he did not respect the unities m the last 
two of these five plays. 

These were his comedy, les Vendanges de Suresne, and his CUomedon. 
The comedy is written in an agreeable style, is located down the river from 
Pans, and has various references to manners. The farce-player, Gros 
Guillaume, has a r61e in it, as he had had in two eailier plays by Du Eyer. 
While the latter continued the tradition of tragi-comedy m CUomedon, he 
had improved his art so decidedly that d’Aubignac cited it as an example 
of a play with a “belle mtrigue.” Not long after it appeared, Mairet 
brought out his Sophonisle and Du Kyer, like many of his contemporaries, 
turned for the first time to tragedj-. 

Like Mairet he selected a subject from Eoman history and constructed 
his play in accordance with the unities Lucrece is remarkable for preserv- 
ing the proprieties despite the difficulty of the subject, for the psychological 
preparation displayed in it, and for the authors making of it, except for 
the rank of the villain, a tragedie bourgeoise. It is the first tragedy in 
which the scenes are linked throughout each act. It must have encouraged 
Du Eyer in his effort at compression, as he chose for his next tragedy, 
Alcionee, the smallest amount of material that any French author had 
selected or was to select before Eacine’s Berenice Limiting his cast to 
three characters and their attendants, he made of his play a purely psy- 
chological tragedy, m which a senes of discussions and monologues leads to 
the hero’s suicide. The play suffers, however, from this lack of material. 
Speeches are unduly lengthened and there is insufficient variety in the 
scenes. The heroine suppresses so completely evidence of her love that 
there is no resemblance to the interviews between Eodrigue and Chimene. 
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The effect is somewhat that of a tour de force, but the tragedy was quite 
successful, owmg, perhaps, to the portrayal of the weak and schemmg kmg 
and to the pity aroused by the heio. D’Aubignac reported that, though 
there had never been a tragedy “moms intrigute,” few had had a “plus 
favorable succez.” 

In Du Ryer’s third tragedy, Saul, he produced the first biblical play of 
the century written for the Parisian stage. The hero is one of the most 
strikmg creations of the classical theater m his hopeless struggle against 
the fate to which he knows he has been condemned. His patriotism and 
his paternal devotion develop his character admirably and in a manner that 
the unity of time rarely allowed. The surroundings of the witch and the 
interview with Samuel’s ghost add a considerable element of spectacle. 
The play is also unusual in tliat sexual love is reduced to a minimum. 
Unfortunately the minor characters do not compare in interest with the 
protagonist, a fact that may explain why it did not have greater success. 

It may have been the realization of this weakness in the tragedy that 
made Du Eyer produce a different type of play in Esther, which, though 
also derived from the Bible, is not religious in spirit, but a tragedy of court 
intrigue with a happy ending for the herome. No character compares with 
Saul, but Esther, Vashti, Ahasuerus, and Haman have more dramatic 
qualities than the minor characters in the earlier tragedy. The play has, 
of course, been overshadowed by Racine’s less dramatic, but much more 
poetic treatment of the same subject. One may, however, credit Du Ryer 
with treating, long before Racine did, a larger subject than that of an 
individual’s fortunes, and with a plea for religious tolerance. 

The same desire to supply a number of good rfiles was shown m his next 
and most successful tragedy, Scevole, which has a patriotic hero and heroine, 
the magnanimous king who is their enemy, and his protege, the embittered 
and skeptical “roi en exil.” The startling vision of murder and hand- 
burning is, of course, kept behind the scenes, but the characters are brought 
together in a manner that lacks neither variety nor power. It was probably 
infiuenced by Cinna and is the most Cornelian of Du Eyer’s plays, except 
for the fact that we sympathize with the Roman republic, as we are not 
supposed to do when we read Corneille. It remained in the repertory of the 
Comedie Frangaise till 1747, longer than any other tragedy written in the 
first half of the seventeenth century except Venceslas and plays by Corneille. 

A patriotic theme was again attempted by Du Ryer in Themistoole, which 
deals with the conversion of an internationalist to the religion of the patria, 
a theme that is fresh enough today, but much of the work is devoted to 
petty and uninteresting court mtrigue that deprived the play of the success 
that its original conception deserved. It had at least the merit of mfluencing 
Campistron’s Alcibiade, which was acted almost as late as Scevole. 
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One is struck, in reading these tragedies, by the variety of Du Ryer’s 
sources, which include Greek and Roman history, the Bible, and Ariosto, 
and by the liberality of his point of view, which brought him to express 
sympathy for Saul, though condemned by Jehovah, to make a plea for 
religious tolerance, and to uphold the Roman republic, despite the fact that 
his tragedies were written in the midst of monarchical and clerical rule. 
He showed decided ability at drawing character, at handlmg moral prob- 
lems, and at creating situations, but he often failed in attention to details 
and he lacked the style necessary to make his tragedies rank with those of 
Corneille. 

His conversion to the classical pomt of view made him an innovator in 
regard to liaison des scenes and in an attempt to dramatize a very small 
amount of material. It also led him to create classical tragi-comedy. This 
he did in Clangene (1637-8), where the romantic machinery of the tale is 
shoved into the background and the emphasis is placed on a series of moral 
struggles, presented in a play that is^ as well unified as are his tragedies. 
He renewed the attempt a few years later in Berenice, written in laborious 
and antithetical prose, with too much mformation reserved for the last act, 
and in Nitocns, which, influenced by Cinna, closely approaches a tragedy 
with a happy ending. His Dynams contains a larger amount of material 
and possesses less unity, but in Anaxandre he returned to the methods 
employed in the composition of Olarigine and Nitocns. If we compare 
Anaxandre with Cleomedon, which it resembles, we can see how different 
Du Ryer’s attitude had become in the score of years that separate the two 
plays. He completed his last play at the end of the Fronde and may have 
been discouraged by the public’s lack of interest at that time in serious 
plays. Instead of continuing as a dramatist, he devoted himself to trans- 
lation and, as he died in 1658, could not, like Corneille, return to his earlier 
art. He did more to establish French classical tragedy than any other 
dramatist except Mairet and Corneille. Among authors of tragedy in the 
first ha l f of the century the merit of his work was surpassed only by 
Corneille and, perhaps, by Rotrou, 

The latter probably had a position similar to Hardy’s as a provider for 
the troupe of the Hotel de Bourgogne. He consequently turned out a large 
number of plays, many of which aie lost, but he differed from Hardy in the 
care with which he wrote and in the fact that a great deal of his material 
is derived from plays written in Spanish, Italian, Latin, and Greek In the 
first ten years of his career he produced forty-two plays, of which eighteen 
are lost. Many of them suffered from hasty composition. He employed 
much romantic machinery, presented his characters superficially, and often 
lacked structural skill, yet there are m these early productions many things 
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of interest, sncli as the psychiatric device by which a character in VHypo- 
condriaque is convinced, by fear of death, that he is alive; the fanciful use 
of magic in la Bague de VOubly and VInnocente Infideht&-, the portrayal 
of jealousy in the latter production, of young love in Filandre and Laure 
peisecutee, the references to poetry and the drama in la Pelenne amoureuse, 
Celimene, and I’Heureux Naufrage, and poetic passages elsewhere.’- He 
was the first to adapt Spanish plays to the French stage and one of the first 
to adapt Plautus and Seneca. While he owed much to his models, he often 
rendered them more dramatic and more in accordance with the taste of his 
audience. His Hercule mourant, which preceded Sophonisbe, is, except for 
its spectacular features, almost as thoroughly classical. His Sosies served as 
an intermediary between Plautus and Moliere. His Celiane, Celimene, and 
Deux Pucelles were rewritten, after his death, by other dramatists. His 
Antigone, held to be one of the best tragedies of its decade, was not without 
influence on Eacine. This last play, Hercule mourant, la Bague de VOubly, 
VInnocente Infidelite, les Deux Pucelles, and Laure persecutee still possess 
much that is genumely tragic, charmmg, or comic. 

After 1637 he seems to have been allowed to compose more slowly, with 
the result that only eleven plays were produced in twelve years. Imitation 
of other dramatists continues. Though some of his productions are not 
superior to those he had -written before 1638, others are undoubtedly his 
masterpieces. His Iphigenie was closely imitated by Le Clerc m an effort 
to compete with the Iphigeme of Eacine. His Behssaire passed on to the 
latter suggestions, first made in a play by Mira de Amescua, for a scene in 
Bntannicus. The “ Turkish ” scenes of his Sceur served as a link between 
Della Porta and le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. He is at his best in Saint 
Oenest, Venceslas, and Cosioes. The first of these, while lacking action, 
combines Christian inspiration with picturesque and dramatic references to 
the stage. The second presents the striking characters of old King Ven- 
ceslas, torn between his sense of justice and paternal affection, and that 
of his son, one of the most violent characters to appear on the classical stage. 
The scene in which the latter learns that he has killed his brother is 
especially effective, more so than in the Spanish origmal. It remamed in 
the repertory of the Comedie Frangaise until 1857 and had by that time 
been acted there more frequently than any other tragedy written in the first 
half of the seventeenth century except six by OomeiUe. Oosro^ is also an 
effective tragedy, forcefully written and with irony that recalls that of 
Nicomede. 

Eotrou showed throughout his work considerable ability as a stylist, a 

^ Cf above, the quotations on pp. 492, 558-9, 640, 643 of Part I, and on p. 215 
of Part II. 
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respect m which he is superior to Du Dyer, though his extensive borrowings 
from other dramatists marked him as less original. Both authors avoided 
participation in the quarrel over le Ctd and worked with Mniret and 
Corneille to establish the classical s}'stem In one respect Eotrou antici- 
pated Racine more than they did, for he showed, while the latter was a boy, 
the tragic nature of love, which Ladislas called “cet amour, non amour, 
mais ennemi des hommes • ” 

Inferior to Eotrou and Du Eyer, yet warmly welcomed by them when he 
published his first play, is Mareschal, in whose nine dramas can be clearly 
traced the conversion of a romantic author to classical regularity. He 
began with a tragi-comedy m two journees, confused in plot, superficial 
in psychology, with much variety in setting, in tone, and in the social classes 
introduced. When he published this plaj', he underscored in the preface 
his oppositon to the three unities. His next work, les Incoiistances d’Hylas, 
derived amusing material from the Astree and gave it unity only through 
the personality of Hylas. This fact entitles it to be called the first French 
comedy of character. La Soeur valeureuse violates rules both of unity and 
of propriety. Though le Railleur, the first play that he wrote after 
Sophontsbe had appealed, respects the unities superficially, its value lies, 
not m its form or in its analysis of chaiacter, but in its sketches of comic 
types, including those of a poet, a financier, and a courtesan. He followed 
this with a modernized adaptation of Plautus, a play derived from Sidnev’s 
Arcadia, a spectacular tragi-comedy with an ancient theme, and a tragedy 
that puts Charles the Bold on the stage. Finally, in Papyre he produced a 
thoroughly classical tragedy, with a Roman subject, few characters, unity 
of structure, and a dominant moral struggle, but by 1646, when it appeared, 
these qualities were far from being new. He showed originality by centering 
action around character, by his use of incest, by certain types that he 
portrayed, and by his turning to Engli.sh literature and to what he took 
to be French history for themes, but he was unable to develop his ideas 
effectively, so that he was obliged to resign himself to accepting the 
leadership of a school he had once strongly opposed. 

A word should be said about Eayssiguier, three of whose six plays were 
derived from the Astree. He was the first to dramatize the leading story 
of that novel and showed in his Celtdee that a moral theme could be 
extracted from it. He made an adaptation of Tasso’s Aminta, composed 
two tragi-comedies that emphasize localities near Pans, and paid some 
attention to manners. Limiting himself to tragi-comedy and tragi-comedie 
pastorale, he did not continue writing long enough to attempt tragedy and 
IS to be classified with Auvray rather than with Du Eyer and Eotrou. 
There were other dramatists who wrote less than he. Among them 
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Schelandre may be remembered for rewriting as a tragi-comedy in two 
joumees his tragedy -of 1608. Frenicle, for his limipd style. La Croix, 
for producing a play connected with the legend of Don Juan and composing 
it in varied meters ; Monl&n for his operatic Ampliyinte and his attempt to 
reproduce Senecan horror in his Thyeste. 

In short, the principal French authors to whom Corneille may have looked 
for guidance weie Hardy, Eacan, Theophile, Mairet, Du Eyer, and Eotrou. 
Hardy had led the way by regarding a play as primarily a composition that 
was to be acted and by his fixing the special characteristics of tragi-comedy. 
Eacan and Theophile had modernized dramatic style and the latter had 
shown how emotion could be expressed. Mairet had begun the movement 
towards classical regulation. He, Du Eyer, and Eotrou were developing 
classical ideas while Corneille was bringing out his early plays. These 
authors had, however, paid little attention to comedy, tragi-comedy held 
too important a place in the public mind, and there was still a good deal 
to be done in giving meanmg to the new rules and m writmg plays that 
would have a long life at home and considerable influence abroad. Let us 
see what CorneiEe was able to accomplish. 



CHAPTER VI 


PIERRE CORNEILLE 

A Norman student of the classics and of law, who may have heard his 
Jesuit instructors discuss “ c^s de conscience,” was inspired by a love-affair, 
according to a family tradition, to begin writmg plays. His models, as he 
tells us, were the productions of Hardy and of a few younger authors, 
probably Mairet, Du Eyer, and Eotrou, if no more than these. He was not 
at first influenced by ancient or by Spanish dramatists, nor was he then 
aware of classical rules He experimented, first with comedy, then with 
tragi-comedy, and finding the former more rewardmg, wrote in succession 
four other comedies. This was, indeed, to be his general method. He 
would try two or more genres, then concentrate for a while upon one of 
them. 

Although he began to write when pastorals and tragi-comedies were 
popular, he wrote none of the former and, after trying the latter once, 
preferred to devote himself to comedy, as few of his contemporaries were 
doing to any great e.vtent. In Meliie he sought to reproduce the talk of 
“honnStes gens” and avoided stock characters, indecency, and pastoral 
settmgs. He showed little originality in themes and characters and did 
not banish affectations, but he made an approach to comedy of manners and 
presented his work m a pleasing and graceful style, with a suggestion of the 
irony for which he was subsequently famed. It was obviously superior to 
Chtandre, a tragi-comedy of violence and horror, crudely constructed, 
though unified m time and place 

The four comedies that followed resemble 2Ielite and reproduce certam 
themes in that play or imitate one another with slight variations. ComeiUe 
improved his style in writmg them, added to his study of manners, deepened 
his concept of character. The scenes of the merchants in the GaJeriP, the 
location of that play and the Flace roynle m definite places in Paris, the 
wistful character of the suivanie in the comedy' that bears her name, the 
Willful Alidor of the Place i oyale, the introduction of literary criticism into 
the text of a play, the reference m one comedy to another are elements 
worth recalling. After toying with the unities in Chfandre Corneille re- 
jected them in la Veuve and la Galeite, applied them strictly in la Suivante, 
but less so in la Place royale. He also experimented in style, m drawing 
character, in the study of love. He must have felt that he had done more 
than anyone else to restore comedy to favor and that he was ready to try 
other fields. 

Eotrou and Mairet had brought tragedy to the attention of the public. 
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the former by adapting Seneca. Corneille followed their example by now 
composing a tragedy, Medee-, more especially Eotron’s, as he also made an 
adaptation of Seneca. Like him, too, he eliminated the chorus, made con- 
siderable use of spectacle, and altered his source freely. He greatly enlarged 
the role of Jason, probably because he knew that Hontdory would play it. 
He gave his heroine great strength of will, pieseivcd the unities about as 
Mairet had done in Soplioiiishe, and introduced for the first time stances 
into a tragedy. The play gave him an opportunity to illustrate principles 
he was subsequently to enunciate, that tragedy should admit love, but not 
as its chief passion, and that, if a subject is taken from a well-known 
historical or legendary source, the author need not fear that its lack of 
verisimilitude w ill interfere with its acceptability. 

His next play was a comedy very different both from his earlier work 
in that geme and from Medee. L’lllusxon comiquc is a “play within a play 
within a play ” and resembles a moving-picture The novel foim left little 
room for psychological analysis. The creation of a miles glonosus violated 
a principle of which he had boasted. But the play is attractive in its curious 
form and the variety of its effects, as well as in certain passages, one of 
which IS worthy of a picaresque novel, while another makes an eloquent 
defense of the theater. As his experimental mood was still upon him, he 
decided, after this tragedy and comedy, to make a new attempt to produce 
a tragi-comedy. 

He had already turned to a foreign dramatist, Seneca, while Eotrou, who 
had pointed the way, had also imitated a Spanish dramatist. Corneille 
again followed his example, selecting a play by Guillen de Castro for imita- 
tion, and produced le Cid, first acted early in January, 1637, Availing 
himself of the hybrid genre’s popularity, he gave his audience a tale of love, 
of war, and of duels, a violent scene m which an old man is slapped, the 
vision of a sword shown to the heroine by her lover while wet with her 
father’s blood, touches of comedy, variety in setting, and a happy ending. 
For the sake of those who were troubled about classical principles, he 
crowded the events into twenty-four hours, repiesented places in one city 
onlj", and put the battles and the duels behind the scenes. Of greater 
importance is the fact that he carved away much of the material offered by 
his source, emphasized the struggle in the hearts of Eodrigue and Chim^ne 
more than anything else, and arranged his material m such a way that 
amour-devovr and the law of the vendetta struggle against amour-passion 
first in the soul of the hero, then m that of the heroine. In presenting 
this conflict he was able to use all the resources he had acquired m scenes 
of preparation, suspense, and repose, a monologue of despair, stances, the 
narration of a battle, a debate before a king, scenes of analysis and argu- 
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ment between lovers who oppose each other and at the same time ronse each 
other to emulation. 

Xot only Eodrigue and Chimene, but noble and mortally offended Di^gue, 
the overbearing Count, the somewhat superfluous Infanta, and Don Sanche 
are well characterized, but their parts are so skillfully arranged that minor 
mterests do not cause us to foiget our principal concern. The style 
furnishes examples both of preciostie and of precise and striking maxims. 
Le Old was not so well written as some of Corneille’s later productions, but 
it has a youthful ardor that he never recaptured and that has made many 
consider it his finest work. 

This was not universally admitted at the start. Corneille was criticized for 
crowding his action, for failing to mention the Moors early m the play, 
lor the meffeetiveness of the Infanta, and especially for the heroine’s 
apparent willingness to marry her father’s slajer, but these criticisms were 
soon forgotten in the great success of the tragi-comedy. Corneille’s ninth 
play gave modem French drama its fiist masterpiece and showed what was 
to be the soul of classical French tragedy, a moral struggle, effectively 
presented. 

The Old quarrel neither seriously discouraged Corneille, nor converted 
him to the ideals of Chapelam, but it made him take thought and resolve 
to win the approbation of both “ doctes et ignorants ” Had he not gone 
through this experience, he might have continued to write tragi-comedies, 
for le Ctd was more successful than 3Iedee or V Illusion comique, but he 
must have believed that tragedy, backed by the prestige of the Greeks and 
Bomans, would be more likely to appeal to the learned than tragi-comedy, 
he was sure of the general public in anv case, and his chief dramatic op- 
ponents in the quarrel, Mairet and Scudeiy, whom it would be well to 
defeat with their own weapons, had won their chief laurels in tragedy. 
The result was that in three j'ears he brought out four plavs that made 
tragedy the most popular genre in France and definitelj^ established its mam 
prmciples for the classical period. 

TJnlike Eotrou’s first tragedy, but like Mairet’s Sophomshe and Scudery’s 
Mori de Cesar, all four of Corneille’s plays were concerned with ancient 
Eomans, but all four avoided the period of the Eepublie. Horace is essen- 
tially a war play, the tragedy of a hero who allows his patriotism to stifle 
his humanity, of a woman whose love overcomes her patriotism, of her lover 
who regretfuEy puts his patriotism above family ties, of the fate that war 
brings us whatever we may do. Here love plays an important, but secondary 
T&le, there are no startling violations of the ancient story, the characters 
analyze in detail their motives, and the whole is presented in stricter accord 
with the unities, especially that of place, than earlier French tragedies. 
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The merveilleux, of which Corneille had made much use in Medee, is 
reduced to the consultation of the oracle and its effect upon Camille. There 
IS unity of tone, careful preparation, frequent clashing of wills, though no 
such internal conflicts as in le Otd. The criticism of the heroine in the 
latter play by the Academy affected Corneille so little that, though he had 
been reproved for not having her refuse to marry the man who had killed her • 
father, he now allowed a brother to murder his sister, 

Cmna is primarily concerned with government, a hymn to benevolent 
autocracy. The strong, wise, and somewhat weary emperor contrasts with 
the futile republican, Maxime, the hesitant conspirator, Cmna, and violent 
Emilie, whose conversion points to the wisdom of accepting imperial rule. 
The plot IS simpler than that of Horace and quite as unified except that 
there is a single break in liaison. Stances and the tnervedleux are excluded. 
The second act is a model of dramatic deliberation on affairs of state The 
happy ending enlarged the choice of subject-matter for tragedy, while the 
play made admiration as worthy a goal for the tragic dramatist as pity 
or awe 

Though the supernatural element plays an essential r61e in Polyeucte, 
as deeply concerned with religion as had been Horace with war, or Cmna 
with government, the tragedy is full of human interest. Polyeucte, S4v6re, 
F41ix, and Pauline are drawn with a masterly hand. The spiritual progress 
of both Polyeucte and Pauline is carefully indicated. The ending, with the 
opportune conversion of the wily politician, may be defended as a final 
tribute to the power of Grace. The play is written in a simple unaffected 
style, with varied scenes, careful analysis of motives, perfect unity of struc- 
ture and harmony of tone. It became the model religious play, the only 
one of its group to figure permanently in the Parisian repertory. Late m 
the century it was often given as the last performance before the Easter 
recess, as if to prepare spectators for this religious festival and to remind 
them that there is no essential conflict between drama and religion. 

It IS difiBcult for a modern reader to put Pompee on a level with these 
three tragedies, though there is evidence that Corneille’s contemporaries did 
so. In Lucan’s wake, he employed a more pompous style than he had done 
before and he introduced too many distinguished persons to do them all 
justice. The studies of Ptolemy’s weakness, of Cornelia’s magnanimity, 
and of Cleopatra’s politics are interestingly presented, but do not com- 
pensate for the grandiloquence of the speeches or the faulty structure. 

Corneille seems to have thought that he had, for the time being, con- 
tributed sufficiently to tragedy. He returned to comedy and, as in le Cid, 
imitated a Spanish play. Le Menteur has more comic force than his earlier 
comedies, is gayer and less moralistic than the model. The scene is trans- 
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f erred to Paris, the growth of the city is described, and the manners of those 
who would pass as military heroes are ridiculed. The protagonist is pre- 
sented as an artist in lying who is left unpunished at the end of the play. 
The work may be called a comedy of character, though it is less profound 
than Moliere’s plays of that kind. It lurnished pleasmg comic relief after 
the four tragedies and met with such success that the author gave it a sequel, 
derived from Lope. This Suite is quite inferior to le Menteur, despite 
interesting allusions to the latter play, the dramatic criticism contained m 
it, and appealmg veises on the nature of love, for the hero’s character is not 
satisfactorily presented and the comic effects are weak in comparison with 
those of the older play. It was probably its lack of success that induced 
ComeiUe permanently to abandon comedy and to return to tragedy. 

He was not satisfied, however, to repeat the methods that had brought 
him fame Each of the new tragedies differed materially from those he had 
previously written, though, with the exception of Andromede, they show 
similar regularity of structure. In Bodogune he impressed his audience 
chiefiy by the character of the prmeipal person, ambitious and heartless 
Cleopatra, by the manner in which the action progresses, and by the exciting 
and spectacular conclusion, but the exposition is unsatisfactory, the twins 
are too much alike, and Eodogune wins little sympathy. The melodramatic 
quality of the play brought it much popularity, till it paled in contrast 
with tragedies of the Eomantie period. In Theodore Corneille sought to 
outdo the herqism of Polyeucte and displayed great technical skill, but the 
statuesque characters of the heiome and her Christian friend were far from 
showmg the human qualities of Pauline and Polyeucte, while the talk of 
prostitution was not well received. In Hetachm Corneille devised a plot 
that IS scarcely historical except in the names of four Greek emperors. Its 
chief fault lies in the fact that the plot depends upon a complicated series 
of relationships. It is a mistake to suppose that the tragedy was derived 
from Calderon, or that its complications are Spanish, for, when Corneille 
has once mdicated them in a skillfull exposition, the plot is easy to follow 
and consists largely of psychological situations that have nothing Spanish 
about them. That the play did not win more than moderate success is 
probably due to the effort of memory it requires and to the fact that a 
secondary character is essential in brmgmg about the denouement. Finally, 
in Andromede, Corneille wrote a tragedy that was the first important 
"machme” play of the century, one m which spectacle is the primary con- 
sideration, rather than character, ideas, structure, or verses. The play 
showed his versatility, but did not add to his reputation. In short, these 
four plays are remarkable for their author’s technical skill and three of 
them were well received, but they did not possess the permanently satisfymg 
qualities of le Cid and the three tragedies that were the first to follow it. 
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While Corneille was waiting to see a performance of Andromede, delayed 
by the Fronde, he brought out a “ comedie heroique,” which he might have 
called a tragi-comedy, Don Sanche, a romantic production with use of 
surprise and recognition, then returned to tragedy and produced what is 
probably his greatest play among those that followed Polyeucte. Nicomede 
IS celebiated for the irony of the protagonist, the intense struggle between 
the Eomans and the Asiatics they seek to oppress, the finely developmg 
character of Attale, feeble and scheming Prusias, and his dominating queen, 
who more than meets her match m the hero. If the Germans were to allow 
Ihe play to be given in Pans today, they would be shocked to see how 
strikingly it fits the present situation, when a distinguished Frenchman 
and his unscrupulous followers are, like Prusias and his queen, ready to 
compromise their country’s future, when other Frenchmen are as eager to 
resist as was Nicomede, when there are Germans m Pans aetmg as did 
Flaminius in Asia Minor, and when the youth of France is waiting, like 
Attale, to be won over to active service in their country’s cause. In moments 
of national disaster Frenchmen cannot afford to forget Corneille. 

Though the Fronde continued, the dramatist made another attempt to 
supply the stage with a tragedy and produced Peithante late in 1651. The 
first pait of it resembles Andromaque, but is much less appealing, for 
Eodelinde, though meant to be a petsonnage sympathique, shocks us by 
calmly proposing that her son be put to death, her husband has an inglorious 
rSle, there is an unfortunate shift of interest in the middle of the play, 
and the ending is melodramatic. After its failure, Corneille ceased for 
seven years to write plays, probably because he realized that it was difficult 
for tragedies to be projierly presented during or shortly after a civil war. 

When the conflict with Spam was over, he composed ten more plays and 
part of an eleventh. That none of them had either the merit or the success 
of le Oid or Polyeucte is obvious, but it is a mistake to regard them as if 
they were made out of one piece. Boileau’s remark that 

Tout son m^rite se r^duit A huit ou neuf pieces de th^&tre qu’on admire, et 
qui sont, s’ll faut ainsi parler, comme le midi de sa poesie, dont I'onent et I’occident 
n’ont nen valu,^ 

IS true only in a general sense, for some of his later works are quite as good 
as some written when he was at the height of his powers, and there are 
important distinctions to be made among them. 

They appeared when their author was between the ages of fifty-two and 
sixty-eight, while he felt convinced that his methods were still the proper 
ones, though his public had become considerably altered. He continued to 
experiment, as had been his custom, and he retamed his technical skill, but 
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he could not regain his youth or the freshness of inspiration he had once 
displayed. (Edipe, Sophontsbe, and Tvts st Berenice suffered by comparison 
with tragedies on the same subject by Sophocles, MaireL, and Eacine. 
Corneille’s search for what is generally true prevented his availing himself 
of picturesijue elements he could have found in the sources of 8ei tonus j 
A-pesitus, A-ttildf and Sureno, He divided the interest of his audiences in 
(Edipe, Sophonisbe, and Tite et Berenice, as he had done in Pompee. He 
contmued to regard love as essential to tiagedy, but as secondary to sterner 
emotions. This fact would not necessarily have marred his plays, but in all 
of them except Psyche and Sureno, love is treated in unconvincing fashion. 
It serves political ambition in Sertonus, Sophonisbe, Agesilas, and Tite et 
Berenice. In this last play Corneille introduces a passage about love that 
IS cynical enough to have been penned by La Eochefoucauld. Pulchene 
ends m a “ manage blanc.” Even in Sureno, where the women are genuine 
lovers, there are lines that point out the futility of a desire for children. 
Such an attitude towards love was especially unfortunate while Eacine was 
writing Andromaque, Bhmnce. and Bajazet 

The ten plays are classical in structure, except that occasionally the unity 
of action IS slightly Molated, oi a mildly comic situation or observation is 
allowed. In Attila there is a reference to blood, seen by persons on the 
stage, of which Eacine would probablv not have approved. Hampered at 
times in his efforts to pioserve the unity of place, Corneille pioposed that 
the stage should be supposed to represent a kind of room that could not 
have existed in a seventeenth-century palace, one in which any of the 
characters might discuss their intimate affairs, however improbable it might 
be that such affairs would be discussed theie, and into which a superior 
might go to meet an inferior. He did not often avail himself of this 
privilege, but his proposing it shows a certain loss of contact with reality 
that may help to explain why his later plays were not more effective than 
they were. 

However, (Edipe was successful at a time when Sophocles’s tragedy would 
have been considered horrible and not sulBciently logical. La Toison d’or, 
which has the merits and shortcommgs of a “ machine ” plaj% is as satis- 
factory as Andromede. Sertonus, despite its treatment of love, presents 
striking studies of the hero and Poinpey, brought together in a remarkable 
third act. It had special interest m the period after the French civil M'ar, 
as it has today m its portrayal of those who resist dictators and of those 
who trust merely that time will dispose of them. This play is worthy to 
rank with Bodogune and Pompee, as is Attila, with its study of a wily, 
ruthless, and ironical barbarian, who dominates the play till his anger brings 
on his fatal physical affliction. The fact that this shows itself by his bleed- 
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ing from his nose diminishes for us the tragic effect that may have been 
attained when the play was first produced, Othon, too, has very considerable 
interest, with its portrayal of court intrigue round an aging monarch. 
There are many admirable verses in Psyche, but Corneille neither planned 
the pla}', nor wrote the whole of it. 

On the other hand, Sophontsbe failed, not only because Corneille sought 
in it to avoid the elements that had brought Mairet success, but because 
neither the haughty heroine, nor her unnecessary rival wms our mterest, 
and because Syphax, the only person with whom we sympathize, disappears 
from the play too soon. Agestlas was condemned for its characters and its 
plot as well as for the use of “ vers libres ” that do not fit their form to 
the sentiments they express, as do those of Psyche and Amphitryon. In 
Tite et Berenice, which was by no means a failure, the emperor’s weakness 
and the women’s lack of charm made it incapable of competing long with 
Eacine’s Berenice. Pulcherie is quite superior to it, with its striking portrait 
of the capable Byzantine princess who suppresses her love m the interests 
of state and its suggestion that Corneille, like his heroine, was not yet 
ready to yield the dramatic throne to a younger rival, though he realized 
that some day he would have to do so. These qualities, however, were 
probably not appreciated by an audience that preferred the portrayal of 
more exciting emotions. Surena, his last play, has in its treatment of the 
two women’s love the same warmth he had put into Polyeucte, but he did 
not sufficiently develop his suspicious and jealous king, or avail himself 
of all the possibilities that lay m his hero’s character. 

Corneille composed thirty-two plays, most of the verses m Psyche, and an 
act in each of the two plays by the “ Five Authors.” He brought out his first 
work in 1630, before the classical system had been developed in France; 
his last, after Moliere had died and less than three years before Eacine was 
to sacrifice dramatic composition to service of Louis XIV. His active life 
stretches across the century as did that of no other dramatist except greatly 
inferior Boyer. He was hailed as the greatest of his profession and his 
successors owed him much. 

He had a broader conception of drama than either Eacine or Moli^re. 
He composed le Cid, chief of French tragi-comedies. He established tragedy 
as the leading type of drama, lifted comedy to a position of importance, 
and contributed spectacular “machine” plays that were to be among the 
forerunners of opera. While his comedies are mferior to Moliere’s and his 
tragedies are not, on the whole, as appealing as the best of Eacine’s, he 
showed greater variety m his tragedies tiian the latter and contributed to 
the success of his rivals. 

Corneille’s view of life is a stimulating one. His creation of strong- 
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willed characters has often been stressed, bnt he conld also portray the weak, 
as he did in such figures as Pelix, Valens, Prusias, and Orode. He was 
a classicist in seeking important and typical traits of character and in 
neglecting what he considered less significant, but this does not mean that 
his characters fail to make a distinct impression. He was a convinced 
monarchist, as he shows m Cinna and m his avoidance of rousing sympathy 
for Eoman republicans. He exalted the prevailing beliefs of his day in 
strong government, an aristocratic society, patriotism, Christianity, national 
unity, and clemency. 

He was an artist in his use of preparation, his creation of dramatic 
situations, the keenness of his psychological analysis, the contrasts he 
employed in characters and scenes, his methods of whettmg the appetite of 
his audience and then satisfying it. In his effort to create situations and 
to wrmg out of them all that they contain, he forgets at times reality. 
His persons may argue and analyze too much. His earlier work shows 
certam affectations. His constant effort at experimentation was not always 
restrained by logic or taste, as when he gives each act of la Smvante exactly 
the same number of lines, or attempts highflown speech m Pompee, or 
ventures m Agesilas upon “vers libres” without fitting them to his 
thought. While he wrote many strikmg phrases, he is at times confused 
and laborious, does not always avoid the commonplace in thought and rime, 
and lacks the vocabulary of subtle expression. This is only to say, however, 
that he sometimes nods and that he left for others room to perfect French 
drama or to extend its domain. His devotion to his art, which he did not 
abandon like Eacine, his sense of moral values, his ability to create charac- 
ters, situations, and phrases that have been often repeated, his mastery of 
technique overshadow the faults one may easily find in many of his 
productions. 

Corneille was the first of the great French classicists, the first French 
dramatist to acquire extensive appreciation in his own country and outside 
of it. Followmg Mairet and others, he experimented with his art, came to 
definite conclusions about it, and contributed more than anyone else to 
embodying it m plays that established the classical system. He always 
allowed himself a certain freedom in the application of his principles and 
may well have thought that it was not desirable to insist too much upon 
regulation. For the narrow channel mto which some of his followers guided 
the movement, they were more responsible than he. It can be said of him 
more truly than of anyone else that the whole course of French drama might 
have been materiaEy altered if he had never written. 



CHAPTER VII 


CORNEILLE’S CONTEMPORARIES WHO BEGAN TO WRITE 

IN 1630-48 

The older dramatists of this period began to write under the same con- 
ditions as Corneille, while those who first produced their plays in 1640 or 
subsequently had a larger number of French models to follow and had 
taken part neither in the first introduction of the unities nor in the quarrel 
over le Old. About 1630 the most prominent writers after Hardy, then 
nearly on his deathbed, Corneille, Mairet, Du Eyer, and Eotrou, were 
Scudery and Boisrobert, one of whom is especially remembered for hia 
literary association with his sister and his acti\ ities during the Cid quarrel, 
the other for amusing Richelieu and helping to found the Academy. 

Scudery’s extraordinarily high opinion of his talents as a dramatist con- 
trasts comically with reality. He was essentially an author of tragi-comedies, 
the genre to which twelve of his sixteen plays belong, and a dramatizer of 
modern fiction, which supplied him with three-fourths of his known sources. 
He was one of the first French authors to turn often for dramatic material 
to French seventeenth-century novels. He was interested m excitmg situa- 
tions, spectacle, violent language, sentimental endings. At first he noisily 
refused to be hampered by classical restrictions, but the success of Sopho- 
mshe seems to have made him expeiiment with them He applied them in 
la Mori de Cesar and VAmant liberal, but not in Didon, The attack he 
made upon Corneille won him over to the unities and caused him to imitate 
the man he had criticized His Amour tyiannique shows how he and 
Chapelam would have treated a subject like that of le Old. His subsequent 
plays, which are all, like le Cid, tragi-comedies, show various imitations of 
Corneille. 

But Scudery never understood the meaning of classical regulations. This 
IS obvious in his Moit de Cesai, which has only one dramatic act, and m his 
general inability to develop a psychological problem. His talents, such as 
they were, were those of an autlioi of melodrama. His most interesting 
and least pretentious play is la Comedie des comediens, m which the 
manners of a troupe and ideals of good acting are set forth. Le Fils suppose 
has a few passages that show a turn for comedy. Didon unexpectedly intro- 
duces a “ libertin.” One can follow with pleasure the adventures described 
in le Prince deguise and Ibrahim, but none of his plays was long successful 
or prevents our smiles over his praise of them. In 1643 he ceased to write 
plays in order to applaud less experienced dramatists, “pour les exciter 
a la gloire ” and to show them “ le Prix qui les attend ” Some twenty years 
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later, when Boileau attacked “ bienheureux Scudeiy,” the latter’s plays were 
sufficiently forgotten for the satirist to make no specific mention of them. 

Boisrobert was slow in coming to the drama. Except for a lost trans- 
lation of le Pastor fido, his fiist play was Pyrandre, produced when he was 
nearly forty. It is a dramatization of episodes in a novel he had composed 
and shows him as chiefly interested m surprise, violence, and scenic effects, 
but with some regard for the unities and some liking for the comic lie 
wrote two acts in the productions of the “ Five Authors,” then, m 1637-41, 
four tragi-comedies, the best of which is le Cowonnement de Dane, and a 
tragedy derived from J ustin and Vergil, which presents Dido as chaste and 
maligned and has a personal element m suggesting that, banished from the 
court, he was suffering a similar fate. In composing two of these plays he 
IS said to have recened suggestions from d’Aubignac. After the last of 
them, he relapsed into silence, but after seven j'ears he turned, as his brother 
had done, to Spain for inspiration and began the most active portion of his 
career as a dramatist. 

Between 1649 and 1657 he produced twelve plays, of which seven are 
derived from comedtas by Tirso, Lope, Villegas, Eojas, and Calderon, one 
18 taken from a Spanish tale and an Italian play, and one from a French 
tragi-comedy. Some of them are little more than adaptations, but he 
occasionally improves the plot, adds comic touches, or enlivens the stvle. 
One should note especially the gaiety of la Jalovse d’elle-meme and the 
reference to manners in this play, m the early poition of la Folle Gageuie, 
in les Trois Orontes, and in la Belle Plaideuse; the spectacle and mvsteiy 
achieved in la Belle Invisible. The Belle Plauleuse is his best play, a comedy 
of manners with excellent comic scenes. It became an important source of 
I’Avare. Lines from it were repeated in his Amant ridicule, the first one-act 
play of the period to be published. 

Boisrobei'fs reputation suffered from the fact that several times he 
adapted plays that had already been, or were soon to be adapted by others, 
but he acquired considerable mastery of technique and the ability to compose 
at times sparkling verse. Except for la Belle Plaideuse, however, his plays 
seldom rise above mediocrity. 

Several other authors who were writing in 1630-3 deserve at least a brief 
mention. Claveret, like Corneille, applied himself first to comedy U Esprit 
fot t has various references to manners and two entertaining characters, one 
of them a forerunner of the “ petits-maitres ” that were to become popular 
late in the century, but the author relied too much upon description to 
show his characters in action. Three or four plays that followed may have 
furnished suggestions to Corneille, but unfortunately are lost. A spec- 
tacular adaptation of a play by Hardy has attracted some attention, thanks 
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to the author’s effort to explain how he could lay his scenes m Heaven, on 
earth, and in Hades without violating the unity of place. Finally, after a 
long residence away from Pans, he brought out a comedy of provincial 
manners, VEcuyer, that was in 1665 less a novelty than it would have been 
when he first began to write. In short, his career was not sufficiently 
distinguished to make one forget Corneille’s slurring reference to him in 
the Old quarrel, though he made some contribution to both the comedy of 
manners and spectacular productions. 

His plays are more interesting than those of La Serre, who composed in 
1631-43 SIX tragedies and a tragi-comedy, aU m prose that is monotonous, 
antithetical, and artificial. He is chiefly to be remembered for this un- 
fortunate experiment and for putting Sir Thomas More on the French 
stage. He is far less original, except for his form, than Durval, an 
opponent of the unities, who struggled against them for a while, but finally, 
in disgust over his failure in this contest, ceased to write plays. Those 
that have survived are largely series of tableaux that show fondness for 
spectacle and the macabre. The best of them is Agarite, a romantic tragi- 
comedy with a ballet incorporated into the intrigue, touches of realism, and 
a situation that recalls Winter’s Tale. It is unfortunate that he saw merely 
restramt in the new rules, for, if he had properly understood them, they 
might have aided his imagination to produce plays of considerable value. 

Dalibray was a link between Italy and France, an adapter of four Italian 
plays. Though, long before Boileau, he attacked the affectations of Pyrame, 
he was far from equalling Theophile’s ability as a poet. Gombauld was but 
occasionally a dramatist. His Amaranthe may have helped Mairet introduce 
the unities, but it has merely the merits of a conventional pastoral. Some 
fourteen years later, when tragedy had become the leadmg genre, he wrote 
les Danaides, composed according to the most thoroughly classical prescrip- 
tions and possessing little originality except in an effective passage that 
describes a horrible situation. His only other play is lost. Gougenot, who 
derived a tragi-comedy from an episode in the Amadis, is chiefly kno\ra as 
the first French author to dramatize the affairs of a troupe. Beys, after 
attempting tragi-comedy in a play that is a typical imbroglio, composed 
one called le Jaloux sans sujet, which recalls in its ironical style passages 
in Corneille’s early comedies, and another, I'Eopital des fous, derived from 
a novel by Lope, but emphasizmg more distmctly a series of comic types. 
Nearly a score of years later he rewrote this tragi-comedy as a comedy called 
les Illustres Fous, an amusing production, with references to the art of 
the dramatist and to that of the actor, as well as to other professions, 
represented liy mmates of an asylum, who are guarded by a philosophic 
concierge Its references to manners, its satirical spirit, and its style make 
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this one of the most important comedies that appeared near the middle of 
the century. 

Guerin de Bouscal, whose first play was published in 1634, attempted 
all four genres and wrote eleven plays. The first three are of little note 
except that his Mart de Bruie^ a sequel to Scu fiery’s Mart de Cesar, contains, 
before Cinna, a discussion as to the relative merits of republican and 
dictatorial governments, but the eight that he brought out in 1638-44 are 
all of distinct interest. He was the first French dramatist to understand 
Don Quixote, from which he derived three clever plays. His Cleomene 
and Mart d’Agis are appealing tragedies, the first distinguished by its 
patriotic spirit and by the inclusion of a merchant in its cast, the second 
by the question of private property, discussed at some length, but not 
properly connected with the action. He also composed three tragi-comedies, 
one satirizing contemporary novels, the others devoted to somewhat unusual 
historical fields, Italy m the time of Theodoric and Constantinople durmg 
the Fourth Crusade. Patriotic, idealistic, endowed with a sense of humor 
and a gift for verse composition, he profited by his contemporaries’ technical 
improvements and was ever ready to attempt new themes. His best work is 
his Cervantme trilogy, but there are also many interesting passages in his 
tragedies and tragi-comedies. 

Though far better known, Benserade made less valuable contributions to 
drama. Except in Ousfaphe, he dramatized familiar classical themes and, 
though he sought to keep the unities, added a sort of epilogue to his Mart 
d’Achxlle. He was fond of spectacular effects and quite artificial m his 
language. His most successful play was probably his Cleopalre, though his 
Meleagre, the best dramatization of Ovid’s tale made during the century, is 
superior to it in suspense and in unity of effect. Despite his fame as an 
author of ballets, he must have received little encouragement from the 
reception accorded his plays, for he wrote no more after 1639, unless it 
was he, rather than La Mesnardiere, who put into verse d’Aubignac’s Pucelle 
d'Orleans. 

Chevreau and Desfontaines were mediocre dramatists. The former sought 
to rival or improve upon Hardy in his Corwlan and Deux Amis, upon 
Corneille in le Manage du Ctd, upon Du Ryer m his Lucresse romame, and 
possibly upon Eotrou in les Fret es rwatix, but m most cases he was singu- 
larly unsuccessful. A more original work is I'Advocat duppc, which has 
some mteresting passages on the admmistration of justice and on poets. 
His reputation is due chiefly to his non-dramatic work and to the effort 
of his biographer to lend him distmction. Desfontaines has not had the 
latter advantage. He was quite prolific, leaving eight tragi-comedies and 
five tragedies, but they are constructed with little care, often violating the 
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unity of action. His Saint Emtache, though brought out as late of 1642, 
has an action that covers some ten years and takes place both in Italy and 
on an island near Persia. He turned frequently to novelists for inspiration, 
wrote sequels to le Ctd and to Seudery’s Ibrahim, and was attracted to such 
peculiar subjects as those represented by tbe legends of Saint Alexis and 
AMentine and Orson, and by the less familiar tale he dramatized m 
Alcidiane. His best production is I’lllustre Comedien, which has some of 
the charm found in works on the same subject by Lope and Eotrou. His 
other productions recall the fact that he was probably an actor in a provincial 
troupe, too busy to give much time to plays written for his comrades. 

In contrast with these two dramatists, two others possessed genuine talent. 
La Calprenede and Tristan PHermite. The former composed in 1635-41 
SIX tragedies and three tragi-comedies. Though his plays are largely 
classical in form, he never lays his scene in Home. The countries of his 
preference are England and Spam. To write four plays dealing with 
English sovereigns or indirectly derived from Sidney's Arcadia, and to be 
the first person to give at length the story of Elizabeth, Essex, and the 
ring should attract readers of English blood. There is considerable pathos m 
Jeanne d’Angleterre, les Enfans d’Uerodes, and Hermcntgtlde. La 
Calpreii6de portrays excellently elderly men like Mithridates, Northumber- 
land, and Warwick. His study of Elizabeth is remarkable. He sometimes 
suggests laiger interests than those of his characters • the triumph of Rome 
over minor states, the establishment of strong rule in England, the victory 
of Catholicism in Spain. Many of his situations are thoroughly dramatic. 
His classical form is surprising m one who was to write two longwinded 
novels and half of a third. Both the popularity of Cassandre, CUopdtre, 
and Faramond, and the reaction against them have obscured his merits as 
a dramatist. 

Tiistan I’Hermite, though he wrote fewer plays, attained greater fame 
by his contiibutions to drama He began by selecting two subjects that 
Hardv had treated. Instead of following Josephus step by step in the first 
of these, as Hardy had done, he rearranged the material so as to bring out 
the thoroughly passionate and dramatic character of Herod, with whom 
contiast the pioud and giacious heroine, her cowardly mother, and vindic- 
tive Salome These rdles and the excellence of the style made Mariane the 
most effective tragedy that preceded Horace. The second play, Panthee, 
suffered from the fact that Montdory, who was to take the part of Araspe 
in it, was stricken with paralysis of the tongue before he could act in it. 
He was consequently unable to compensate Tristan for the alteration he had 
made in his material. The tragedy was followed by its author’s two most 
original p]a\s, la Folte du sage, a tragi-comedy weak in plot, but with 
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striking passages on medicine, death, and the nature of manj and la Mori 
de Seneque, a tragedy distinguished by the characters of Seneca, Nero, 
Sabina Poppaea, the poet Lucan, and especially Epicaris, irho expresses 
herself crudely, but with extraordinary force. La Mori de Clmspe is of 
much less value, despite a slight resemblance to Phedre, but Osman is note- 
worthy as the first Turkish play to make extensive use of Turkish manners. 

Tristan subsequently wrote two plays, a comedy derived from an Italian 
imitation of Plautus and a pastoral that is little more than a new edition 
of Eotrou’s Gelimene. The great success with which the latter met was 
brief. The comedy was played as late as 1683, thanks to certain clever 
passages, but offered little that was new in characters or plot. Tristan’s 
fame rests, not on these, but on Martane, la Mori de Seneque, and certain 
scenes in la Folie du sage and Osman that show genuine dramatic gifts of 
a high order. 

While these two authors were devoting themselves primarily to tragedy, 
others seemed more gifted m writmg comedy. Discret composed Alizon, 
an amusing presentation of lower middle-class life, and les Noces de Vaugi- 
rard, which combines curiously realistic scenes with others that recall the 
pastoral. Saint-Evremond was probably the principal author of a clever 
attack m dramatic form on the French Academy, la Comedte des Aca- 
d6mistes. Claude de I’Estoile, one of the “ Five Authois,” composed a 
iragi-comedy concerned with the romantic adventures of captives in Algeria, 
a lost and probably realistic Secretaire de Saint-Innocent, and I’lnlngue 
des Fdous, a comedy that deals with the world of thieves and their associates 
and IS mainly written, with many popular expressions, in a lively manner, 
but strikes a darker note when the fate of robbers is described. Desmarets, 
induced by Kichelieu to write seven plays, one of them for the opening of 
his new theater, one to defend his political conduct, one a highly roman- 
ticized account of Scipio in Spam, made his chief contribution to drama 
with les Visionnaires, the simple plot of which is subordinated to the pre- 
sentation of "plusieurs sortes d’esprits chimeriques ou visionnaires”. a 
braggart, a poet who affects the style of the sixteenth century, the lover of 
an ideal woman, a man who imagines that he is soon to be wealthy, and 
three women who are infatuated, respectively, with the theater. Alexander 
the Great, and her own charms. Despite the absence of rapid dialogue and 
the exaggeration of the characters’ idiosyncracies, the comedy is often witty, 
avoids the complications of its predecessors, and prepares the way for 
Moli6re. 

The mfiuence of les Visionnaires was checked for some years by the 
popularity of comedies that emphasized plot rather than character or 
manners. One of the men largely responsible for this tendency was Bois- 
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roberfs brother, d’Ouville, who had lived in Spam before lie wrote comedies. 
His first play is a tragi-comedy that contains an interesting satire on life 
at court and may have influenced Tailuffe. After this he brought out, in 
1638-49, nine plays, of which five are derived from comedtas by Calderon, 
Lope, and Montalvan, while one may have been inspired by Eemon. When 
he imitated Spanish plays, he shifted the scene to Pans, sometimes simpli- 
fied the plot, and added comic traits of his own, but in the main he followed 
his models closely, stressing the intrigue at the expense of nearly everything 
else. Thanks to his activities and to those of Scarron, supported by Pieire 
Corneille in two comedies and by Brosse m one, half the French comedies 
of 1640-8 were derived from Spanish plays, a vogue which was established 
for the first time. With it largely disappeared the predommance of manners 
that we have seen in a few plays and which Moliere was to restore. 

Other authors who began writing in the late thirties sought different 
effects. Chapoton left two plays. Coriolan, chiefly remarkable for its set- 
ting, and Orphee, an early example of the “ machine ” play that was to be 
revived after Corneille’s more spectacular ArtdromMe had appeared. 
Sallebray contributed to the latter type of drama his Jugement de Paris; 
wrote a sequel that makes less appeal to the eye, la Troade ; then drew from a 
French novel VAmante ennemie, which, like le Jugement de Paris, introduces 
music, and finally derived from a novela of Cervantes la Belle Bgyptienne, 
which contains not only songs, but a ballet. The better of La Caze’s two 
plays, VInceste suppose, has dramatic situations and romantic charm. Le 
Vert wrote a comedy, le Bocieur amoweux, that mtroduces amusing 
speeches by a pedant, his valet, and an old maid, a tragedy, Anstotiine, 
that puts a boy on the stage , and a tragi-comedy, Aricidie, that is the first 
French play to introduce the Emperor Titus and combines tragic scenes 
with others that would not be out of place in a comedy of manners. Ee- 
gnault, who seems to have been primarily interested m the fate of French 
princesses abroad, composed a tragedy on the death of Mary Queen of Scots, 
distinguished by its partisan spirit and its pretentious style, and a tragi- 
comedy on the misfortunes of Blanche de Bourbon, married to Peter the 
Cruel, persecuted, and finally triumphant. The latter play is the more 
mteresting, with its use of magic and the struggle in the soul of the king. 

All of these authors have some claim to attention, but none of them 
produced more than four plays. GiEet de la Tessonerie wrote nme: five 
tragi-comedies, three comedies, and a tragedy. The last of these, derived from 
the Astree, is noteworthy chiefly for introducing a heroine who dies on tiie 
stage as a victim of her emotions. The best of his tragi-comedies is Sigismond, 
a classically constructed play dealing with the false accusations brought 
against the hero and ending in his complete vindication. Two others, 
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original in form, consist each of five different tales enclosed in a frame. 
The tales dramatized are derived chiefly from Plutarch and other ancient 
historians and are purely didactic in purpose, warning against love, jealousy, 
ambition, and desire for admiration, or recommending justice, clemency, 
magnanimity, continence, and liberality. The second of them, VArt de 
regner, was intended for the moral instruction of the youthful Louis XIV, 
as Telemaque was subsequently to be for that of his grandson. Unless the 
reader is seeking moral instruction, he will take greater pleasure in Gillet’s 
three comedies, Francion, le Desniatse, and le Campagnard, all written in 
an agreeable style and introducing many references to customs of the day, 
though only the last of them, with its portrayal of a country nobleman out 
of his element m Paris, is a comedy of manners. Gillet employs geo- 
graphical and astronomical references, allusions to alchemy and paintmg 
As he was not influenced by Spanish dramatists, he might, had he con- 
centrated more decidedly upon comedy, have proved an important influence 
in oppositon to d’Ouville and Searron. 

There were ten authors of some importance who began to bring out plays 
m 1640-8, a much smaller number than in the nine years that had preceded, 
when there was probably leas competition from predecessors. Most of these 
new authors were interested chiefly in tragedy and in tragi-comedy and most 
of them accepted classical regulation as a matter of course. 

D’Aubignac had shown his interest in the theater by criticizing Tristan’s 
Panthee and by undertaking la Pratique du theatre. Xot satisfied with 
theory alone, he wrote three prose tragedies that attracted enough attention 
to be turned into verse by other dramatists. They concern the fortunes of 
Zenobia, Joan of Arc, and an imaginary heroine, Cyminde. The emphasis 
upon women may be due to d’Aubignac’s familiarity with salons of the day. 
La Pucelle is exceptional in its national subject and in the emphasis upon 
spectacle that is also found in Cymtnde. All three plays are written, as the 
author boasts in regard to la Pucelle, according to " les ngueurs du Theatre.” 
They demonstrate the fact that rules alone are not enough, for the author 
lacked the psychological msight and the stylistic gifts required to make his 
prose appealmg. That he realized his limitations is shown by the fact that 
after 1641 he confined his dramatic activities to advising dramatists and 
spectators. 

The work of Gabriel Gilbert was composed in two periods of his life, 
separated by his soujoum in Italy and his employment by Queen Christina 
of Sweden. In 1640-6 he wrote three tragi-comedies and two tragedies, 
all with ancient themes except the first, derived from English history. 
Bhodogune suffers by comparison with Corneille’s tragedy of that name, 
which mfluenced it considerably; Hy polite, by comparison with Eacine’s 
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Phedre, which owes it a few suggestions. Marguerite is creditable as a 
first work, while Telephonte, subsequently imitated by La Chapelle, and 
Semvramis show decided ability at creating effective situations. The second 
period indicates greater originality. Diane et Endimion is one of the first 
“ machine ” plays to appear after the Fronde ; Ghresphonte, a play with a 
limited cast in which he joined Du Eyer in his effort to produce classical 
tragi-coniedies , Arie et Fetus, a tiagedy of court intrigue with interesting 
portraits of Nero, Petronius, and the heioine, Arie. 

After composing these plai’s, he began to write comedy, contributing to 
the group of plays inspiied by les Precieuses ridicules a Vraye et Fausse 
Pretieuse that is unfortunately lost and, three years later, les Intrigues 
amoureuses, chiefly noteworthy for containing the first description in the 
century of a fashionable woman’s day — “ My day ” as an eminent lady now 
calls it — and for a passage in which the inhabitants of various parts of 
France are characteiized. Comic material is also found in Gilbert’s so- 
called pastoral, les Amours d’Ovide, which introduces Ovid in person, and 
in a tragi-eomedy, le Courtisan parfait, which contains an mner play, puts 
Aretino on the stage, and gives a glimpse of amusements enjoyed at a small 
Italian court. His remaining plays are a negligible Ang clique et Medor 
and four that are lost. He was the author of seventeen contributions to 
drama, the first of which appeared shortly after Hot ace, the last just before 
Andromaque He sought to follow classical regulations, but his ability et 
structure did not allow him always to keep the unity of action. He often 
stressed women’s roles, though his contemporaries considered him cold. 
His interest in tragi-comedi' lingered late in his career. His best work is 
found in one of them, le Courtisan parfait, and in a tragedy, Arie et Fetus. 
Though there is considerable interest in his work for a student of the period 
in which he wrote, he produced nothing of lasting importance. 

In 1643-9 the brothers Brosso composed six plays. Only one of these was 
written by the younger author. Ba'?ed on Cervantes’s tale of the Curioso 
impertinente, it is chiefly lemarkable for the fact that its author was only 
thirteen when he composed it. His brother wrote a tragi-comedy containing 
a sentimental version of the story of Seleucus and Antiochus, a comedy that 
IS little more than a faithful adaptation of Calderon, and a tragedy derived 
from the JEneid, Turne, in which a cuitain is dropped just in time to 
prevent the audience from accusing him of wishmg to “ ensanglanter la 
Scene, et imiter hors de temps les rudes spectacles des Colleges.” Much 
more interestmg are his two comedies. Les Songes des Hommes esveUlez 
consists of a series of entertainments devised to cheer a man who thinks he 
has lost his sweetheart. They bring in a genuine peasant, references to the 
war that was then going on, to cards, to the Gazette, and to the contemporary 
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stage. An inner play recalls the fact that the hero and heroine had once 
participated in a performance of Scudeij'^s Ihrahim. Plot is in this comedy 
subordinated to manners as it is m les Visionnaires. The other comedy, 
VAveugU clairvoyant, though it has a well developed plot, does not forget 
manners and is distinguished by the fact that the principal character is 
an elderly man who, far from being the traditional father of Latin comedy, 
has a somewhat complex personality and completely dominates the action. 
These two comedies make one regret that their author did not contmue to 
work in this field. 

So far as can be determined, Michel Le Clerc, who became a member of 
the French Academy, had little talent for drama. Of six plays attributed 
to him,^ only two have survived, a Vvrginie Romaine that shows he had 
mastered technical rules of structure and prosody, but possessed no more 
substantial qualities, and an Ipkigenie, wiitten to compete with Eacmc’s 
and devised on a simpler plan, but owmg so much to Eotrou’s Iplitgenie 
that it IS hardly more than a new edition of that tragedy'. Nor can much 
more be said for Le Eoyer de Prade, who produced three tragedies, la 
Vtctime d’estat, which dramatizes the death of a contemporary of Tiberius ; 
Anntbal, which puts a great historical figure on the French stage, but fails 
to do hun justice, and Aisace, a Parthian play with at least one dramatic 
situation, for the invention of which the author claimed priority over 
Thomas Corneille and Qumault. None of the three plays obtained or 
deserved any considerable success. 

Jean Magnon began his career by diamatizing for Moliere’s Illustre 
Theatre an ancient Persian theme, alieady put on the stage by Boisrobert. 
He subsequently turned into verse the prose of d’Aubignac’s Zenohie. In 
his other plays he selected varied themes, writing tragedies from Eoman, 
Turkish, and fifteenth-century Italian histoiy, tragi-comedies derived from 
Eoman history, from a novel by La Calprenede, and from a Buddhist legend. 
He wished to lead the way in putting French history on the stage of his 
own country, but he seems never to have carried out his plan. Unfortunately 
he did not show cofrespondmg originality in structuie, characterization, or 
style. His form is classical. The chief novelty in the ideas he brings into 
his plays lies in the fact that both in Ailaxeice and in Jeanne de Naples 
he has persons discuss the relative merits of hereditary and elective monar- 
chical systems. His most striking characters are those of women . Livie in 
Sejanus, Eoxane m Oroondate, Berenice in Tite. To these could be added 
that of the plebeian Catanoise in J eanne if he had given her a more consider- 
able rdle. His chief title to fame is the fact that he was the first Frenchman 
to dramatize the love of Titus and Berenice. 


Cf. above. Part II, p 605, Part III, p 107, Part IV, pp 217-8 
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Boyer made a much greater impression on his public. His life as a 
dramatist extends over a longer period than that of any other man who 
wrote for the French stage in the seventeenth century. His first play 
apppeared in 1645, shortly after Corneille had become recognized as the 
master of classical tragedy; his last play that was acted, m 1695, when 
Corneille was dead and Eacine had ceased to write. Though he gave up 
dramatic composition for ten years, 1649-58, he had acquired such fame 
by 1663 that Chapelain then considered him second only to Corneille, but 
some of his later plays were not successful enough to be published and he 
was attacked by Eacine and Boileau, He struggled on, however, was re- 
warded by the triumph of Agamemnon in 1680, and, when he was seventy- 
seven, by that of Judith. He is even said to have read a revised play to 
the actors the following year. Such persistence contrasts admirably with the 
attitude of Mairet, Scudery, and Eacine. 

He wrote no comedies and gave almost no evidence of possessing a comic 
gift. He had little success when he sought in 1669-71 to revive the 
pastoral. He occasionally wrote tragi-comedies, was a leader among authors 
of “ machine ” plays, but devoted most of his efforts to tragedy. His first 
plays show that he could make careful use of classical technique, but without 
escaping certain affectations of the time. In Poms he dramatized a subject 
that was subsequently to tempt Eacine. Aristod^me shows marked improve- 
ment in his ability to devise striking situations, Tyndate is one of a group 
of plays that employ danger of incest to create pathos ; Ulysse, acted before 
Andromede, may be considered a “machine” play. After the Fronde he 
composed Clotilde and Demetrius, which stress the emotions m a manner 
that was to be Eacine’s, though they lack his style. It would be interesting 
to know why his lost Tigrane was suppressed by censorship after the first 
performance. His Pohcnte is a romantic tragi-comedy derived from le 
Grand Cyrus and tending towards the picturesque , his Oropaste, the tragedy 
of a usurper, ennobled by his position as king, despite the means he has 
employed to obtain it; his Jupiter et Semele, a “ machine ” play that com- 
bines elaborate spectacle, music, dancing, and, in the prologue, dramatic 
criticism. 

As Eacine’s star rose, Boyer’s began to be obscured. His next “ machine ” 
play was less effective than Jupiter et Semele’, his Jeune Marius and 
Policrate are not distinguished productions; his Fils suppose is a reworking 
of Tyndate with a milder ending; his Atalante and Demarate are lost; in his 
Conte d’Essex he followed La Calprenede’s old play and was unable to 
compete with Thomas Corneille’s on the same subject. At last he composed 
Agamemnon, which, to avoid criticism, he presented as if it had been 
written by Pader d’Ass^zan. The play owes much to Seneca and Eacme, 
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but Boyer was able to profit by his imitatioiis and to produce a simple and 
moving tragedy. Nor is his Artaxerce without merit, though the attempt 
to praise Louis XIV m its text did not silence Boyer’s critics. Ho agam 
ceased to write, but, after eight years, brought out two religious tragedies, 
Jephte and Judvth, biblical plays altered to suit Catholic customs and 
lacking Eacine’s feeling for Hebraic literature. Judith must have bright- 
ened his last days, though it did not deserve the success it won. Boyer 
seems to have written a Zenobie in 1693 and to have altered it as late as 
1696, but, as the play is lost, its qualities cannot be determined. 

He had the merits of a careful craftsman who was able to adapt himself 
to varying tastes in other fields than that of comedy. He rid himself of 
his early affectations, learned to write spectacular plays, tragedies of passion, 
religious tragedies, but he was unable to dramatize clashing political 
theories, or to show noteworthy psychological discernement, or to develop 
a style that might have charmed his audience. His best work is found in 
Oropastej Agamemnon, and, if we take mto consideration the requirements 
of its genre, Jupiter et Semele. So many of his plays are, howevei, distinctly 
mferior to these that one can understand the neglect mto which he has 
fallen. 

The two remainmg dramatists are much better known. One of them, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, owes his fame, however, to his astronomical fiction and 
to Rostand’s play rather than to the comedy or the tragedy that he wrote 
himself. Le Pedant joue is a prose comedy with stock characters and with 
a dialogue that shows little knowledge of the stage. It deserves notice 
chiefly for introducing the first French peasant of the century who talks 
patois and for supplying Moliere with the phrase, “ Que diable allait-il faire 
dans cette galere'”’ Nor is his tragedy, la Mart d’Agrippine, more skill- 
fully constructed, nor keener in chaiacterization, except for the portiait 
of Sejanus, who is assigned striking Imes on the impotence of the gods and 
the mortality of the soul. Cyrano had an interesting personality, but he was 
a mediocre dramatist, who occasionally redeemed his work by flashes of 
comic or tragic inspiration. 

Scarron, on the other hand, made as great a reputation by his plays as 
he did by his other writings, his Roman comique and burlesque verse. He 
owed even more than d’Ouville to the comedia, which is the source of eight 
out of his nme full-length plays and of at least one of the three fragments 
that he left. He was the first French dramatist to imitate Eo]as. He 
usuaEy located his action m Spanish cities, but he added at times references 
to French manners. He is not, however, a realistic dramatist, but one who 
escaped from physical suffermg by turnmg to burlesque or to romance. 
Only the former element appears in his one-act Matamore ; only the latter 
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m hi8 tragi-comedy, le Prince Corsatre. In most of his plays the two 
elements are mingled and he sometimes uses one to poke fun at the other. 
He is especially clever in ridiculing the country squire, the valet, usually 
called by the stage-names of the actors Jodelet and Filipm, the racy maid, 
ordmarily known as Beatris. and the old man, whose Spanish sense of honor 
IS amusingly contrasted wuth his mental and physical limitations. TTnity 
and order he may have, but never at the cost of comic situations. He has 
great verbal dexterity, inventing comic words, juggling with sounds, satir- 
izmg the stances of tragedy or the eloquence of romantic characters. He 
descends to indecent observations, to practical jokes, to plays on words, and 
IS never profound, but his verve was so irresistible that at least two of his 
comedies. Jodelet maitre and Dom Japhet were played, respectively, until 
1806 and 1893. To understand what Moliere achieved, it is well to begin 
by reading Scarron, whom he occasionally imitated, but whose conception of 
comedy he opposed and finally oveithrew. 

From what has gone before it can be seen that ComeiUe was a much 
larger dramatic figure than any other Frenchman who wrote before the 
Fronde In tragedy and tragi-comedy his chief rivals were Eotrou, Du 
Ryer, llairet, Tristan I’Hermite, and La Calprenede ; in comedy, Desmaretz 
and Scarron. When the war was over, most of these and of their con- 
temporaries had ceased to write plays, but a few contmued to do so, or, 
after a season of silence, had begun again to compose. There were also 
authors who made their d4but durmg the difficult days of civil war. Their 
work wiR be estimated m the next chapter. 
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THOMAS CORNEILLE, MONTAUBAN, QUINAULT; 

WOMEN DRAMATISTS 

The leading authors who began to produce plays during the Fronde were 
Thomas Corneille, Montauban, and Quinault. The first of these brought 
out even more plays than his brother. The thirty-eight that he composed 
either alone or in collaboration fall into four chronological groups, in the 
first of which comedy dominates; m the second, tragedy, in the third, 
comedy and tragedy , in the fourth, “ machine ” plays. 

At first, like Scarron, he drew eight of his nine plays from Spanish 
comedtas. These eight are comedies of mtrigue. In Dom Bertran the comic 
element is supplied mainly by a country squire, m the other seven, 
primarily by the valets, among whom Jodelet of the Geolier de soi~meme 
IS the most amusing. The plays show considerable structural skill, some 
verbal invention and satire of romantic ideas, not a little buffoonery. Comic 
effects are more subtle in V Amour d la mode and le Cliarme de la voix than 
in the more successful Dom Bertran. The one play that is not derived from 
a comedia, le Berger extravagant, is a somewhat pale dramatization of 
SorePs novel, but with entertaining additions concerned with French 
pastoral plays. Written during or shortly after the Fronde, the nine pro- 
ductions profited from the drift of public interest towards comedy and 
established the author’s reputation to such an extent that he was able to 
devote himself to the revival of tragedy. 

He began with Timocrate, which is derived from a novel by La Calprenede 
and IS characterized by surprising changes of foitune and the double lole of 
the irresistible hero. Though the claim that it was the gieatest dramatic 
success of the century has not been established, the play must have been 
well received, so well that its author was encouiaged to continue to write 
tragedies. La Mart de Vempeieur Commode has a much simpler theme 
than Timocrate, an interesting study of a tyiant, and resemblances to 
Andromaque, though the presentation of love in it seems perfunctory. In 
the tragedies that followed Thomas Corneille varied his usage between 
simple and complex plots, those of Berenice and Pyrrhus contrasting 
sharply with those of Stilicon and Camma, which are quite as simple as 
those of Andromaque and Britannicus. The most effective of these eaily 
tragedies is Stilicon, a play that presents the tragic theme of a statesman 
who sacrifices his principles in order to make an emperor of his son, only 
to find that his schemes have brought about the latter’s death. Most of these 
plays have to do with court intrigue, but do not show Pieiie Coineille’s 
ability at dramatizing political problems. Some of them, like the one 
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comedy that Thomas ■wrote in this period, can be praised only for the 
technical dexterity they display, but Commode, Shhcon, and Camma pre- 
pare the iray for Eacme. 

In the third period he composed five tragedies, three comedies, and a 
tragi-comedy, besides helping Montflenry with le Comedien poMe. The 
tragi-comedy has a clever and fairly simple plot that makes it rank among 
the best plays of its genre, which was about to disappear. The three 
comedies are taken from Spanish comedias and lay the same emphasis upon 
mtrigue and upon clever valets that his earlier comedies had sho'wn. The 
tragedies are more ambitious. Laodtee recalls Rodogune, as la Mart 
d’Annibal recalls Nicomede, for the heroine of the first is an impressive, if 
inhuman character, while Hannibal and his daughter have some of the 
irony for which Pierre Corneille was distinguished. Little can be said m 
favor of Theodat and la Mort d’Achille, but Ariane is the most effective of 
its author’s plajs. The heroine’s role created by la Champmesle, is admir- 
able in its pathos and in the fact that Ariadne’s efforts to meet the diffi- 
culties of her situation oiily make thmgs woise. Her appealmg character 
and the simplicity of the plot have made some critics suppose that the 
tragedy was written in imitation of Kaeine, but there is no proof that this 
was the case. 

The use of mechanism in the Comedien poete, or the example his brother 
had set, may have attracted Thomas to “ machine ” plays. In CtrcS he gave 
one of the most elaborate specimens of the genre. It is -written m vers 
hbres, introduces music, and employs many aerial flights and changes of 
scene The Inconnu, which followed, was composed in collaboration with 
de Vise. It showed a reduction in the spectacular and an increase m the 
comic element It is the first “ machine ” play that does not have a mytho- 
logical subject, a characteristic that it shares with the three that followed: 
le Tnomphe des dames, written by Thomas alone, la Devineresse and la 
Pierre pkilosophale, in which de Vise collaborated. The first and last of 
these have survived only in librettos that show the plays to have been 
series of tableaux, some of which are strikingly romantic. La Devineresse 
is of much greater interest, concerned, as it is, with the contemporary 
affairs of la Voisin, who appears as la Jobin, the principal character. She 
IS not represented as the sinister figure that the murderess was, rather as a 
clever charlatan, but the numerous consultations and mystifications that the 
authors devised are highly entertaining. This play and le Tnomphe were 
well received, but the failure of la Pierre philosophale may well explain why 
Thomas Corneille subsequently abandoned this type of play. 

Before doing so, he had turned the prose of Moliere’s Don Juan mto 
verse, with certam alterations that made it less open to criticism on religious 
or structural grounds. His changes appealed so much to the public that 
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it was in this form that Moliere’s play was acted down to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. He had also composed Essex, a tragedy that 
rivaled Arvme in its success, though the choice of so recent a subject as 
Elizabeth’s execution of Essex was imusual and though the tragedy has no 
character so effective as Ariadne. After this play of 1678 and the Devine- 
resse of the followmg year, the author’s fortunes waned, for the Baron des 
Fondneres failed even more quickly than la Pierre phtlosopliale, while 
Bradamanie, a mediocre tragedy, written about 1683, was not acted until 
1695. What may have been a more interesting production, I’Usurier, 
written with de Vise, concerned with banking, and introducing a real or 
pretended abb6, is unfortunately lost. 

Thomas Corneille was a most active dramatist, well skilled in constructing 
plays, not altogether submissive to rule, as his change of place in Horn 
Bertran and Essex shows, but lacking the qualities that made eminent his 
brother, Racine, and Moliere. He was unable to bring out, as Pierre did, 
the deeper aspects of the themes he treated, nor did he often write striking 
Imes. He could abandon romantic complications for a simple piesentation 
of psychological problems, but, except in Artane, he could not, like Racine, 
portray the tragic nature of love, nor could he express himself in haunting 
verses. In comedy he remained largely an adapter of Spanish plays, made 
too much of the intrigue, and trusted for comic effect to clever valets and 
to several grotesques. His " machine ” plays could not long keep his memory 
fresh. He won great applause with Ttmocraie, Circe, Ariane, and Essex. 
The last two and Stihcon are among the dozen best tragedies by minor 
authors of the century, while Dom Bertran, le Geoher, and la Devineresse 
have much that is still amusing, but his work as a whole was not marked by 
enough originality to make him live as much more than the younger brother 
of a great dramatist. 

Jacques Pousset de Montauban was primarily a lawyer The Fronde gave 
him enough leisure to become a playwright, so that, on Sept. 22, 1653, 
he obtamed permission to publish two tragedies, two tragi-comedies, and 
a pastoral. He was the first French author to dramatize the story of 
Zenobia and Rhadamistes, which Tacitus had related and Crebillon was to 
render famous. He seems to have imitated Corneille in depicting Zenobia 
as a strong-willed heroine with an important secret of which she makes 
effective use. In his other tragedy, Indegonde, he turned La Calprenede’s 
prose Hermenegilde mto verse, producing a play that is more heroic and 
more classical in form than his predecessor’s, but less religious and less 
pathetic. Le Comte de Eollande, a tragi-comedy, resembles Herachus in 
that it derives interesting situations from complex material. It is superior 
to Seleucus, a dull and artificially constructed play. Les Chaimes de 
Fehcie is written in a lighter vein. It owes much to earlier French plays 
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and to Spanish pastoral novels and is chiefly distinguished by its use of 
music and of mechanical devices that caused it to be revived in 1681. 

After the civil war Montauban’s practice must have taken up most of his 
time, as he did not produce another play until 1674, when his country was 
agam at war. His long silence was, however, beneficial to his art. Panurge, 
his masterpiece, is the first play that owes most of its material to Eabelais. 
While the plot is original, it is built up so as to bring in as large a number 
of characters and situations from Rabelais as possible. Women, of course, 
have a larger share in the play than in its source, as Montauban was 
writing for actresses as well as for actors, and many male characters are 
suppressed, but the flavor of the original is often recaptured. It is a 
pleasure to meet again Panurge, Frere (become Maitre) Jean, Eondibilis, 
Bridoye, and others and to hear echoes of the old master’s exuberance and 
humor. This play is Montauban’s chief title to our remembrance of him, 
for most of his work is not that of a professional dramatist, but rather the 
product of a lawyer’s leisure moments, allowed him while his fellow citizens 
were too busy with war to require his professional services. 

Qumault, on the other hand, was primarily a dramatist and a librettist. 
His plays were violently attacked by Boileau , the librettos he wrote for the 
buddmg opera, greatly admired both m his own and m the eighteenth 
century. He deserved neither such sweeping condemnation, nor such high 
praise. Under the tutelage of Tristan I’Hermite he began his career when 
about eighteen by rewriting Eotrou’s Deux Pucelles as a comedy with a 
larger comic element, a simpler and more nearly unified plot. He next 
composed la Gcnereuse Ingiatitude, which combines the violence and sur- 
prise of tragi-comedy with pastoral elements, but he returned to comedy m 
I'Amant mdxscret, which has the same source as VEtourdi, the same comic 
element arising from the lover’s tendency to spoil his chance for happiness 
by his blundering. It is more realistic than Moliere’s play, but the dialogue 
IS far less brilliant. A third comedy, la Comedie sans comedie, is remarkable 
for its form, its praise of the stage, its variety of tone. Gougenot and 
Scudery had introduced actors who, imder their own stage-names, discussed 
their profession. Gillet de la Tessonerie had written two plays m which 
a frame is employed and each act tells a different story. Qumault com- 
bined the two methods by having actors of the Marais, in order to defend 
their art, perform in succession a pastoral, a farce derived from Cervantes 
and Rabelais, a tragedy, and a tragi-comedy with “ machines.” 

In these four plays Qumault had shown more talent for comedy than 
for tragi-comedy, yet it was the latter genre to which he next devoted his 
chief attention. He brought out m five years seven plays, of which five 
are tragi-comedies, one is a tragedy, and one an allegorical pastoral that 
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as lost. He seems to have been asked to give form to a play partly written by 
others m order that actors might compete with their rivals, who were 
putting on one derived by Boisrobert from a comedia. His Coups de 
I’amour et de la fortune imitates both Calderon and Boisrobert, improving 
upon the latter chiefly in structure. This and the play that followed, which 
IS also derived from Calderon, are his only borrowings from the comedia, a 
fact that IS important in showing the drift away from Spam of his genera- 
tion. He did not on that account, however, come closer to reality, for his 
next four plays are filled with romantic and improbable incidents, covered 
with a thm historical veneer. Especially in la Moit de Cyrus does he 
portray the dapper and love-lorn hero for whom he was ridiculed by 
Boileau; in Stratonice, the young lovers who express their emotions with 
excessive refinement. 

The five plays composed in 1662-11 contain his chief successes before 
he gave himself up to opera. Agrippu, which probably owes much to 
Boyer’s Oropaste, has the improbability of his earlier tragi-comedies, but 
it possesses at least one important character who is not moved by sexual 
love and it has a skillfully devised plot, filled with surprises and changes of 
fortune. Astrate, his best-known tragedy, has as its leading character a 
murderous princess redeemed by love and was noted in the seventeenth 
century for its introduction of a rmg. It has dramatic qualities that a 
reader of Boileau would not suspect. La Mere coquette, Quinault’s clever- 
est comedy, owed much to de Vise’s play of the same name, but is superior 
to it m style and situations. The mother who struggles against advancing 
years and is her daughter’s rival, the brilliant valet, and the pretended 
marquis are well-drawn comic figures. In his last two plays Quinault came 
nearer to Eacine. Pausanias resembles Andromaque, while Bellei option is 
a simple and imifled tragedy with a dominant heroine whose passion leads 
to her suicide, somewhat in the manner that Eacine was subsequently to 
illustrate m Phedre, 

Quinault was a master of dramatic construction, but he had little regard 
for reality. Disguise, misunderstandings, chance occurrences are his stock 
in trade. He has become especially famous for his young lovers, for the 
scenes in which their aveu is made, for then timid approach to life. Love 
IS his chief theme, but, except in the characteis of Elise and Stenobee. it is 
not the kind of passion that Eacme describes. It is usually the languorous 
emotion that was subsequently to distmguish Quinault as an author of 
operas. He made extensive use of his contemporaries and immediate prede- 
cessors, always without acknowledgment, but he was impervious to the 
criticism he received for such borrowings and for his unheroic portraits of 
historical warriors. He went serenely on his way, winnmg abundant success. 
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although much of his writing was done while Racine and Molifere were 
producing masterpieces. La Comedte sans comedie, Agrippa, Astrate, la 
Mere coquette, and Bellerophon are probably the plays by which his friends 
would have preferred to have him judged. They would show that he 
possessed ingenuity, delicacy, and wit, but their good qualities did not 
conceal the fact that he was essentially a librettist, a fact that became 
generallv obvious as soon as the introduction of opera made it possible for 
him to write for musicians. 

The first plays of the century that were written by women and were 
promising enough to be published appeared during the Fronde. Previously 
Jacqueline Pascal at the age of eleven had composed with two other girls 
a lost play in five acts that they twice performed, and the Duchess of Croy 
had left a manuscript, dated 1637, that contained a tragi-comedy called 
Cinnatus et Comma, in three acts, with a song at the end of each and 
rSles assigned to Hymen, Morpheus, and the devil. In 1650 Mme de 
Saint-Balmon and Marthe Cosnard each published a religious play that 
shows some knowledge of Corneille, but little talent for dramatic compo- 
sition. After the Fronde we hear of two actresses who helped prepare 
plays for the stage. La Beaiiehasteau is said to have “dress§ le sujet” 
of one that became in Quinault’s hands les Coups de I’amour et de la 
fortune, while Madeleine Bejart altered for Molifere’s troupe Gu6rin de 
Bouscal’s dramatization of Don Quixote. 

Hone of these six women concerned herself with more than a single play. 
The first woman to go farther was Franqoise Pascal of Lyons, who composed 
about 1655-64 three tragi-comedies and three farces. The tragi-comedies, 
derived from French seventeenth-century novels, suggest the nature of the 
author’s reading One is religious, one makes a moderate use of “ machines,” 
and the third, Sesostrxs, is superior to the others, especially in the portrait 
of the repentant king. Her first two farces present each a grotesque 
central character, an old maid, or a poet, possibly conceived under the 
influence of les Visionnatres. The Vietllard amoureux, written in verses of 
eight syllables, is superior to these and portrays to a certain extent the life 
of Lj ons and the character of a miser. Her work as a whole possesses little 
originality and distinction, but at least extended the domain of an old maid’s 
oecupations. 

The ablest woman dramatist of the century was Mile Desjardins, who 
received advice from d’Aubignac' for her first production, Manlius. While 
this tragi-comedy is imitative and possesses a sentimental ending that 
violates Livy’s account, it is superior both m its dramatic qualities and its 
prosody to the work of Frangoise Pascal and the women who had published 
during the Fronde. It was followed by a tragedy derived from Herodotus 
that suffers from its decorum, a peculiar failing on the part of one who 
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was so far from illustrating that quality m her life. Her third and most 
interesting play is le Favoi i, derived from Tirso de Molina, but presented 
in such a way as to make efEective use of suspense and to introduce a com- 
pliment to Louis XIV. The plot is simple and unified, the protagonist is 
well drawn, and the style is pleasing. The play was acted in the gardens 
at Versailles by Moliere’s troupe, an occasion described by the author 
herself. Unlike Mme de Saint-Balmon and Miles Cosnard and Pascal, 
she did not make use of novels or of lives of saints in writing her plays 
and she succeeded in having them acted by Parisian companies 

In the next generation Mme Deshoulieres produced a tragedy that was 
in the repertory of the Hotel de Bourgogne, Gensenc, derived from the 
Astree and a play by Georges de Scudery. In composing it, she seems to 
have been torn between imitations of Corneille and Racine. Though too 
many characters are introduced for her to do them justice, she shows some 
ability at depicting the decay of Rome and the contest between a victorious 
barbarian and a captive empress. Her other play, Jule Antoine, has sur- 
vived only in a fragment. 

Catherme Bernard was more successful. She wrote two tragedies that 
were acted at Paris, Laodamte and Biutus. In the first she described the 
rivalry of two sisters and produced certain dramatic effects, but she failed to 
give her characters sufficient relief and was hampered by her prosaic style. 
Brutus is a more effective play, though its style suffers similarly. The 
chief characters are the two sons, one of whom, before the play begins, has 
abandoned his patriotic principles m the hope of becoming a Quisling, while 
the other, despite his fine qualities, is induced during the tragedy to betray 
his city. Unfortunately Catherine lacked the qualities of her relative, 
Pierre Corneille, required to embody in these men the political principles 
that might readily have been suggested by their conduct. 

The only other woman who sought duiing the century to become a 
dramatist was Mme Ulrich. She claimed to be the author of la Folle 
Bnchere when it was published, though Dancourt’s comrades seem to have 
believed that the play was mamly his and though it was subsequently 
brought out in his collected plays. She probably devised the plot, which 
is no great title to fame, while he probably wrote most of the dialogue and 
made the production acceptable to the actors of the Comedie Prangaise. 

While many actresses were having distinguished careers, their sisters 
who composed plays were merely helping to undermine the wall that barred 
them from full participation in the life of the times. These eleven authors 
achieved little m comparison with the work of Mme de La Payette and 
MUe de Scud6ry m the novel, or of Mme de Sevign6 in letter writing, 
but they at least showed by their persistence that they could write plays 
and even have them acted with temporary, if not with lasting success. 
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EACINE AND OTHER AUTHORS OF TRAGEDY, 1664-1700 

In 1664-72, when Racine was establishing his reputation, he was, so far 
as can be determined, the only new author whose tragedies were being acted 
at Paris. So great had become the popularity of comedy that the yoimger 
authors preferred that genre, with the result that Eaeme’s rivals m tragedy 
were the brothers Corneille, Boyer, and Quinault, men who had had their 
first plays acted from eleven to thirty-four years before Racine. As these 
men had grown up in an older tradition, the new dramatist, while imitating 
certain of his predecessors, had a clear field for creating his own variety of 
classical tragedy. 

He had had excellent training in Greek and Latin, had practised the art 
of writing verses, and must have experienced in his own surroundings a 
dramatic conflict between the teachings of his pious Jansenist relatives and 
teachers on the one hand, and those of the persons he met at court and m 
the circle of the due de Chevreuse on the other. 

His flrst attempts were unsuccessful- a play called Amasie, one on the 
love-affairs of Ovid and Julia, and. if we can trust the statement of his 
son Louis, one derived from Heliodorus. None of these has survived, but 
his fourth play, la Tliebaide, was acted by Moli^re’s troupe with moderate 
success. He combined in it imitation of Euripides and of Rotrou. He 
depicted the deadly struggle between shifty Eteocles and overbearing Poly- 
neices, the efforts of Jocasta and Antigone in their behalf, and the machina- 
tions of Creon, who is given a quite unnecessary love for Antigone. Racme 
showed in this play his liking for a Greek theme, his mastery of classical 
technique, and his interest in love, but not the psychological subtlety or 
the poetic charm that are associated with his name. Nor are they found 
m his next tragedy, Alexandre, in which he treated, in Quinault's manner 
rather than in Corneille’s, a subject previously dramatized by Boyer. He 
skillfully distributed a small amount of material over five acts and made 
effective use of Porus’s famous reply to Alexander, but he represented both 
the latter and Porus as sighing lovers, though he did more justice to the 
Indian, introduced two women that move us little, and failed to take 
advantage of picturesque elements that his sources offered. The play was, 
however, well received and was important in Racine’s life, as it occasioned 
his break with MoliSre, under circumstances that were not to Racine’s 
credit, and induced him to have the rest of his secular tragedies acted at 
the Hotel de Bourgogne. His limson with la Du Parc, who left Molifere to 
join his rivals, may also have been partly the result of this affair. 
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When he had learned from her the ways of passionj he produced Andro- 
maque, his fiist great play, in the composition of which his own experiences 
may well have had a greater part than Euripides, Vergil, or French drama- 
tisls. He made love dominant, hut he showed that it could be as tragic as 
other emotions. He created four unforgettable characters, a model of 
dramatic structure, with an action that oscillates aiound the decisions of a 
central person. He achieved a poetic evocation of the past and developed 
for the play a style that is close to the talk of ordinary life, almost comic at 
times, yet retains its tragic intensity. The play is open to criticism chiefly 
for a few affected phrases and for the shifting of interest from Andromache 
to Hermione, but these characteristics did not prevent the public from 
receiving it with great admiration. It lifted Eacme to equality with 
Corneille. 

Encouraged, Eacme invaded Corneille’s special territor}’^, that of Eoman 
history, and produced Bntanmeus, which has a larger number of good 
rdles than Andromaque and is written in a style that shows no lapses into 
affectation. The play is especially famous for the portraits of Nero, 
beginning his career of crime, of Agrippina, who feels her power slippmg 
from her hands, and of Narcisse, the French lago. Nor are the young 
lovers, pathetic victims of more experienced persons, and Burrhus, whose 
virtue has become slightly tarnished by his residence at court, lacking in 
interest. Nero occupies the central position that Andromache had held in 
the structure of the earlier plav. Various pS3'chological scenes are justly 
celebrated. The background of Eoman court intrigue is given in a manner 
worthy of Tacitus, but the politics described are purely personal, not mixed 
with theory, as in Ciiina. 

Then, as if he wished to show his structural skill, he dramatized a subject 
on which he probably knew that Corneille was already at work, that of 
Titus and his Jewish princess. With only thiee important characters and 
a theme of parting lovers he produced Berenice, in which he held his 
audience during five acts “par une action simple, soutenue de la violence 
des passions, de la beaute des sentiments et dc I’elegance de I’e-xpression,” 
despite its frequently conversational tone. He could scarcely have ventured 
to produce this play, if he had not had la Champmeslc as his mteipreter. 
While Titus is the central chaiacter, in whose mind the obligations of 
power struggle with those of love, we are especially interested in the heroine, 
whom we see eagerly expectmg to be married, seeking to explain the 
emperor’s apparent coldness, warning him of what separation means, taunt- 
ing him desperately, and finally resigning herself to an inevitable situation 
that she has come to imderstand. It is the simplest of his tragedies and 
the only one in which there is no violence, perhaps the one that comes closest 
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to ordinary experience. It is quite superior in human interest and m the 
charm of the verses, which express deep emotion with very little ornamenta- 
tion, to the rival play that CorneiUe had composed. After writmg it, 
Sacme may have felt that he had risked a dangerous experiment, one that 
he did not attempt to repeat. 

His next play is not only far less simple in plot, but keeps the thought of 
death constantly before us and ends, as Mme de Sevign6 put it, m a “ grande 
tuerie.” The subject of Bajazet was probably suggested by a novel of 
Segrais. It is more nearly akin to Tristan’s Osman than to other plays, 
but m dramatizing it Eacine seems to have been influenced by Corneille’s 
Othon and by his own Britannicus. Just as the characters in Berenice 
have relations with one another that resemble those of Pyrrhus, Hermione, 
and Orestes in Andromaque, so the characters of Bajazet resemble, except 
for the change of sex, four important persons in Britannicus. The central 
character, Eoxane, corresponds to Nero, Acomat to Agrippina; Bajazet 
and Atalide to Junie and Britannicus. While the young lovers are well 
presented, they are overshadowed by Eoxane, inspired by a strong physical 
desire for Bajazet, whom she sends to his death when she finds that she 
cannot have him, and by Acomat, the experienced Oriental politician, ever 
calm, but capable of swift action when the occasion calls for it, lookmg upon 
love as a iveakness in others that may put them in his power and further 
his political aims. Nor should we forget the Sultan, who remains behmd 
the scenes, but whose power is felt throughout the tragedy, like that of fate. 

Mithridate is the last of his secular tragedies for which he did not have 
a dramatic model to follow, since La Calprenede’s Mart de Mithridate could 
have done little more than suggest to him the subject. He used, however, 
a number of devices he had formerly employed. There are four mam 
characters as in Andromaque and Bajazet j only one of them is a woman, as 
in Berenice', there are hostile brothers as in la Thebaide , the leading person 
IS a distinguished warrior as in Alexandie, there is a long passage giving a 
background to the political side of the play as in Bi itannicus. At the same 
time there are novelties : the fact that the three men love the same woman, 
the scene of the aveu, employed previously by Qumault, but not by Eacine, 
and the somewhat sentimental ending. The double plot, partly concerned 
with the old king’s struggle against Home, partly with the rivalry of the 
three men, is skillf ully unified. Special emphasis is laid on Mithridates, 
Rpifisb and cruel, yet admirable m his military prowess and his tireless 
patriotism, and on Monime, gracious, tactful, and charming, one of Eacine s 
finest heroines. The play was especially adapted to spectators whose country 
was at war, but who retained their interest in the analysis of emotion, 
expressed in effective verse. 
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Bacine now returned to the Greeks, as Thomas Corneille and Quinault 
had recently done. He selected a play of Euripides in which war has an 
essential part and dramatized, like the Greek dramatist, the conflict between 
public demands and private aflEections. In Iphtgenie Agamemnon is less a 
patriot than in Euripides, but equally ambitious and diplomatic, a complex 
figure with an mtense moral struggle. Iphigeneia, older than in the Greek 
play, IS now in love. Cljdemnestra is more queenly than in the latter, but 
IS still primarily a mother. Eriphile, for whom Euripides offered no 
equivalent, is a striking creation, an illegitimate child who has been 
embittered by social injustice, one whose jealousy of Iphigeneia is as strong 
as her love for AchiUes. The supernatural data that the source offered are 
retained, but mmimized sufficiently to allow the human element to make the 
chief impression. This use of le niervetUeux, the more complex plot, and a 
descriptive tendency distinguish the play from the five that had preceded it. 

Similar characteristics are found in Phedre, though, as is true of 
IpJiigeme, there is no weakening in psychological discernment. Often con- 
sidered hia masterpiece, Pliedie is especially famed for the title-role, that 
of a woman intensely passionate, j'et constantly moved by her repugnance 
to the gratification of her emotion. Theseus, Hippolytus, and Aricie, though 
they make no such impression, are ably conceived, while even the usually 
conventional rdles of nurse and messenger take on life in the characters of 
(Enone and Th^ram^ne. Nowhere did Eacine show more completely his 
ability to make his action progress through varied scenes, clothed in a style 
that produced many memorable lines. If he had surpassed Corneille in 
Beremce, he showed in Phedre that he could surpass Euripides. 

He then planned an Iphxgetne en Tauride, but did not complete the play, 
as Louis XIV had named him one of his historiographers. Abandoning 
his art to serve the king, he returned to it only when Mme de Maintenon 
asked him to write a play for hei girls at St -Cyr. He was obliged to select 
a moral theme, to avoid love, and to provide many short rdles for amateur 
performers. In composing Esther he managed both to meet those require- 
ments and to pay a compliment to the Esther of Versailles, who had also 
married a king and, though she had not lifted a finger in behalf of tlie 
Protestant community from which she sprung, had come to the aid of 
impoverished daughters of the nobility. The tragedy has oiilv thiee acts, 
but they are lengthened by choruses. The structure is less strictly classical 
than in Bacme’s earlier plays and the presentation of the characters is 
hampered by respect for the Bible and for St.-Cyr. The chief value of the 
play lies m the style, which shows deep appreciation of Biblical verse and, 
especially m the choruses, gives the play a lyric flavor that puts it midway 
between classical tragedy and opera. 
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Encouraged by this venture, Eacine composed AtJialie, a much more 
impressive tragedy, written, like most of his plays, in five acts, but, like 
Esther, with a chorus. In the latter play he had dramatized, as Du Eyer 
had done before him, the rescue of the Jews. Now he celebrated the 
salvation of the race by showing how the seed of David was preserved in the 
person of J oas. While the latter gives, as he should, merely the impression 
of a boy brought up in an ecclesiastical sanctuary, the two leading char- 
acters, J oad and Athalie, are most effective, one a Hebrew prophet, inspired 
to save his people and turned aside from his purpose by neither considera- 
tions of personal safety, honesty, nor the social code of manners ; the other, 
an old queen, seeking desperately to retain the power she had won by 
murdering her own grandchildren, vengeful and able, momentarily touched 
by the sight of the mysterious child she has found in the Temple. To these 
Eacine added Mathan, traitoi to his religion and his race, l±e Hitler’s 
honorary Aryans, and Abner, the military leader who appreciates his duty to 
the queen, but is won over by Joad to more vital obligations. These char- 
acters, the profoundly religious inspiration of the play, the Hebraic note, 
mastered by Eacine as by no one in France since d’Aubigne, the lyrical 
element in the choruses and in Joad’s prophecy, the spectacle of the Temple, 
and the admirable structure have made many regard Athalie as Eacme’s 
finest play, though it lacks the intense innei struggles of several of his 
earlier tragedies. 

Eacine was little concerned with ideas and, except in les Plaideurs, limited 
himself to tragedy. His subjects are drawn from Greek mythology, ancient 
history, and the Bible, with the exception of Bajazet, for which, accordmg 
to him, Turkish manners supplied the remoteness that the chronology of 
Turkish history lacked. He sought to portraj' in the characters supplied 
by his sources what he considered the essential human qualities of men and 
women dominated by fate, working through their passions, or, in his last 
two plays, by the God of Jews and Christians. He limited himself more 
than Corneille had done, both in his choice of subjects and in the manner 
of constructing his plaj's. He set an example that was more diflSeult to 
follow, for lesser men were hampered by restrictions that did not hinder him 
and were unable to reproduce his art of making his characters live and his 
ability at writing verse. 

He accepted the classical system as he found it, departing from it, as 
many others had done, only in details. He differed from Corneille by 
narrowing the range of his mterests, by producing much less, by placing 
in most of his tragedies greater emphasis upon love and upon the inner 
struggle, by seeking more frequently to rouse pity rather than admiration, 
by being less willing to accept the vrai as a substitute for the vraisembldble, 
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and by paying greater attention to his style. He employs both the short, 
striking phrase and the elegant periphrasis, comes at times close to prose, 
but knows the secret of preseiving the tiagic tone. His woik is the best 
defense of classical methods, as applied to tragedy. His genius as a por- 
trayer of character, a creator of situations, and a poet could not have been 
learned m the school of d’Aubignac, but he would not ha%e been the kind 
of dramatist that he was, if he had not had behmd him, not only Euripides 
and Seneca, but Corneille, Eotrou, d’Aubignac, and other Eiench authors, 
and various elements, Christian and pagan, that made up the culture of 
seventeenth-century France. 

After 1663 tragedies were written, not only by Eacme and by six authors 
discussed m the last three chapters — ^the brotheis Corneille, Boyer, Quinault, 
and two women — ^but by amateurs, like Bidar, Blessebois, and Colonia, who 
did not write for the Parisian stage, by authors, like Aubry and Pader 
d’Assezan, who composed only one or two plays and whose work has little 
significance; by others, like Eiupeirous, Belin, and Duehe, whose plays 
composed in the seventeenth century are lost, or uere not publicly acted 
till the eighteenth, by those primarily known as authors of comedy, and by 
ten whose chief concern was with tragedy. It is only the last two groups 
that require discussion here. 

After writing plays for over twenty years, Boursault brought out his 
first tragedy, Qermamcus, in 1673. It is chiefly valuable for the idle of 
Piso, who nobly guides the action to his own destruction Tiberius, 
strangely enough, fails to appear on the stage, the other characters are 
msuflSciently active, and the style is maned by affectation, xlfter attempt- 
ing a tragedy with a modern subject, la Pnncesse de Cloves, the text of 
which IS lost, he claims that he subsequently gave it the name of his 
earlier tragedy and was rewarded by its success — a commentary on the 
audience’s dislike of the modem subject in tiagedy. Mane Sluaid piesents 
a dramatic, if prejudiced view of Elizabeth and of the bastard Murray 
and has at least two good acts, the fiist and the second. Unfoituiiately the 
action subsequently lags and Mary is not given a large role. Boursault’s 
comedies, novels, and letters show that his talents lay in other fields than 
the tragic, an impression that a readmg of his tragedies does not dispel. 

Actor-dramatists usually wiote comedies, but they occasionally lewrote 
for their colleagues earlier tragedies. This was the case with La Tuillerie, 
who adapted Scudery’s Ibrahim in his Soliman of 1680; Botrou’s Hercule 
mourant m his Hercule of 1681. In his lost Nitocris he probably treated 
in similar fashion the tragi-comedy of that name by Du Eyer. His work 
was largely that of improving his predecessors’ technique, with some loss 
of spectacle and picturesqueness, which his audiences do not seem to have 
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missed. Dancourt, while in a provincial troupe, made further changes m 
La Tuillerie’s Hercule, having Dejamra only engaged to Hercules, who is 
loved by lole, while she is herself loved by Philoctetes, but these alterations 
did not bring sufficient success to turn Dancourt from his career as an author 
of comedies. 

The only other author of distinction m the lighter genre who composed 
a tragedy was Brueys. Combiuing his interest in the stage with his spiritual 
profession, he brought out Gcihinie, the best religious play among those that 
followed Athahe. He imitated Father Jourdan’s Latm Susanna, but 
avoided the view of the martyr’s severed head and connected the events 
of the play with an important subject, tlie triumph of Christianity in the 
Eoman Empire. He improved the technique of his source and devised 
a number of striking situations, but his art as a dramatist suffered some- 
what from his respect for history and for Christian legend. 

Of the ten dramatists who remam to be considered only two began to 
write before Pliedre appeared, AbeiUe and Pradon. The first of these 
composed three tragedies that have survived and two that are lost. In 
Argehe he put on the stage, as Bacme did not do, the rivalry of sisters, 
one a violent and murderous person, the other active in her efforts to save 
her lover. The author showed no special ability at chaiacterization, but had 
learned the art of working up situations and of creatmg suspense while 
obeying classical rules. The tragedy is said to have suffered from the fact 
that the protagonist was almost unknown. This cannot be said of Coriolan, 
but the familiar subject was presented m such a way that, except for a few 
proper names, it would be unrecognizable. The tragic nature of the 
ancient tale is lost, largely out of the author’s respect for the imities of 
place and time, while the plot that Abeille invented centers chiefly round 
Aufldius’s Amazonian sister. The play shows how the rules could bring 
a dramatist to sacrifice his subject in an effort to obey them. The third 
tragedy, Lyncee, is the best of the three. The theme, already dramatized by 
Gombauld in his Danaxdes, is presented with considerable skill. While 
emphasizing the roles of Hypermestre and her evil stepmother, Abeille 
created a simple, unified, and psychological tragedy, but, like its predeces- 
sors, it did not long remain in the repertory 

Pradon is notorious for having dared to rival Eacine and for pvc.ifmg 
the wrath of Boileau He had certain merits that are often overlooked. 
He wrote ten plays, all tragedies, that treated Asiatic, mythological, and 
Eoman themes and showed imitation of Corneille, Eacine, and other drama- 
tists. Ills first play, Pirame, combines two plots, one derived from Th6o- 
phile’s old play, the other and more important depictmg a queen, intent on 
holding hei power, and her son, whose character develops somewhat as does 
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that of Attale m Ntcomede. This tragedy was followed by Tamerlan, in 
which Pradon dramatized a Turkish subject, as Eacine had recently done, 
and stressed the roles of the Tartar conqueror and his royal captive. It is 
the latter's sacrifice of himself that induces Tamerlane to bring about the 
solution of the play. This tragedy, less successful than its predecessor, 
mspired Pradon’s first remarks about a hostile cabal. There was, however, 
one that favored him and persuaded him to compose hurriedly a Phedie et 
Htppolyte m order that it might he acted at the Gu6negaud while PJiedre 
was being given at the rival theater. It is a pale imitation of Seneca, of 
Kacine, and of two other Frenchmen who had treated the subject. Phedre, 
now merely engaged to Theseus, is a caricature of Eacine’s heroine, while 
the dialogue and situations show none of the latter’s dramatic power. 

The defects of the play did not prevent its bemg well received in the 
wmter of 1677 It turned its author into the field of ancient tragedy, from 
which he next derived an Electre that is lost and a Troade, based chiefly on 
Seneca and adding complications that deserve little praise. He then wrote 
Stahra, derived from La CalprenMe’s- novel, Cassandre, and contammg 
certain effective scenes, but not combining happily the historical and 
novelistic elements of the story. After this he devoted himself to Roman 
history, from which he took four tragedies, of which two, Tarquin and 
Oermantcus, are lost. A third, Regulus, written somewhat m the manner 
of Horace, is his masterpiece. It is a war play, with a patriotic theme, a 
minor love mterest, and pathos produced by the introduction of a ten-year 
old boy, a rare figure in French tragedy Sctpwn, with which his career 
ended, is distinctly inferior, a romanticized dramatization of Livy that 
does justice neither to Scipio, nor to Hannibal, nor to the historical forces 
they represented. 

Pradon’s best tragedies are Ptrame and Regulus. Of the others only 
PhMre et Hippolyte and Scipion deserved the severe criticism he received, 
unless his two lost plays were as absurd. He had little genuine originality, 
but he labored long to keep tragedy before the public, mastered the technical 
requirements of his day, and might have achieved some fame if he had not 
had the misfortune to be contrasted with Eacine. There are inteiesting 
passages in several of his plays. It may at least be said of him that he was 
the only dramatist in the last third of the century who brought out in that 
period as many as ten tragedies that were acted at Paris. 

It was the lack of such persistency that probably prevented other dra- 
matists from making important contributions to French tragedy. Five of 
those that seem worthy of mention here wrote very few. Ferrier had at least 
enough originality to put on the stage a subject from national history. 
The title-r61e of his Anne de Bretagne is that of a woman enabled by the 
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great position she has obtained to conquer her love. Political questions 
are discussed, as well as those of the heart, but the author failed to create 
striking characters and situations and, though he imitated Berenice, he 
was not poet enough to make up for the scanty amount of material in the 
subject he dramatized. His next play, Adraste, has a more conventional 
subject, taken from Herodotus, but more striking characters. Its effec- 
tiveness was impaired by romantic elements and the alterations he made in 
order to satisfy his critics. His only other plaj^, Montezume, was not acted 
until 1702 and is lost. 

La Chapelle was a more talented autlior. His first tragedy, Zaide, has 
an unfortunate subject for a psj’chological play, that of a woman disguised 
as a man, who gams great power m a Moorish state and is involved in 
various sentimental complications. The theme called for a picturesque 
production, but La Chapelle was prevented by the fashions of his time from 
treating it in the only way that could make it acceptable. In his next 
tragedy, CUopdtre, ho dealt wnth material that was better suited to the 
classical system. The interest is centered on the two main characters, 
gradually brought to their death. The simplicity of the language, the 
excellence of the structure, and the pathos of the situations made this one 
of the noteworthy tragedies of the period. Telephonic, which followed, 
showed the mfluence of Gilbert’s play on the same subject and of Corneille. 
The author emphasized recognitions and moral struggles, even paid a com- 
pliment to Louis XIV, but he should have made a more careful study of 
his characters’ motives and of the circumstances that led to his striking 
situations His last tragedy, Ajax, probably an adaptation of Sophocles, 
IS lost. The facts that it was never published and that the author wrote no 
more plays are probably due to his political activities. His success with 
Cleopdtre and with his one comedy makes it regrettable that he was diverted 
from his caieer as a diamatist by the Bourbon princes to whom he was 
attached. 

The abbe Charles-Claude Genest also wrote four tragedies of which one 
IS lost. He began with a theme from Plutarch, reproduced certain historical 
details, and made effective use of suspense, but there are important charac- 
ters that do not appear and recits are too frequently substituted for action. 
Penelope is the tragedy for which he is chiefiy known. Genest avoided the 
mistakes of his earlier play, followed Homer, and arranged the scenes of 
recognition so as to form a climax, but the play sufiers from the decorum 
which restrains Penelope from showing emotion over the return of her son 
and her husband, makes of a herdsman a mmister of state, and banishes 
Homer’s longsuffering dog. These obj’ections may not have been raised 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the structure, which seems 
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artificial to a modern reader, may have been appreciated, and the representa- 
tion of Penelope, gazing over the sea, may have been considered darmg. 
By 1764 it had been acted 158 times at the ComMie Frangaise. His other 
plays were Polymneste, a lost tragedy, probably an adaptation of Euripides, 
and Joseph, which was not acted until 1710. 

Pechantre’s GHa, acted 146 times from 1687 till 1727, is superioi to 
Penelope and Cleopatre. The four main characters, the mother, her sons, 
and the girl both men love, are all well drawn The plot is simple, emphasis 
IS laid on moral struggles, and the style is free from afiectation. There 
IS much pathos in the last act. The only criticism I would make is that we 
are not taken sufficiently into the emperor’s confidence, so that we are not 
shown completely the steps by which he is brought to causmg his brother’s 
murder. This promising tragedy should have begun a distinguished career, 
but Pechantre’s next play, Jugurtha, was not published, his Mori de Neron 
was not acted until 1703, and his only other contributions to drama were 
two school plays that have disappeared. 

Longepierre, who had written in 1686 a Parallele de Corneille et Racine. 
brought out in 1694 a Medee that is a modernization of Corneille’s early 
tragedy, from which it differs chiefly by the suppression of much spectacle, 
the greater unity of structure, and the introduction of children on the stage. 
Though acted only twenty-three times in 1694-6, it was revived in 1728 
and remained m the repertorj of the Comudie Frangaise until 1813, a 
tribute, perhaps, to Corneille lather than to Longepierie. His next play, 
Sesostns, failed and was never published. After it he wrote only Electre, 
acted privately in 1702, but not publicly until 1719. His record shows him 
to have been a critic and technician rather than a creative dramatist. 

Far more important than any of these was Campistron, nine of whose 
tragedies were acted in 1683-93. His first pla}^ Virgime, is a ps 3 'chological 
tragedy built round Appius, with an idealistic treatment of the young hero, 
the herome, and the latter’s mother. It showed that he was already skilled 
m dramatic construction. It was followed bj' Arminius, a patriotic play, 
with love as a subordinate theme. Particular! j* impiessive is the presenta- 
tion of the two German warriors, Arminius and Segestes. Their attitude 
towards Eome resembles that of French leaders today in regard to Germany. 
Segestes, who had formerly resisted the enemy, would, like Pctain, submit 
to them in the futile hope that they would respect their promises, while 
Armmius, like de Gaulle, knowing that peace with them would be a “ ]oug 
infaillible,” would resist to the end. The second act, in which the ideas of 
these chieftains is brought sharply mto conflict, recalls the political dis- 
cussions of Horace and Sertorius, While the other acts are less effective, 
the play is well constructed and suspense is kept up until the decision is 
reached at the end of the play. 
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Further progress was made m Andronic, derived from Samt-Eeal’s 
account of Philip II, his wife, and her stepson. For some reason, perhaps 
because he did not wish to portray an ancestor of Louis XIV m an unfavor- 
able light, Campistron disguised his subject by laying the scene at Con- 
stantinople in the time of John V Paleologus. The young hero is thoroughly 
tragic, as his outbreaking nature, wounded by wrongs he has received, brmgs 
about his death. He resists his passion for his young stepmother, whom 
he had Imed be Coro her marriage, and seeks to help his father’s unfortunate 
subjects, but by offending both the emperor and his wily ministers he gets 
himself caught in a web from which he cannot escape. Interesting, too, are 
the suspicious, lonelj’, and vengeful emperor, the two politicians who forget 
their mutual enmity in order to work for their common advantage, and the 
pathetic empress, drawn from her home and obliged to sacrifice her love 
to inteiests of state. This appealing play is Campistron’s masterpiece, one 
that had been acted 342 times before the end of the 1765. 

The tiagedy that followed, Alcibiade, was probably written essentially for 
Michel Baron, who had the title-role. It is less well constructed than the 
two earlier plays, for in the third act the chief decision is made, so that 
the rest of the tragedy has less to hold our interest Love is so important 
a motive with the hero that it obscures his patriotism, while the other 
characters lack distinction. Baron, however, had a r61e in which he could 
display his seductive powers. He brought the play great, though temporary 
success. 

The three tragedies that followed had no such good fortune. Phraate 
may have been a work of considerable merit, but its subject, which probably 
dealt with incest, put the author in danger of a trip to the Bastille. It 
was acted only three times, the second two and a half months after the 
first, the third nearly a month after the second, but such alterations as 
Campistron may have made did not convmce the actors that it was safe 
to attempt it again. Phocion was entirely proper, but the title-role was 
statuesque and the minor characters were not sufficiently effective to over- 
come this defect. Adrien is a religious play, probably suggested by the 
success of Esther. The triumph of Christianity is indicated, as it was to be 
subsequently in Gabinie, and love has a part to play, but the hero is intro- 
duced too late and there is little action. Campistron had been imfortunate 
in selecting these three subjects. 

In contrast ivith these productions, Tiridate, which followed is, 

next to Andronic, his most meritorious play. The subject of a brother’s 
love for his sister is, of course, a difficult one to make acceptable, but 
Campistron presented it with great tact. He again concealed his source, now 
transferring the location from Palestine to Parthia. His leading character. 
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tom between his love and his horror over it is a most dramatic creation, 
while his father, his sister, and even his confidant are well characterized. 
The play has effective situations and contains a bold warning to Loins XTV 
in regard to his prolonged military adventures. This tragedy was followed 
by Aehus, which, though played fifteen times, was never published, and by 
Pompeia, a tragedy on the theme that Caesai’s wife must be above suspicion, 
which was never acted and has survived only in a form that is not thoroughly 
authentic. Campistron also began woik on Juba, of which only two lines 
remain. 

He imitated to a certain extent Corneille, Eacine, and other dramatists, 
but not enough for one to say that he lacked originality. Some of his 
tragedies are heroic and patriotic, others, psychological and pathetic. 
Alcihiade combines the two kinds. A number of his characters are very well 
drawn. He depicts both victims and those who are responsible for their 
own undoing. He learned quickly classical rules and the art of exposition, 
preparation, and suspense. He was bold in his choice of subjects and in 
their presentation. While his second and third acts are apt to be more 
effective than his fouith, he is often able to hold our attention to the end. 
His weakness is in his style, which lacks the vigor and power of evocation 
to which Eacme had accustomed his public. Andronic, Tindate, and parts 
of Arrmmus and Alctbtade are, however, highly estimable They show 
that classical French tragedy deserv'cd to be written after Eacine had 
abandoned it. 

The best work of La Grange-Chancel was done in the eighteenth century. 
It IS unfair to judge him by Adheibal, composed when he was thirteen, or 
even by the three tragedies that followed it in 1697-9. These three, how- 
ever, possess some merit. In Oteste et Pilade he attempted the difficult 
subject of Iphtgeneia among the Tauriatis and created several dramatic 
scenes, especially in Acts III and IV. While his play lacked the simplicity 
of its source and ended in an unsatisfactory manner, it showed considerable 
improvement in structure and style over his earlier plaj’ and supplied la 
Champmesle with what was probably her last role. Meleagre was marred 
by its author’s unwillingness to follow Ovid in making the mother guilty 
of her son’s death. It is inferior both to Oieste et Pilade and to Atlienais, 
which owes much to La Calprenede’s Faramond, but is closer to ordinary 
life than La Grange’s earlier productions. The study of moral problems in 
Aihenais is quite detailed. While it lacks startling effects, it has various 
changes of fortune in the last act. There is, however, a certain smugness 
about the triumph of the mild and sensible emperor over his passionate 
Persian rival that interferes with its tragic effectiveness. 

These plays should be judged chiefly as preparation for those that were 
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to follow in the eighteenth century, especially Amasis and Ino et Melicerie, 
which show at its best the skill with which La Grange-Chancel could 
keep Ins audience in suspense and create liairowing situations. He had the 
soul of a romantic dramatist, but he lived over a century too soon to acquire 
a suitable vocabulary for his imaginings. 

Antoine de La Fosse, who was much slower in devoting his talents to 
drama, was more sober in his methods. While La Grange-Chancel began at 
thirteen. La Posse brought out his first play in 1696, when he was forty- 
three. This was Polixene, a tragedy of love that is at variance with ties 
of blood and nationality. Though it is somewhat difficult to accept the data 
on which the work is based, or to consider the denouement mevitable, it 
must be admitted that the author worked with great care, that his action 
pi ogresses steadilj', and that each act possesses at least two strikmg scenes. 

This tragedy was followed by his masterpiece. Manlius Capitohnus, the 
first French tragedy that is based on an English play, Otway’s Venice 
Preserved. La Fosse also utilized, as Otway had done, a nouvelle of Saint- 
Edal and, like Campistron, concealed his subject. As he transferred the 
location of liis intrigue from modem Venice to ancient Home, he borrowed 
from Livy certain necessary mformation The sources of the play are 
consequently English, French, and Latin It is the tragedy of Servilius, 
led by his wife to betray his friends and to cause the latter’s conspiracy to 
fail At its center is the moral struggle in the heart of Servilius, influenced 
now by the affection and gratitude he feels for Manlius and his loyalty 
to the group of conspiiators he has joined, now by his love for his wife and 
his humanitarian objections to slaughter. Manlius is an interesting char- 
acter, an ex-hero, restive under a dictatorship and seeking popular support 
for a change of government. In Valerius is portiayed a somewhat heartless 
aristociat, in Eutile, an equally callous i evolutionist. While the play is less 
picturesque than Otway’s and less striking in its style, it has a more con- 
vincing ending. Like the English play, it illustrates the part played by 
personalities in national .affairs and the pathetic results of political discord. 
It won great success and was acted at tlie Comcdie Prangaise until 1849. 

The last of La Posse’s thiee seventeenth -century tragedies was Thesee, 
a tragedy of mtiigue in which, after a large amount of information has been 
given, the .action increases in rapidity to a thrilling fifth act, but, while the 
structure shows considerable skill, the interest shifts from one character 
to another and none of them makes a sufficiently vivid impression. In 
short. La Fosse’s contributions were limited to one quite remarkable tragedy 
and to two which were composed with much ingenuity, but could not retain 
the interest of their audiences after they had ceased to be novelties. 

From this review of tragedy in the time of Eacine one can understand 
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why he remained, with Corneille, the chief model for the eighteenth century, 
Boyer and Thomas Corneille were prolific enough, but they wrote plays of 
small importance after 1C80, while Quinault’s last tragedy was first brought 
out in IG^O or IG?!. Of the younger writers Pradon, Campistron, and La 
Grange-Chancel alone wrote more than a few tragedies and only four com- 
posed by the last of these appeared before the end of 1700. Their 
contemporaries seemed to regard tragedy as a temporary diveision. 

Novelty in the choice of subject-matter was seldom well received. 
Attempts to employ national history failed The only successful play derived 
from English history was Thomas Corneille’s Essex. Campistron and La 
Posse disguised modern subjects in order to give them a Byzantine or a 
Boman setting. Eacine desired that his biblical plays should not be acted 
at the Comedie Prangaise and the three by his contemporaries that were 
acted there did not long remam in the repertory. The preference remained 
for ancient history and mythology. Classical technique was generally 
accepted. The choral and spectacular elements found in Athahe were not 
imitated on the popular stage. Children were introduced into Begulus and 
into Longepierre’s Medee, but not into other tragedies that were publicly 
acted. Whether this unwillingness to experiment was due to the dramatists 
or to the actors at Pans, where, after August, 1680, there was only one 
troupe that acted tragedies, the result was that the new plays did not offer 
enough novelty to challenge the leadership of Corneille and Eacine. How- 
ever, a number of tragedies were produced that had an honorable history. 
Eleven written after 1670 by other authors than Racine were acted from 
95 to 316 times at the Comedie Frangaise. Of these Anane, Essex, Manlius, 
and Andronic were the most frequently played. With these four I would 
put Tiridate and Geta as the beet evidence that minor tragic dramatists are 
also worthy of our consideration. 



CHAPTEK X 


MOLIERE 

Moliere’s early years in the center of Paris and his venture with the 
Bejarts in the Illustre Theatre gave him knowledge of metropolitan bfe, 
experience as an actor, and mtunate acquaintance with French dramatic 
production and the needs of a troupe. His failure sent hun to the provmces, 
introduced him to rural and village life, gave him additional experience in 
acting and in a troupe’s business, and impressed upon him the need for 
fresh texts, which must have been difficult to secure outside of the capital. 

It has often been asked why a man who was so productive between the 
ages of thirty-seven and fifty-one should have brought out his first play 
when he was thirty-three, but the fact is not surprismg if one realizes that 
in the first half of the centurj it was most unusual for an actor to write a 
play and that the only piominent actor, among Moliere’s older contempo- 
raries, who did so, Montfleur}', merely made for his troupe an adaptation 
in verse of a prose play by La Serre. The remarkable thing is that Moliere 
sliould have written at all. It is to his credit that he should have conceived 
the idea of writing plays while he was busy with acting and with managing 
his company. His residence at Lyons probably gave him more leisure than 
if he had been still paying only brief visits to provincial towns, while its 
many contacts with Italy may explain why he began his literary career by 
turning into French two Italian plays. If he also wrote short farces, they 
may have been inspired by the commedva dell’arte, as well as by provincial 
survivals of the Old French farce. 

L'Etowdi combines farce with the methods of Italian literary comedy. 
It contains a series of farcical scenes, some of them requiring physical 
dexterity, minimizes women, and makes use of stock characters. Moliere 
wrote for himself the long and brilliant role of MascarilJe. The introduction 
of French as spoken by a German Swiss may have been suggested by 
Teutonic visitors he had encountered at Lyons. The play is now valuable 
chiefly for its style and for the evidence it gives that Moliere was already 
fully consicous of his own histrionic powers. Le Depit amoureux suffers 
from its complicated and unreal plot, but it shows a more equitable distribu- 
tion of speeches among the characters, a steadier progress in the intrigue, 
and more ample participation allowed to women. Especially praiseworthy 
are the graceful scenes of the lovers’ quarrels, finer m quality than the rest 
of the play or than any part of VEtourdi. 

It was not till he returned to Paris that he produced a masterpiece. 
Taking suggestions from Chappuzeau and Scarron and bearmg in mind the 
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talents of his troupe, he wrote les Precieuses ridicules, with its satire upon 
provincial imitation of an affectation that had been prevalent at the capital 
early in the century and had waned enough to enable Moliere to attract 
most appreciative audiences. The plot is well constructed, the fun increasing 
as it progresses. Molicre again took the rSle of Mascarille, wearing a mask 
and representing a valet who poses as a bel esprit, while Jodelet, the veteran 
of the farce who had recently jomed him, appears as another valet, but 
pretends to be a veteran of military and courtly life. Madeleine Bejart and 
Catherine de Brie played the two precieuses, eager to make an impression in 
fashionable and literary Parisian circles, and contrastmg with conservative, 
materialistic, and melegant old Gorgibus and the maid who cares nothing 
for le Grand Gyrus, or for speech that is other than “ chretien.” The play 
combmes the traditions both of the farce and of the comedy of manners. 
In the simplicity of the plot it marked a revolt against comedies written 
under Spanish mfluence and a return to the example set by Desmaretz. 

It was this play that enabled Moliere to enter mto serious competition 
with the actors of the Hdtel de Bourgogne, to whom he made a slurrmg 
allusion in his text. Somaize retorted by criticizmg Molifere and by attempt- 
ing to publish his play, thus causing him to bring it out himself in January, 
1660, an event that marks the beginnmg of Molifere m book form and must 
have had much to do with establishing the custom of publishing one-act 
plat's. 

Sganarelle is inferior to les Precieuses m theme, plot, and chaiacters. 
It belongs rather to the tradition of Scarron. The title-role, that of an 
uncouth, cowardly, and jealous husband, is, however, closer to reality than 
that of MascariUe. Moliere played it without a mask. He next produced 
Don Garcie, read before the end of 1659, according to Somaize. It was, like 
VBtourdi and le Depit, an adaptation of an Italian play. It must have 
suffered from the fact that the great stress laid on jealousy was more to be 
expected m a comedy or farce than m a tragi-comedy, or, as Moliere’s 
editors called it, a “ comedie heroique.” Its failure made Moliere avoid this 
hybrid genre thereafter, but he did not give up the play altogether, for lines 
from it reappeared in le Misanthrope and Amphitryon. 

The contrast between the failure of this play and the success of Sganarelle 
may have suggested to Moliere that it would be advisable to put the leading 
character of the latter mto another play, winch, if m three acts, would give 
better opportunity for characterizmg him. It is possible that his attention 
was called to Mendoza's El Marido hace mujer by the fact that Scarron, 
who left a dramatic fragment derived from this Spanish play, had attempted 
to turn it into French. With this play as his main source, but with con- 
siderable suggestions from Dorimond’s Femme industneuse, or Boccaccio’s 
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tale that he had dramatized, and with a few borrowings from Terence and 
others, Moli^re constructed I’Ecole des mans. Sganarelle is as crude as 
ever and as easy to deceive, but he is more insolent, more opmionated, and 
no longer cowardly. His conservatmsm shows itself especially m his views 
on costume and on women. If Moliere had been writing a thesis play, he 
would have made him less unattractive and his adversaries less clever. The 
work IS primarily a bright corned}' of mtrigue, with references to manners. 
It suggests ideas about the freedom women should be allowed when they 
select their husbands, ideas that are quite opposed to those suggested by 
les Frecieuses ridicules. 

Before continuing in the vein of VEcole des maris, Moliere composed for 
the famous entertainment offered Louis XIV at Vaux by Fouquet a comedie- 
ballet, the first of its kind, though approaches to it had been made by French 
authors. Like VEiourdi, it is a piece a tiioir. It puts on the stage a senes 
of bores, among whom stand out a pedant who wishes to be given the 
management of street-signs, a projector, and a hunter, this last a rfile that 
Louis XIV probably suggested. There are interesting references to dueling, 
card-playing, and to a young nobleman who makes himself a bore by his 
behavior on the stage, Moliere had evidently grown bolder than he had been 
when he wrote les Precieuses, the absurd nobles of which are only disguised 
valets. The special novelty of les Fdcheux lies m the fact that each act ends 
in a ballet that fits well into the action. 

After this interlude, he returned to the kind of subject treated in I’Ecole 
des mans and composed his first comedy of character, I’Ecole des femmes. 
He e.xamined a tale that Scan on had derived from Maria de Zayas, dis- 
carded much of it, referred to certain incidents of the story as taking place 
before the action began, and had others occur during its progress, but behind 
the scenes. He emphasized the characters rather than the events. Many 
mcidents that are not comic in Maria de Zayas or Scarron are made so m 
Moliere’s play by the fact that they are narrated by or to a certain person. 
In this way he rendered much the same service to classical comedy that 
Corneille, in Horace, had rendered to classical tragedy over thirty years 
before. 

Arnolphe is not farcical like Sganarelle, but a prosperous and at times 
generous bourgeois, whose character is warped by his obstinacy and by his 
belief that woman is man’s possession. Though he seems to have most of 
the cards in his hand, he is beaten by the girl he has tried to bring up in 
Ignorance and by her rather simpleminded admirer. He suffers m his pride 
as a man and as an educator, but Moliere is careful to see to it that the rfile 
never becomes tragic. The various mental stages through which Arnolphe 
passes are cleverly underscored by monologues. Agn6s, too, has lines that 
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contain considerable pathos, but she makes such rapid progress under the 
influence of love that we never doubt that a happy future awaits her. 
Horace by his naivete, the servants by their stupidity, Ghrysalde by his 
cynical comments serve to bring out Arnolphe’s character and the comic 
failure of his plans. Only in the events related in the last hundred lines 
of the play, the fact that everything takes place in the street, and the lack 
of explanation for Arnolphe’s frequent encounters with Horace do traces 
of intrigue comedy persist. This is the first five-act play in which Moliere 
abandoned the comedy of intrigue that had flourished in his hands and in 
those of other Frenchmen under Spanish and Italian influence. 

The quarrel over the play is almost as famous as that over le Cid, from 
which it differs by the fact that most of it is expressed in dramatic form — 
a happy circumstance to which we owe two of Moliere’s plays. His chief 
opponents were de Vise, Boursault, and Montfleury, son of the actor. They 
expressed the thoughts of jealous dramatists, of actors at the Hdtel de 
Bourgogne, of pious souls who were shocked by passages that bordered on 
indecency or seemed to satirize religion, of spectators who loved intrigue 
comedy with characters altogether good or evil. Moliere was accused, not 
only of immorality, disrespect for religion, and destroying “la belle 
com^die,” but of plagiarism, triviality, of attacking marquises, of being a 
pupil of Italian actors. The leading characters in VEcole des femmes were 
held to be unreal , Ghrysalde and the notary, superfluous. The denouement 
was found unsatisfactory and the charge was made that everything takes 
place in the street. 

Moliere’s defense is contained in la Critique de VEcole des femmes and 
VImpromptu de Versailles. Literary criticism had appeared in earlier 
French plays, but no play that we know to have been acted had been 
devoted to it almost entirely. Moliere introduced a method of defense that 
consists of dividing his cast into two groups- the intelligent, who praise 
VEcole des femmes, and a disgruntled dramatist, a precieuse, and an empty- 
headed marquis who attack it. He not only mtroduced arguments against 
most of the criticisms made of his play, but he expressed the belief that 
comedy is more diffcult to write than tragedy, showed his respect for court 
opmion, indicated an independent attitude towards formal rules, and 
declared that the greatest of all rules is to please. He nowhere claimed 
that he had aimed to liberate women. His purpose was to “ rendre agreable- 
ment sur le th^dtre les ddfauts de tout le monde.” 

In the Impromptu he showed himself working with his troupe, giving 
some of his comrades excellent advice, holding Boursault up to scorn, and 
burlesqumg the acting of Montfleury and other players of the H6tel. Both 
this play and the Critique were criticized as well as VEcole des femmes. 
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Corneille, as the leading author of tragedies, was exalted, while Moliere 
was accused of snobbery, of self-praise, of making personal attacks, and of 
being interested in cuckolds because he was one of the tribe. 

The court sided, however, with Moliere, the public favored his comedies, 
he was praised in a play by Chevalier, an actor of the Marais, and m a 
dialogue of 1664 by La Croix, which ended the controversy so far as I’Ecole 
des femmes was concerned. Apart fiom the personalities involved, the 
quarrel marked Moliere’s effort to establish comedy on an equality with 
tragedy and to replace intrigue by character. In these respects he was 
largely successful, as the subsequent histoi 3 ' of comedy shows, but he never 
made peace with the actors of the Hotel. The two troupes remained hostile 
throughout his lifetime and for several j^eais after his death. 

Tar from being discouraged by this experience, Molifere now entered 
upon the most productive years of his life, 1664-66. Le Manage foice, 
his second comed^e-hallet, has a better organized plot than the first and a 
protagonist, Sganarelle, who resembles his earlier namesakes. Adultery 
had been feared without cause in le Cocu imaginavre and jests had been 
made about it in I'Ecole des femmes. In le Manage force it will certainly 
be the lot of Sganarelle, obliged to marry clever and unscrupulous Dorim^ne, 
whose father and brother insist upon getting her off their hands. This 
theme might have lent itself to serious treatment, but Moli6re preserved 
throughout the tone of the farce, allowed the spectators no sympathy for his 
protagonist, and enlivened the whole by varying his scenes and by the use 
of ballet entries in which Louis XIV himself took part. Those who have 
so little appreciation of comedy that they find tragic elements in Geoige 
Dandin will do well to learn from le Manage force how humorously Moliere 
could handle a similar theme. 

He was invited to compose plaj's that might be intercalated into the 
festival called les Plaisirs de Vile enchantee that was given at Versailles 
in May, 1664. Both les Fdcheux and le Manage force, comedies-ballets, 
formed part of the entertainment, as did a comedy that Moliere wrote 
especially for it, la Piincesse d’Ehde. As the festival was given in honor of 
Louis’s Spanish queen, Moliere selected for adaptation a play by Moreto, 
but he was too greatly pressed for time to write in verse much more than 
one of his five acts. The portion in verse and the denouement owe little 
to Moreto, but the prose m which the bulk of the play is written owes bun 
much. The theme that love is mspired or cultivated chiefly by indifference 
is made comic mainly through the introduction of a court fool who takes a 
prominent part in the intermedes. The characterization is superficial. The 
play was well adapted to outdoor performance at Versailles, but little else 
can be said in its praise. Written to honor the queen, it was not intended. 
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as some have supposed, to excuse the king’s love for Louise de La Valli^re. 
fMoliere probably did not take the work very seriously, for he was occupied 
with more important matters. 

He had already begun to work on Tartuffe and had gone far enough to have 
the first three acts played as part of this Versailles entertainment. He 
subsequently altered these three acts considerably, but, though their original 
form IS not accurately known, it is dear that they contained enough satire 
of the devots to frighten the Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement, an organiza- 
tion that had enough infiueiice with the queen-mother to prevent further 
performances of the pla}', with the exception of one on Aug. 5, 1667, until 
Feb. 5, 1669, when Anne of Austria was dead and the plav was allowed to 
begin its first long run. The dramatist’s purpose was not to attack religion, 
or even hypocrisy, but to write a comedy in which the central character, 
Orgon, IS misled by religiosity as Arnolphe is by his masculine egotism, 
with the result that he allows himself to be utterly deceived by a hvpocrite. 
The latter brings disorder into Orgon’s home, causes his son to be ordered 
out of it, seeks to prevent his daughter’s marriage, attempts to seduce his 
wife, and, when he fails in the latter undertaking, threatens to take pos- 
session of the house. Orgon is backed by his mother, even more obstinately 
credulous than he. His undertakings are opposed by his wife, his children, 
his brother-in-law, and a clever and devoted suivante. They succeed in 
restoring family unity by unmasking the villain, but only the king’s inter- 
position can finally dispose of the impostor. 

In no previous play had Moliere shown so many interesting characters. 
Orgon, Tartuffe, Elmire, Donne, and ilme Pernelle are admirably pre- 
sented, while the young lovers and the outbreaking son produce interesting 
scenes and Cleante served to protect Molifere against his critics. He gives 
an excellent picture of a seventeenth-century household and makes other 
references to manners. While the structure can be criticized for admitting 
characters not essential to the plot and for the king’s unprepared inter- 
vention, it IS admirable in its animated exposition, careful preparation, and 
excellent use of suspense. The scenes are varied and there are highly comic 
situations, especially in Acts III and IV. Moliere skillfully prevented the 
play from becoming a drame by such devices as the concealment of Damis 
in a closet or of Orgon under a table. He brought it closer to life than any 
of his previous plays. Its comic qualities, its solid structure, its excellent 
rSles, its quotable lines, and its ending m the triumph of the' family made 
it the most popular of all French plays if we may judge by the number of 
times it was acted at the Comedie Frangaise. 

As this triumph was far from apparent in 1665, Moliere was obliged to 
compose a five-act play to replace Tartujfe. He selected a familiar theme, 
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that of Don Juan, which had alieady tempted Spanish, Italian, and French 
dramatists. The haste with which he composed his own Don Jimn is shown 
by the fact that he wrote in prose and that the last three acts, though they 
contain admirable scenes, read like a collection of morceaux choms. A 
number of scenes give evidence of hasty composition and no unity is achieved 
except that all parts of the play are related to the presentation of the central 
character. However, the comedy has many fine qualities : the portrayal of 
the protagonist, a seducer, slaj'er, and atheist, constantly m search of new 
sensations, the celebrated peasant scenes of the second act, the only one 
that seems quite finished; the presentation of bourgeois Dimanche, 
thiifty and obsequious, and the observations of humorous, cowardly, and 
orthodox Sganarelle, constantly contrasting with his master and com- 
menting comically upon his views and deeds. Mobility, bourgeois, and 
peasants appeal. Theie are references to costume, meals, and the monastic 
system. The supernatural element, reduced to a minimum, adds a touch of 
spectacle and is given a comic flavor by the valet’s reaction to his master’s 
death. Such merits did not protect the play from attacks by the devout, 
shocked by Don Juan’s atheistic remarks, his scene with the pauper, and 
the fact that the prmcipal defender of orthodoxy is Sganarelle. Though 
the play had been quite successful, Molibre withdrew it and refrained from 
publishing it. Except in a milder form, provided by Thomas Corneille, it 
was not acted again at Paris till the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Instead of writing other plays to which the pious might object, Moliere 
now turned to medicine, already mentioned incidentally m Don Juan, for 
to be “impie en medecine” was safe enough. L’ Amour medectn of 1665 
and le Medecin malgre lui of 1666, each in three acts, drew their comic 
material primarily from that subject. The first is a comedie-lallet, highly 
farcical in tone, that introduces four physicians, two of whom have special 
mannerisms in speech, while all are mercenary, obstmate, and guided by 
authority rather than by observation. Sganarelle, now the head of a family, 
represents the respectful public, while the maid is delightfully mcredulous. 
M. Josse, a goldsmith, has given his name to those who are primarily 
influenced by what is to their professional advantage. The lovers illustrate 
the comic tiiumph of their feeling for each other over pedants and their 
dupes. 

Le Medecin malgre lui introduces no physicans, but shows how a TnnTi may 
become one in the eyes of the unwary public, if he uses iiTifaTTnlinr terms and 
wears the proper costume. Sganarelle, who had once served a physician, 
but has become a chopper of wood, has the selfish materialism of his name- 
sakes, but IS clever both in his speech and in his adaptability. He accepts 
the profession that a quarrel with his wife has caused to be thrust upon him. 
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diagnoses with brilliant nonsense, deceives peasants who come to him for 
treatment, and finally, when he learns that his patient is neither ill nor 
mute, helps in her elopement. It is chiefly this character and gullible 
66ronte, the mingling of comic effects derived from character, manners, 
and gestures, and the inexhaustible flow of wit that made this play, despite 
the carelessness of the structure and the improbability of the situations, 
second only to Tartuffe in number of performances at the Comedie Prangaise. 

Meanwhile Moli^re had been at work on a play that is usually held to be 
his masterpiece, le Misanthrope. He seems to have desired to compose 
a comedy that would enable him to utilize verses he had written for Bon 
Garde. He wrote the first act of it in 1664 and may have finished the 
whole by the end of the following year, but it was not presented to the 
public till June, 1666. It is a comedy of la socxHe mondaine, represented 
by a coquette, a prude, a sincere woman, a would-be poet, two young fops, 
a compromiser, and Alceste. The latter was intended to be a comic figure, 
one whose love of truth would act somewhat as did Organ’s love of religion, 
but the author, like the women of his play, became so deeply interested in 
him that we all champion his cause and many of us overlook his comic 
characteristics. The case is comparable to Shakespeare’s presentation of 
Shylock. 

Here there is no question of life and death, as in The Merchant of Venice, 
nor, smce C41imtoe is a widow and the other characters are unmarried, 
of danger to a family, as in Tartuffe. lloliere represented an elegant and 
symbolic salon, where men and women talk of love in its various aspects, 
describe many social types, dabble in poetry, boast of their attainments, 
discuss their chances of winning law-suits, bring out the difficulties en- 
countered by a man unwilling to accept society’s compromises. The play is 
rendered comic by the contrast behveen Alceste and the company that 
surrounds him, by the wit and poise of Celimtoo, by the hypocrisy of 
Arsinoe, by the scene of the sonnet with Alceste’s recitation of a folk-song, 
by the mfatuation of the young nobles with their own charms, by the 
humorous comment on society that runs throughout the play, and by a 
farcical situation mtroduced to keep the dialogue from seeming too serious. 
The material is excellently distributed. There is little plot, but enough to 
involve the characters in difficulties from which they are finally freed, so 
that the play practically ends where it begins. The brilliant style, the clever 
repartee, the strikmg characters, the glitter of the costumes, and the unity 
of the tone brought the play success from the first, if we take into con- 
sideration the fact that it began its career in the summer season. It was 
Molifere’s greatest and most complete example of high comedy. 

He showed his versatility by bringing out shortly afterwards le Medecin 
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malgre Im and by composing three brief additions to the Ballet des Muses, 
presented at Saint-Germain-en-Laye m December, 1666, and the first two 
months of 1667. The first of these was Melicerte, derived from le Grand 
Cyrus and contaming only two acts, apparently because Moliere did not 
have time to complete it. It is a conventional and somewhat insipid 
pastoral, to which a touch of comedy is added by the role of Lycarsis, 
probably played by Moliere. The second production, which has survived 
only in a libretto, was probably written chiefly to introduce singing and 
dancing. The third, more important than the others, is le Sicilxen, a 
farcical comedie-hallet, with a jealous protagonist, outwitted by young 
lovers. The use of lingua fianca, of fanciful scenes, of music, dancing, and 
rhythmic prose adapted it well for introduction into a spectacular ballet. 

These pieces, while suitable to tlie entertainment for which they were 
written, added little to Moliere’s reputation, but this cannot be said of 
Amphitryon, which ranks high among Moliere’s comedies. The Ballet des 
Muses may have made him think of writing for his own theater a “ma- 
chine ” play, but he did not at the time have a large enough stage to rival 
the elaborate performances given at the Marais. Eotrou’s adaptation of 
Amphitruo had given rise to a work of this sort called la Naissance 
d’Eercule. There was no reason why Kotrou’s comedy should not be 
similarly used again. Moliere imitated both Eotrou and Plautus and 
introduced “machines” into the prologue and the third and last act. 
He selected what the seventeenth century called “ vers libres ” as the form 
in which he was to present his fanciful theme, a form that Corneille had 
recently employed for Agesilas and which they were both to use in a later 
“machme” play. Psyche. He wrote verses of 12, 10, 8, and 7 syllables, 
two more kinds than are found in Agesilas, and adapted them to the tone 
of the passages in which they occur. The charming lightness with which 
they are composed should, without other evidence, have convmced readers 
that no such serious purpose as defending the moral jf Louis XIV was 
intended. 

The play is a delightful fantasy in three acts, varied m form and in 
spectacle, concerned with the affairs of a divine and urbane philanderer, 
a baffled husband who has tact enough to remain silent at the end of the 
play, a virtuous heroine, an immortal messenger and bully, and a comic 
pair of servants, who contrast with their aristocratic employers and give the 
play much of its humor. The comic effect is heightened by the playful 
anachronisms and the irreverent treatment of mythology. It became the 
most frequently acted of all “ machme ” plays and made a distmet addition 
to the many varieties of comedy that Moliere produced. 

A few months after this play appeared, Moliere was again serving the 
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court, for which he wrote George Dandin, a comedie-ballet with music by 
Lully. For the three acts he employed a tale found in many works, includ- 
mg a novella of Boccaccio and la Jalousie du BarhouiUe, long attiibuted to 
Moliere, but probably another author’s imitation of George Dandin. The 
subject IS a mesalliance, produced by the marriage of a wealthy peasant to 
the daughter of proud and impecunious arisotcrats. Dandin, wlio cares 
nothing for his wife and has married her in order to better his condition, 
18 made the butt of jests, is tortured by his jealousy of the young noble 
who courts his wife, and is treated with contempt by the latter’s parents. 
In Act I he is forced to apologize to the lover, in Act II he is told that he 
ought to thank his wife for hei fidelity, in Act III he is tricked into a false 
position and obliged to kneel and beg his wife’s pardon for harbormg 
suspicions of her virtue that are onlj' too well founded. His floundering 
deeper and deeper into the morass is emphasized by monologues that recall 
a similar usage in VEtourdi. 

Dandm, his fossilized parents-in-law, his wife, hex lover, and the peasants 
are excellently portrayed. The play is well constructed and mingles a 
penetrating study of manners with elements of farce. To find the leading 
character “ douloureu.x ” as Michelet did, one has to have little sense of 
humor to start with, to read the play superficially, and to forget that it 
was accompanied by a ballet and composed in the seventeenth century for a 
courtly entertainment. 

Moli^re’s next plaj', first acted in his own theater, was VAvare, derived 
in the mam from Boisrobert’s Belle Plaideuse, but with farcical additions 
from Plautus’s Aulularia and suggestions from Chappuzeau’s Dame 
d’tnirigue and other plays. The failure to fuse completely elements from 
various sources and the use of prose may be explained, as m the case of 
Don Juan and much of la Princesse d’Blide, by the author’s desire to hasten 
the completion of the play. Though VAvare has greater unity than Don 
Juan, the principal unifying agent is again the protagonist’s character. 
Harpagon is a prosperous bourgeois, dominated by avarice, spiritually 
starved in the midst of plenty, a solitary figure, but presented too comically 
to become tragic. His penuriousness has made of his son a spendthrift, of 
his daughter a girl whose impertinence was more striking in the seventeenth 
century than it is today. Next to Harpagon the leading character is 
Frosine, a matrimonial agent who makes her way by flattery, specious argu- 
ments, and clever intriguing. Maitre Jacques with his double personality 
of coachman and butler, the valet La Fleche, and other servants add to the 
comic mterest. There are many references to manners, extremely comic 
scenes such as those between Harpagon and his son, or Harpagon and 
Frosine, and farcical scenes such as the one occasioned by the loss of the 
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cassette. The first act as marred by the tedious openmg scenes , the last act. 
by the weakness of the denouement, but the other acts are among Moliere’s 
most highly comic achievements. 

In the three and a half years that followed, Moliere brought out only 
comedies-ballets and a “ machine ” play. The first of the former is Monsieur 
de Pourceaugnac, m three acts and in prose. It introduces satire of pro- 
vincials, physicians, and lawyers into a farcical plot, concerned with the 
breaking of a projected marriage. Pourceaugnac, a native of Limoges, is 
badgered by the girl he hopes to marry, her lover, a professional intriguer, 
and persons who assist them. Especially amusing are the scene of diagnosis, 
the scene of Poureeaugnac’s appeal to the law, and the scene in which a 
supposed Languedocienne and a supposed Picarde, while speaking their 
patois, try to foist on him children they claim he has fathered. 

This play is greatly superior to les Amants magnifiques, the subject of 
which was selected by Louis XIV. It was wiitten, like la Pnncesse d’ Elide, 
for performance at court and makes some use of “ machmes.” The comic 
element is largely confined to comments on astrology and to the role of 
Clitidas, played by Moliere. Its inferiority may be explained by the kmg’s 
special interference rather than by the fact that it was a comedie-ballet 
written for the court, since this is true also of Moli^re’s next play, which is 
one of his greatest. 

Le Bourgeois Oentilhomme combines in most amusing fashion a comedy 
of character u ith a burlesque upon Turkish manners. Por the latter Moli6re 
was advised by d’Arvieux, who had lived in the Near East, while the music 
of the play was composed by Lully. Monsieur Jourdam, the immortal 
parvenu, his excellent wife, who has no use for her husband's social ambi- 
tions, Dorante, a clever and tricky aristocrat, Cleonte, an admirable young 
bourgeois ; charming Lucile, a rdle probably written for MoliSre's wife ; and 
merry Nicole, one taken by la Beauval, about to begin her long and dis- 
tinguished career at Pans — these eliaracters could have been given scenes 
that would have made an excellent comedy of character. As Moliere was, 
however, writing a comedie-hallet, he provided scenes that would occasion 
ballet entries and altered his tone to match, so that passages illuminated by 
deeply comic observations alternate with farce. Such contrasts and the 
careless structure might have injured the play, if it had been composed 
by a lesser dramatist, but in Moliere’s hands the work became, not a comedy 
of character degenerating into farce, but a comedie-ballet that entertains us, 
not only with music, dancing, and a burlesque ceremony, but with excellently 
drawn characters and a delightful dialogue. 

Psyche is altogether a “machine” play, but not altogether MoliSre’s. 
He devised the plot and the spectacular features. He composed the prologue 
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and the first scenes of Acts I, II, III. The rest of the work was written 
by Corneille, with the exception of the songs, the work of Qiiinanlt, The 
play contains several charming passages, but is chiefly noted for the spectacle 
it presented and for the use of the verse form employed in Amphitryon. 

In the two years that remained to Moliere he produced plays that recall 
bis earlier tastes. Les Fourberies de Scapin, partially derived from Terence, 
but with suggestions from Prendi plays, emphasizes the valet as in VEtourdi 
and pays as little attention to verisimilitude. Amusmg situations are found 
in each of the three acts, but there are no genuine studies of character 
and few striking phrases other than " Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galere? ” borrowed from Cyrano. However limited Boileau may have been 
in insisting that Moliere should have refrained from writing farces and 
however uncritical his opinion of Terence, it must, indeed, have been hard 
for him to recognize in Scapin’s sack the author of le Misanthrope. 

La Comtesse d’Escaibagnas formed part of the Ballet des ballets, which 
included portions of other plays by Molifere. It was written primarily to 
introduce ballet entries, but Moliere succeeded in making of it a comedy of 
provmcial manners. In so doing he probably drew upon his memory of 
earlier wanderings. The chief character is a pretentious countess, probably 
of humble origin, who is courted by a rough tax-collector and a mild lawyer. 
She has selected an obsequious tutor to instruct her son and she amuses the 
hero and heroine by her social mistakes. If we consider the brevity of the 
play, the study of rustic manners is remarkably large and makes us regret 
that Moliere did not pay more attention to this rich source of comic 
material. A reference to the press is novel, but tantalizingly brief. 

In the last years of his life Moliere seems to have had in mind the 
composition of another comedy in five acts and in verse that would not be 
a comedie-ballet or a "machine” play. He realized this project by the 
production in March, 1673, of les Femmes savantes. While it echoes to a 
certain extent les Precieuses ridicules, it has more fully developed characters 
and a broader study of feminine affectations. It gives no evidence of hasty 
composition and produces a greater effect of harmony than his earlier five- 
act plays, with the possible exeception of le Misanthrope. If the unity is 
that of character and ideas, rather than of plot, it is because Moliere 
deliberately accepted this form of structure. 

There is no character so strikmg as Alceste or Tartuffe, but there are 
many of great interest: the henpecked husband; his dominating wife, who 
has the courage to live according to her principles, such as they are; her 
elder daughter, who poses as shunnmg matrimony, but who is jealous of 
her sister ; the latter’s aimt, a precieuse grown old and ridiculous ; Henriette, 
whose good sense does not destroy her charm ; her lover, Clitandre, a manly 
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joung nobleman, quite able to cope with his prospective mother-m-law ; the 
pet poet, Tnssotin; his blundering and learned colleague, Vadius; and the 
outspoken maid. The characters are divided sharply into two camps, 
opposed almost to the end of the play. 

Moliere depicts, as in Tartuffe and I’Avare, a seventeenth-century house- 
hold and echoes various ideas of the day the interest in science and phi- 
losophy that was beginning to enter salons, monastic views about matri- 
mony, the effort of literary men to seek patronage from prosperous women, 
the struggle of feminists and the resistance it was encountering. The comic 
element comes primarily from the contrast between reality and the aims 
of the savantes. One may suppose that Moliere sympathized with the views 
expressed by Clitandre rather than with the aspirations of Philaminte or 
the anti-literary opmions of Chrysale and Martine, but he was not writing 
a thesis play. He was composing a delightful comedy that drew its effects 
from a sharp conflict between would-be reformers and those who realized 
how disastious they would find the consequences of their reforms. 

A few days before his death Moliere produced le Malade imaginaire, as 
if he defied the illness that was to take him off after its fourth performance. 
It is, like le Bourgeois GenUlhomme, a comedie-ballet, with large elements 
of a comedy of character. In earlier plays he had laughed at physicians, 
real or pretended. He now put them on the stage again, but he selected for 
his principal character a patient, one who today would be sent to a psychi- 
atric clinic, but whose malady in Moliere’s time was a subject for laughter.^ 
He IS thrifty and at times shrewd, with some affection for his daughters, 
but his monomania has bred in him an absurd reverence for physicians, so 
that he insists on marrying his elder daughter to one of them and finally 
seeks to become one himself. His mtriguing second wife and the physicians 
take advantage of his peculiarities, while the maid, Tomette, a younger and 
more violent Donne, supports the lovers. Physicians are more amply 
treated than in earlier plays. The most memorable of them is the young 
pedant, Thomas Diafoirus, who seeks instruction from his father even when 
he IS courting the heroine. Louison is the most admirable child that 
appeared on the seventeenth-century stage. The farcical element supplied 
by Tomette and the physicans leads us to the final intermMe, m which 
Argan is initiated into the medical profession by druggists, physicians, and 
surgeons who smg, dance, praise the neophyte’s Latm responses and wish 
him many years of eating, drinking, bleeding, and killing. The first victim, 
however, was xiot Argan’s patient, but his creator. 

More than anyone else Moliere represents the spirit of comedy. He was 
the leadei or a successful troupe that he had helped to form and that 

' Cf the title of Dufresny’s ilalade sans maladte, also called la Malade xmagmaire. 
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became, when combined with its rivals, the Comedie Frangaise, the world’s 
most longlived company of actors. He was himself a great actor of comedies, 
whose emmence was admitted even by his enemies. He was the author of 
a large variety of celebrated comedies. Like most actor-authors of his 
century, he avoided the composition of tragedies, unless one considers that 
Psyche, part of which he wrote, is a tragedy. His one attempt at tragi- 
comedy was a failure. His pastorals, written for special occasions, were 
not expected to live. He devoted himself almost entirely to comedy, em- 
phasizmg character or manners, writing high comedy or farce, forgetting 
neither music, nor dancing, nor spectacle, but concerning himself primarily 
with the art of dramatizing in comic fashion the errors of mankind. 

It IS difficult to fit Moliere into any definition of classicism. Does he 
portray only essential human traits'* Many of his characters are as living 
as if they were our neighbors, but others bear only the slightest resemblance 
to our contemporaries. Does reason dominate his imagination!* Head 
Amphvlryon, his comedtes-ballets, or many farcial portions of his other 
productions. He had a sense of form, but he was willing to abandon 
regulations if they interfered with his desire to please his audience. So we 
find him violating the imities of time and place in Don Juan and le Medecin 
malgri Im, the unity of action in a number of plays, though he could keep 
all three when he chose to do so, as he did in les Precxeuses, Dandin, and 
I’Ecole des mans. He often preferred to unify through character, rather 
than through action. 

It has been held that Moliere was primarily a moralist. Men have 
believed that he defended the family, social stratification, common sense, 
love of truth; others, that he argued for a belief in nature and attacked 
religion and morality. One can hardly defend both points of view. Let 
us see what can be said for either. 

If he was bent on defending the family, it is remarkable that he gave only 
one example of a congenial married couple — Monsieur et Madame de Soten- 
ville I The question whether a girl or her guardian should choose her mate 
is answered m one way in les Precieuses, m another in VEcole des femmes. 
Chrysalde’s smiling support of cocuage did not impress Bossuet with 
Moliere’s interest in the family. If one sees in le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
and George Dandin a desire to uphold aristocrac}^ one has only to remember 
Dorante and the Sotenville couple to abandon the idea. Moliere boasted 
'■hat he had made a comic type of the young marquis, while many of his 
Dourgeois are sympathetically presented. To look upon him merely as a 
representative of common sense is to forget the fancifulness of VEtourdi, 
Amphitryon, and Pourceaugnac. Nor would Alceste have approved of the 
deceptions practised by persons with whom we sympathize when they bring 
^about the denouements of les Femmes savantes and le Malade tmaginatre. 
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The Bcarcity of Christian references in his plays does not argue that 
Moli^re believed m natural religion, for they would have been quite out of 
place in his comedies, M. Mornet ^ has recently held that his lay morality 
contradicted Christian and that certam of his plays show nature as good or 
indifiFerent In support of his position he cites Agnes’s askmg how one can 
resist “ ce qui fait du plaisir,” the scene of the beggar m Don Juan and the 
protagonist’s disdam for his humble petitioner, the imbecility of Orgon and 
Madame Pernelle, and the defense of Louis XIV’s adultery in Amphitryon. 
But there is no more evidence that Moliere was seekmg to defend Louis XIV 
than that Plautus and Eotrou were trymg to do so m plays on the same 
subject.® Orgon and his mother are, of course, ridiculous m their religiosity, 
but so IS Alceste when he wants to tell the whole truth in social gatherings 
and Philaminte when she puts philosophy and literature above the concerns 
of her household. As we do not sympathize with Don Juan, it is not to be 
supposed that Moliere approved of his attitude towards the beggar.* As 
for Agn^s, her line is comic in showing the result of Arnolphe’s educational 
system. To pick out a Ime regardless of the context and argue from it 
about a dramatist’s general ideas is a method worthy of the Compagnie du 
Samt-Sacrement rather than of a twentieth-century critic. There is nothing 
m these examples that cannot be explained by Molifere’s devotion to his art. 

Moliere understood what many of his contemporaries and many of his 
critics have not understood, that one may become ridiculous by exag- 
gerating what IS good in itself and that we may laugh at a man with whom 
we may sympathize. He did not restrict himself to making fun of 
avarice, debauchery, gluttony, and the like, but included m material for 
comedy religion, zeal for the truth, love of learning, and love of correct 
expression. The fact that he thus enlarged the field of comedy does not 
mean that he was himself irreligious, untruthful, ignorant, or a careless 
writer. His plays may encourage a reader or a spectator to shun various 
vices, but his primary purpose, the one that gives unity to his work, was 
that of an artist rather than that of a moralist.' 

Lanson exaggerated the infiuence of farce on Moliere. That there was 
such mfluence and that it helped him break away from Spanish and Italian 
complications of plot cannot be denied, but the true descendant of the farce 

“ Histoire de la httiratwre frangatae class%qiie. Fans, Armand Cohn, 1940, pp. 272-3. 

• Cf aboie. Part III, pp. 617-9. *Cf above. Part III, p. 042. 

‘ The only case I find in which he forgets his art to express a personal bias is the 
speech of Pilerin to his fellow physicians in le Malade magvnavre. In la Critique, 
I’Impromptu, and les Prieieuses, when he ceased to be an artist, it was only to defend 
his work as a dramatist, or to attack his rivals. The speeches of Cldante in Tartuffe 
and the intei mention of the king, as well as Don Juan’s hypocrisy, were devised to 
make the production of Tartuffe possible This means merely that Moli6re was a 
producer as well as an author, and it must be remembered that both professions are 
necessary to the life of drama 
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16 Poisson. If one compares him with Moliere, one can see how much the 
latter owed to other forms of comedy. Moliere wrote comedies of character^ 
makmg his persons live as they had not done in earlier attempts at this 
form. The best examples are I’Ecole des femmes, Tartuffe, le Misanthrope, 
I’ Avars, and les Femmes savantes. Their excellence is illustrated by the 
fact that, if we leave out of consideration le Medecin mdlgre lui and les 
Plaideurs, they are the live plajs that were most frequently acted at the 
Comedie Franqaise between 1680 and 1920. Don Juan would probably 
rank with them, if Moliere had had more time to compose it and if it had 
not long been presented in a form for which Moliere was not responsible. 
He also composed fanciful comedies-ballets, of which the best examples are 
le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and le Malade imaginaire , a “ machine ” play, 
Amphitryon, and part of another. Psyche, comedies of intrigue, le Depit 
and Scapin; pieces d tiioir, VEtourdi and les Pacheux, comedies like la 
Pnncesse d'Elide and les Amants magnifiques, written for outdoor enter- 
t.iinments at court, plays in defense of his art, la Critique and Vlmpromptw, 
farces that introduce references to manners, like les Precieuses, Sganarelle, 
and le Medecin malgre lui. 

This variety in the tj'pes of play he favored was accompanied by greater 
variety m the means he employed to produce comic effects. His wit was not 
applied externally, but came from intimate knowledge of the persons he 
created. It ranged from the polished thrusts of le Misanthrope to the 
horseplay of Scapin. He could be imaginative, fanciful, and charming, as 
well as cynical and uproariously amusmg. He surpassed m comedy all 
writers before or since his time, made it the most popular genre in France, 
and profoundly affected the dramatic production of the years that followed. 



CHAPTER XI 


MOLIEBE’S RIVALS 

When Mohere began to write, the principal authors of comedy were 
Boisrobert, Quinault, and Thomas Corneille. These, as well as others who 
preceded lloliere, but continued to write comedies after he had begun, 
have been discussed in Chapters V, VII, or VIII. Those who began to write 
in the period of Moliere’s productive activity, 1655-72, form the subject 
of the present chapter. 

The eailiest of them is Chappuzeau, whose life and writings show him to 
have been the first cosmopolitan among French dramatists. He composed 
two tragi-comedies, one of which is the first French play located in China, 
a patriotic school-play for children of Geneva, and six comedies, several of 
which mflueneed Mohere. The first of these, le Cercle des femmes, is com- 
posed of material from five colloquies by Erasmus The play ridicules 
feminism and snobbishness, retains much of the great humanist’s wit, and, 
though loosely put together, is important in introducing, before les Pre- 
cieuses did, studies of manners into a one-act play. In 1661 he republished 
this prose play in verse, changing its title to V Academia des femmes, the 
peasant to a clever valet, and adding new references to manners, includmg 
an account of a pretended noble who misbehaves on the stage. This was 
followed by a pure farce, Coltn-Mmllard, derived from a folk-tale ; a comedy 
of intrigue, le Riche mecontent, that piesents as its leading character a 
parvenu ta.x-colleotor, the most ample portrait of a businessman given up to 
that time ; another comedy of intrigue, I’Avare duppe, which emphasized a 
miser and a “femme d’lntrigue,” as did subsequently I’Avare, which owed 
it suggestions, and les Eaux de Pnmont, the first extant French play of 
which the scene is laid at a watering-place. 

He paid much attentiou to manners, dwelling upon costume, food, books, 
genealogy, alchemy, medicine, and behavior at a resort. His chief character 
IS Ins tax-collector, but his savantes, misei, matrimonial agent, cook {Cohn- 
Maillard), and other persons are distinctly entertainmg. He wrote with 
considerable humor and liveliness. With his knowledge of the theater, 
shown by his Theatre fiangois, and Ins talent for comedy, he might have 
gone far, had he not divided his life among many countries, his Lterary 
activities among many kinds of work. 

Another early rival was Lambert, whose Magie sans magie and Sceurs 
jalouses were probably acted at the Hotel de Bourgogne m 1656-8. They 
were both comedies of intrigue, the second derived from a play by Calderon. 
They combine romance with comic observations and are agreeably written. 
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Jests about aerial transportation, the reawakening of a man’s love, an 
early example of social protest on the part of a valet, and a reference to 
music are points in them that deserve notice. 

Neither of these authors was an actor, but five actors began to write 
plays not long after Moliere did, one for a provincial troupe, two for his 
comrades of the H6tel de Bourgogne, two for the Marais. Dorimond, who 
acted during most of his life in the provinces, has left us two full-length 
comedies and five farces His Roselie, which recalls Scairon, but is much 
less amusing, has a romantic plot with comic passages relating to avarice and 
pedantry. His Festm de Pierre served as an intermediary between Italian 
imitators of Tirso and Moliere. His other plays are much less pretentious. 
L’Inconstance pume presents a philanderer and a series of giils who punish 
his fickleness hy abandoning him. L’Ecole des cocus is the fiist plav to 
use ecoZe in a title as Moliere and Sheridan were to use it, derived, like 
VEcole des femmes, from Scarron’s Precaution inutile, it keeps the coarser 
side of the tale and introduces the conventional figures of a braggart and 
a pedant. These reappear in la Femme industrieuse, which probably passed 
on to Moliere incidents narrated by Boccaccio. The situations in this play 
are cleverly arranged, there is a curious passage i elated to the Oarte de 
Tendre, and the author’s wit has a finer quality than in the two earlier 
farces — an improvement that is also shown in the two others, I’Amant de 
sa femme and la Comedie de la comedie. The first of these depicts a wile 
who, by wearing a mask, attracts her husband’s wandering attention and 
finally succeeds in winning him back; the second puts on the stage an 
interesting account of life as seen by the doorkeeper of a theater, Dori- 
mond’s work shows the continuing popularity of farce in the provinces. 
His gay and amusing style, as well as his sketches of manners, compensates 
to a certain extent for his carelessness m dramatic structure, character- 
study, and details of composition 

Villiers, though he acted chiefly at Pans, had somewhat the same tastes, 
for he brought out both farces and a Festm de Pierre. The latter play 
resembles Dorimond’s, but it is more brutal, better written, and introduces 
a cleverer valet. One of Villiers’s farces is lost L’Apoticaire devahse puts 
on the stage an irascible druggist, who has given up medicine for a humbler, 
but more lucrative profession It is a racy and somewhat brutal play that 
satirizes both law and medicine. It contains entertaining allusions to 
manners and ends m spectacular fashion. Les Ramonneurs is more con- 
ventional except in the introduction of chimney-sweepers, whose costume 
and whose cries of “Haut k has” have a definite function in the play. 

Villiers was surpassed as a dramatist, and probably as an actor, by his 
comrade at the Hfitel, Eaymond Poisson, whose first play, Lubm ou le 
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sot venge, continues the style, material, and meter of the Old French 
farce. The protagonist is a forlorn cuckold who is persuaded that, if he 
recites a magic formula while applying a ceitam cudgel to his wile’s back, 
she will give up her lover and become docile. The success of this scheme, 
a list of children’s games, and other references give the play a flavor of folk 
literature. Poisson’s second and much more ambitious play was the cele- 
brated Baron de la Crasse. The life here described is that of a chateau in 
southern France, the property of a baron who had once taken an unhappy 
trip to Fontamebleau and who now entertains his neighbors with a per- 
formance by a strolling troupe. Poisson describes this rustic nobleman, his 
guests, his untrained servants, and the troupe, which has a repertory of 
old plays, a leader who may well be mtended to represent MoliSre, and gives 
an mner play in verses of eight syllables that combines the characteristics 
of Old French farce with those of the commedta dell'arte. 

Four plays in one act followed. Le Fou raisonnable, which suffers from 
an excess of material, is to be remembered for the disguise of the hero aud 
his valet as persons who thmk they are Alexander and Hephestion ; for the 
role of Crispin, now, not a servant, but an amiable innkeeper, and for a 
passage showing how escaped criminals were denounced at Madrid. L'Apres- 
soupe des avibeiges has so little plot that it may be called a “slice of life” 
as experienced by a mixed company at a Parisian mn. The guests mclude 
an affected viscountess, who gives, so far as I can tell, the flrst recorded 
evidence that uvular r existed at Paris; a Gascon, a Norman, and a Flemmg, 
each of whom talks the French of his home , and an ignorant marquis, who 
attempts to analyze Corneille’s Othon. The conversation of these persons 
IS supplemented by marionettes that dance a ballet and play a farce. Le 
Poete basque shows the stage of the H6tel before the audience arrives and 
introduces a number of well-known actors, an importunate and naive 
Gascon, and a Basque dramatist. The latter, who converses with a friend 
in his native language, brags about his productions and Anally gives one of 
them that recalls the gymnastics of Italian actors. A few months after le 
PoHe basque appeared, Poisson brought out the first French play to be 
inspired by the visit of ambassadors. As the Russian envoys who had 
visited the two rival theaters failed to come to the H6tel, Poisson supplied 
in their place thieves who pretend to belong to their suite. We are shown 
a Parisian tavern, hear the thieves prepare their intrigue, are told about the 
bustle in the street when the Russians arrive, and see a peddler disguised as 
the ambassador. A trivial plot joins together highly farcical scenes. 

Poisson next attempted a five-act play, les Femmes coquettes, a comedy of 
manners satirizmg women who gamble. The mam character is that of the 
heroine, selfish and unintelligent, but able to deceive a naive old man and 
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for a while to get the better of her longsuffermg husband. We are shown 
her women friends, who come to gamble with her, her servants, two card- 
sharpers, and a valet who disguises himself as a veteran. There are refer- 
ences to the amusements of idle Parisians, to war, to actors, and to localities 
m Paris. The plot is more carefully constructed than those of the earlier 
plays. It was followed by la Eolande malade, a dull piece of political 
propaganda, and les Foux dtveittssans, a three-act comedy inspired by 
Cervantes and Beys, but largely original m both plot and form. The insane 
persons, their unprepossessing keeper, the 3 'oung man who pretends to be 
mad m order to elope with the latter’s fiancee, and the kindly soldier, 
quartered ofi the establishment, make up most of the cast. Oppoitunity 
is given for amusing episodes and for comment on opera. The musical 
entertainments that follow the acts eoriespond to the ballets of Moliere’s 
comcdies-ballets. Subsequently reduced to one act by Dancourt, the comedy 
became, next to le Baron de la Crosse, the most popular of Poisson’s plays. 

He had a decided talent for farce. He knew the audiences for whom 
he had so often acted and realized what hits would be effective. He pre- 
sented samples of low-class Parisian manners, those of actors, both when 
they were wandermg through the provmces and when they were preparing 
to play at the Hotel de Bourgogne, those of a minor inn at the capital, of 
gamblers, of an insane asylum. He was quick to make use of such recent 
happenings as the visit of ambassadors or the invasion of the Low Countries. 
He was especially interested in comic varieties of speech. His work bears 
a more marked imprint of his personality than that of most of Moli^re’s 
rivals. He won a great reputation as an actor and left descendants who 
followed m his steps. Four of his nine plays, one of them in the form 
that Dancourt gave it, were acted in the eighteenth centuiy It is sur- 
prising that he has received so little attention from students of the drama. 

Brecourt, who acted successively at the Marais, the Palais Eoyal, the 
H6tel, and the Comedie Frangaise, wrote a play or two for each theater, 
ten in all, of which four are lost Of those that remain, la Femte Mart 
de Jodelet and la Begalle, which is connected with gambling, are extremelv 
slight, while Timon, liis last work, is strangely gloomj'-, but may have pleased 
by its spectacular features. Of gieater interest are the comedies inspired by 
Molibre. The lost Giand Benest was probably suggested by a line in 
les Facheuxi VOmbre de Mohere praises the great dramatist and consists 
largely of conversations carried on m Hades by some of bis characters ; while 
les Apartemens, which has survived only m an analysis of it, brought 
together at Versailles important characters from seven of Moliere’s comedies. 
More origmal is la Nopce de village, a purely peasant play with little plot, 
amusmg in its portrayal of customs and its use of patois. Very different m 
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tone is the three-act Jaloux invisible, which draws comic effects from the 
portrayal of a jealous husband, from the introduction of a supposedly magic 
hat, and from verses that parody le Ctd or are written m lingua franca. 
Brecourt was unable to compose satisfactorily a play of any length, but he 
had a considerable variety of devices for amusing an audience. None of his 
plays was acted after 1698. 

Unlike Brecourt, Chevalier wrote only for one theater, the Marais. He 
produced five farces in verses of eight syllables, three comedies of intrigue, 
and two of manners. La Desolation des filoux gives a glimpse of the 
Parisian underwoild and refeis to a performance of Corneille’s Toison d’or. 
Le Soldat malgre lug draws comic effects from military preparations. 
Chevalier’s best work is found in VIntngue des carrosses a cinq sous, which 
dramatizes Pascal’s invention of the omnibus in a double plot that illustrates 
the opportunities offered by the new conveyances for robbery and flirtation; 
and in les Amours de Calotin, which describes a scene on the stage of the 
Marais just before a performance is to begin. In the latter play nobles 
discuss Moliere, Poisson, and Chevalier himself. They are joined by 
Arnolphe, Mascarille, and the Baron de la Grasse. The farce that consti- 
tutes the inner play ends in a ballet Chevalier showed little ability at 
portraying character or constructing plots, but he knew how to draw comic 
material from the life about him, as he showed by his quick response to the 
appearance of the first Parisian omnibus, and he wrote wittdy, makmg more 
use than anyone else in his century of animal comparisons, referring to 
various authors, books, and songs, to food, to disease, and, like Scarron, 
indulging in woid-creation. 

More prolific than any of these dramatists was the younger Montfleury, 
not himself an actor, but the son of one and the son-in-law of another. He 
composed a tragi-coniedj', Tiasibule, which, thanks to a common source in 
Belleforest, has some resemblance to Ilamlet, four comedies in one act, one 
in three acts, and eleven in five Seeking to rival Moliere, he imitated him 
extensively.^ Like him he illustrated the waning influence of Spain, to 
which he owes only about a fifth of hia total production • two comedies and 
an intei mode taken from comedms, and a third comedy derived from a tale 
by Castillo Solorzano. 

The four one-act plays are a farce in which a pedant is caught by the 
ambiguous use of the word nen; another inspired by Gelli’s mterpretation 
of the Circe myth, arranged to celebrate the greatness of Louis XIV ; the 
cleverest of the playlets that attacked Moliere in the quarrel over the 
Ecole des femmes ; and a defense, in the manner of la Critique, of his own 
Femme ]uge The third of these plays introduces actors of the H6tel under 


^ Cf, above. Part III, pp 271-2 
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their own stage-names and refers to plays of the day, while the fourth 
discusses the difference between comedy and tragedy. The longer plaj^ are 
all comedies of intrigue with some references to manners and considerable 
use of disguise. Special emphasis is laid in them on brutal and jealous 
husbands, guardians, and lovers. Among other characters are peasants, a 
country nobleman, and a man disguised as an abbe. Montfleury introduces 
Teutonic French, lingua ftanca, imaginary Turkish, a parody of Britan- 
nicus, a lottery, recruiting, satire of medicine and law. He showed con- 
siderable constructive ability and sought to vaiy his form, especially in 
I’Ambigu comique and le Comedien poete. 

The subject of the former play is the death of Dido, to which its three 
acts are devoted, but each act is followed bv an intermMe that has no 
relation to the Carthaginian queen. One of them discusses the drama of 
Montfleury’s day; one is a faice that bears some resemblance to Pour- 
ceaugnac, and the third, though Spanish in origin, portrays the life of a 
French village. Le Comedien poete contains an outer play, m which an 
author and actors meet for a rehearsal, and two inner plays, one borrowed 
from Plautus, but with spectacular additions, tlie other a comedy of intrigue 
that IS often farcical in tone. The whole is an interesting study of dramatic 
production, ending in the triumph of the actor-author over the poet who 
insists on imitating the ancients It is in these two plays that Montfleury 
appears most original, though they were not acted so frequently as la Fille 
capitaine and la Femme pige, which ivere last performed, respectively, in 
1789 and 1863. He had considerable talent for dramatic structure and 
some gift for characterization in a limited field, but he never drew char- 
acters of large significance or wrote a play that could seriously compete 
with Mohere. 

Boursault, who began to write not long after Montfleury, ultimately 
proved himself to be an ablei dramatist, but this fact was not at first 
apparent. As he composed novels, letters, tiagedies, a " machine ” play, and 
an opera, he had less time than Montfleury for comedies, yet he managed 
to bring out ten of them. A farce in which a wife is rescued from a 
jealous husband was followed by a plaj'let both imitating Moliere’s Critique 
and replying to it, and by three mediocie comedies. He first showed that 
he was capable of better work by his clever attack upon Boileau, entitled 
la Satire des Satires. Though the satirist had referred to Boursault as a 
“froid rimeur,” he was suflSciently heated by the announcement of this 
play to take steps that kept it from bemg acted. 

In the fourteen years that followed Boursault abstained from comedy, 
but he enriched his life suflSciently to produce a play m 1683 that was far 
superior to its predecessors The Comedie sans litre or Meicure galant is 
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the first Prench play to discuss the business of an editor’s ofiBee. We are 
shown thirteen separate affairs with which the editor’s substitute has to 
deal, each giving a sketch of Parisian manners. The author derives comic 
material from snobs, lawyers, talkative girls, a dishonest tax-collector, a 
printer, a teacher, a veteran of the navy, even from Prench grammar. The 
play IS a clever comedy of manners m which a love-affair acts as a frame 
for a great variety of comic scenes. It met with great success, holding the 
stage as late as 190S. 

Esope IS built on somewhat the same plan, consisting of scenes in which 
the fabulist is consulted by a senes of persons, including a precieuse, a 
genealogist, children, peasants, and actors. Into the interviews are intro- 
duced fables that owe somethmg to La Pontaine and are written with some 
of the latter’s skill. JEsop endeavors to teach his visitors to know them- 
selves, sympathizes with some, and condemns others. There is again an 
extensive study of manners, but the modern reader finds the play, despite 
the excellence of certain scenes, moralistic and mechanically constructed. 
In its own day it met with such success that the author returned to the 
subject early in the eighteenth century and composed Esope a la cour. 
Before doing so, he brought out Phaeton, written in what was known as 
"vers libres” and introducing considerable spectacle in its last two acts. 
Especially amusing are the verses assigned to Momns, held by J.-B. Eaisin 
to be worthy of Moli^re. Boursault also composed les Mots a la mode, in one 
act, concerned with aspiring bourgeoises, affected in speech and costume, 
and their sensible relatives. The play can still be read with pleasure, though 
many of the words on which the jests depend have ceased to exist. 

As he was attacked by both MoMre and Boileau, Boursault has found 
little appreciation among modern critics. It is true that his early work 
merits little praise, but la Satxre des Satires, Esope, Phaeton, and les Mots 
d la mode contain much that is amusing, while la Comedie sans hire is 
one of the best comedies of manners written during the century. 

A word may be said of two of his early contemporaries, Somaize, a talent- 
less author, whose attacks on Moliere brought him notoriety, and La Porge, 
who composed a dialogue, le Cercle des femmes sqavantes, in praise of dis- 
tinguished women from Sappho to Mme de Sevigne, and, as if he thought 
he was in danger of becommg a femmist, la Joueuse dupee, which demon- 
strates the unhappy effect on a family of women’s gamblmg, shows a game 
in progress, and pomts out methods employed by cheats of both sexes. 

De Vis6 began to write about the same time as these authors. His 
Zelinde attacked both VEcole des femmes and la Critique, but with little 
cleverness. It was followed by his more personal Reponse a I’Impromptu 
de Versailles, implications in which he had to explain. Apparently he made 
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his peace with MoMre, for the latter produced his Mere coquette, a comedy 
that marks a new departure in French comedy by presenting as rivals a 
mother and daughter. This play would have attained greater fame if 
Quinault had not written a cleverer, but less original work on the same 
subject and even with the same title. As if in preparation for his comedy, 
de Vise had probably composed les Costeaux, primarily a satire of im- 
pecunious guests, but containing a mother who is constantly scolding her 
daughter. 

De Vie6 wrote two little pla 3 ’s concerned with death and birth . la Veuve 
d la mode, a comic presentation of a hypocritical widow and the customs 
associated with the death of an unloved husband ; and VEmbarras de Godard, 
a still more amusing account of ciicumstances surrounding an accouche- 
ment. He also composed three longer comedies’ the lost Manx sans 
remedesj les Intrigues de la lottene, in which manners connected with a 
lottery are portrayed; and le Gentilhomme Guesptn, in which we meet 
provincial society at the home of a jealous husband and the young wife he 
has brought from Pans. These were followed by a pastoral, three 
“ machine ” plays of his own, and three, including la Devmei esse, written 
in collaboration with Thomas Corneille. With the latter he also wrote a 
lost comedy of manners, VUsuner. His only other play that has survived is 
les Dames vangSes, acted in 1695. Some of the characters are of distinct 
interest a hero who through love loses his cynical attitude towards women, 
an appealmg heroine whose inteiests are sacrificed to those of her brother 
by their aristocratic mother, and entertaining servants. The play lacks, 
however, highly comic scenes, a fact that may be due in part to alterations 
that suppressed a part of the play and gave it an unhappy and unsatisfactory 
ending. 

De Vis6 was an unequal writer, who spent much of his life as a journalist. 
His early antipathy to Moliere was probably due to his desire to get his name 
before the public. When he had achieved a certain reputation, he became 
careless about preserving his plays by publication. He showed ability in 
devismg elaborate spectacles, in presenting farces dealing with domestic 
life at Paris and in the provinces, and m characterization, so far as la Mere 
coquette and les Dames vangees are concerned. He produced, however, no 
thoroughly effective play when something more was required than spectacle, 
farce, and sketches of manners. 

It was probably several years after de Vise began to write that Saint- 
Evremond composed m England Svr Politick Would-be, the first French 
play to show the infl.uence of an English play. He is said to have been 
assisted by d’Aubigny and the Duke of Buckmgham. They borrowed a 
number of details from Jonson’s Volpone, but added much new material. 
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especially the part of the play that is concerned with the idiosyncracies of 
persons when abroad. A pompous and unpractical English gentleman who 
dabbles in blalebiiianbhip, an obsequious French bourgeois with financial 
theories, their wives, a boastful French marquis, a sightseeing German, a 
wily Italian, and Tancrede, amused by his neighbors’ follies, are the prin- 
cipal characters. Unfortunately Samt-Evremond was not a sufficiently 
gifted dramatist to make the most of his conceptions, but his study of 
cosmopolitan manners is of considerable interest. Besides the part he took 
m composing la Comedie des Academistes, his only other contribution to 
drama is les Opera, composed in 1676 and expressing the author’s objections 
to this new art. Not only the opera, but rural nobles, law, medicine, and 
even the church are satirized. There are references to Moliere, Poisson, 
Cambert, and Lullj’, with specific criticism of various operas. If the 
theologian had been suppressed, the play might have succeeded at Pans, 
but the author made little effort to have it acted As, like Sir Politick, it 
was not published until 1705, neither play influenced the general course of 
French corned}'. 

It was in 1668 that les Plaideurs, Eacine’s one comedy, was acted at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne and at Versailles. Making use of two great humorists, 
Aristophanes and Rabelais, he satiiized delightfully the ways of the law, 
putting on the stage a sleepy judge, litigants e\er ready to discuss their 
suits, grandiloquent law} ers, and self-seeking minor officials. The farcical 
tone should prevent the play fiom bemg considered a serious attack upon 
the administration of justice, but many of Racine’s satirical thrusts can still 
be applied. The skill with which the telling scenes are placed, the gaiety 
of the style, and the excellence of the verse have made this the most fre- 
quently performed of all one-act plays at the Coniedie Frangaise. 

Despite the large number of plays that were being produced at Paris, 
provincial actors still found it desirable to write comedies for the troupes 
to which they belonged. One of these was Du Perche, who wrote a farce, 
V Amhassadeur d’Afrique, that is an abbreviated transposition into French 
surroundings and eight-syllable verse of Boursault’s Mort vivant, and a 
brief comedy of manners, les Intrigues de la Vieille Tour, that describes life 
at Rouen as it was known to a dealer m old clothes and other merchants 
and artisans. Nanteuil, who acted abroad as well as in the provinces, 
produced a large number of plays. The first three, apparently written m 
the Low Countries, are unpretentious farces. At the court of Celle he 
composed a three-act play in “ vers libres ” caRed le Campagnard dupe that 
has an allegorical prologue m honor of the Dukes of Brunswick-Luneburg, 
two romantic plays derived from le Roman comique; and his most effective 
production, VHeritier imaginaire, a comedie-iallet inspired by an amusing 
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episode m a novel by Boursaiilt. Strangely enough, after this work, which 
18 written with spirit, he seems to have ceased to write plays, though he 
was only twenty-four when it appeared. 

There was another actor who began to write while playing in the pro- 
vinces, Eosimond, whose Duel fantasque is reminiscent of Chevalier’s first 
productions. Joining the troupe of the Marais, he composed a Don Juan 
play, to rival those given at the Hotel and at the Palais Eoyal. In this work 
he imitated Moliere, made his protagonist more brutal than ever, and 
mcreased the spectacular element, but he avoided language that might give 
rise to objections based on religious grounds. His most successful play was 
VAvocat sans etude, in which the law is satirized and a cobbler, disguised 
as a lawyer, indulges in gymnastics worthy of the Theatre Italien. Les 
Trompeurs trompez is a farce with symmetrically arranged characters, 
mcluding two wives who get the better of their philandering husbands In 
la Dupe amoureuse a rich old man is deceived by the girl he loves, his 
nephew, and clever servants. In les Qm pro quo the chief characters are 
two valets, one of whom is punished for his avarice and treachery, while 
the other lies cleverly in order to serve his master and is rewarded by the 
latter’s favor and by the hope of winning the maid he loves. Eosimond’s 
last play, le Volontaue, written apparently after he joined Moli^re’s troupe 
and suceeded to many of his rdles, is chiefly remarkable for the fact that the 
young hero is a thief and for a passage in which law is preferred to service 
in the army. Eosimond’s contributions to the French stage are of no great 
importance. He stressed situations rather than manners and made much 
use of servants. He is principally to be remembered as the author of a Don 
Juan play and of I'Arocat sans etude, with its lively and farcical satire of 
the legal profession. , 

Among Moli^re’s rivals the one who came closest to the master, if we 
consider the number of plays composed as well as their quality, was 
Hauteroche, who took his profession as an author more seriously than did 
Poisson, was closer to reality than Montfleury, and wrote far more comedies 
than Eacine did. In his first play, VAmant qui ne flaite point, he attempted 
to create a character who would resemble Alceste in his frankness of speech, 
but Hauteroche was unable to do justice to the role, became more interested 
m the rival, and developed the plot in such a way that frank Geraste turns 
out to be a hypocrite. The first two acts are well written and contain a 
good deal of social satire, but the tone is not sustained in the rest of the 
play. Hauteroche wisely began to compose shorter plays, which soon 
established his reputation. 

He selected a simple theme for his Souper mal apprete, the situation of 
a young man who cannot pay for the meal to which he has invited friends. 
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There are few characters, no serious conflict, only a misunderstanding, 
humorously presented, with perfect unity of tone and an effect of reality 
that IS found in few one-act pla3's of the period. Oiispiii niedecin, which 
followed, IS a prose comedy in three acts, chiefly remarkable for the scene in 
which a ph 3 ’sician proposes to dissect a valet, posing as a corpse The 
physician’s gleeful anticipation of this opportunity to show his prowess, 
the maid’s desperate efforts to divert him from his purpose, and the complete 
silence of the valet make this a most remarkable scene of comic suspense. 
In publishing the third of these plays, le Demi, Hauteroche expressed the 
belief that shorter comedies should be composed with the same care as 
those in five acts, a theory illustrated by this one-act comedy, which has a 
simple and unified plot and realistic characters that include a farmer and 
his helper. 

His reputation made by these prose comedies, Hauteroche wrote in verse 
les Apparences trompeuses, a study of jealousy which his colleagues refused 
to pioduce. They may have considered it dangerous to act in a play that 
included a protest against convents and a satire of abbes galants. Hauteroche 
accepted their decision and wrote Crispin musicien, a companion piece to 
his greatest success, 0) ispui medecin. The new play has no such strikmg 
scene as that of the operating table in the older one, but there are a 
number of amusing characteis and music is extensively employed, so 
extensively, indeed, that the music of the intei missions is incorporated 
into the action, so that theie are no mteivals between the acts. This fact, 
leferences to opera, the presence of a professional musician, of a valet who 
pretends to be one, and of other persons who like to play or smg acquired 
for the work the sub-title of “ I’Opera de I’hStel de Bourgogne.” Its popular 
qualities won over the actors, despite a sluiring reference to convents, and 
the public supported their judgment of the play. 

Les Nobles de province desciibes the manners of aristocrats in Vivarais, 
who cherish their vendettas and the memory of their ancestors, have great 
regal d for precedence, look to Lyons as the center of culture, and are shown 
in relation to their neighbors and their peasants. The presentation of rural 
life is excellent and there are highly comic scenes, but the plot is less 
satisfactory, a fact that may explain why the play was not long produced. 
The next two plays, one concerned with the vogue of newspapers, the other 
with that of a card-game, are lost, but the two that followed had qualities 
that not only preserved them, but made them highly successful. La Dame 
invisible is a comedy of intrigue derived partly from Calderon and partly 
from his imitator, d’Ouville. It is cleverly constructed and has amusing 
scenes in which the valet is terrified by the mvisible lady. The other is 
le Cocker, in one act, also Spanish m origin and showmg the same structural 
qualities. 
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His last two plays met with no success. Le Feint Polonois was acted only 
once, perhaps because the two parts of the plot were not m harmony with 
each otlier. Les Bout geoises de qualite was acted nine times. It presents 
an interesting household and entertaming comments upon manners, but 
the intrigue lacks probability and the resemblance to les Femmes savantes 
and les Precieuses invited comparisons that were not m Hauteroche’s favor. 

He had excellent ideas about dramatic structure, which he sometimes 
put into effect, but sometimes failed to practise. He created no great comic 
characters and relied too much upon his valets, perhaps because such roles 
were taken by his colleague, Poisson. He wrote readily, created many comic 
situations, gave in several plays a strong impression of reality, and often 
depicted manners effectively. Though several of his thirteen comedies tailed, 
seven of them were so highly successful that, if we leave out of consideration 
plays written m collaboration, the only French authors who surpassed him 
in the number of times their comedies were acted at the Comedie Frangaise 
were Moli^re, Eegnard, Dancourt, and Marivaux. Neither he nor any other 
author mentioned m this chapter could approach MoliSre, however, in the 
variety of their comedies, their ability to characterize, or their sustained 
comic power. Crispin medecin and le Demi, like les Plaideurs, might sur- 
pass certain of Moli^re’s plays, but they could not enter into serious 
competition with his masterpieces. 
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MOLIEEE’S SUCCESSOES 

For ten years after Moliere’s death comedies were written chiefly by 
Thomas Corneille^ by some of the men studied in the last chapter, and by a 
few new authors, the only one of whom to write several was Champmesl6. 
Before 1673 he had composed only one comedy, les Onsetfes, a sprightly 
imitation of les Precieuses that he lewrote, probably in 1673, as Crispin 
chevalier. Xot long afterwards he composed les Flagmens de Moliere, a 
comedy in two acts made up chiefly of passages from Don Juan and Scapin. 
lie then wrote la Bassette, which is lost, but was apparently a comedy of 
manners centered round the playing of a card-game. Le Panswn is a 
witty comedy in five acts that poi trays a miserly Parisian father, his silly 
wife, and their spendthrift son. Champmesle employed in it various comic 
devices parody of tragedy, a scene entirely in Italian, a forfeit, threats of 
arrest and of law-suits, references to lecruitmg, to the exploitation of distant 
countries, etc. This play was quickly followed by la Rue 8. Denis, the first 
Flench comedy to introduce as an important theme fraudulent bankruptcy. 
It is an amusing plavlet with several persons that have peculiar habits of 
speech and with many references to Parisian localities. 

Champmesle’s plays of 1683, les Joueurs and le Divorce, are lost. Ragotin, 
which appeared the following year, is derived from le Roman comique, but 
with considerable alterations in characteis and plot. It contains an amusing 
parody of La Chapelle’s Cleopdtre and interesting references to the habits 
of a troupe. Le Floreniin, Champraesle’s most successful comedy, resembles 
I'Ecole des femmes, but has only one act. It depicts the triumph of a clever 
girl and her lover over a tyrannical guardian, who becomes the victim of 
his device foi ensnaring his rival. La Coupe enchaniee was also very well 
received. Derived from two conies by La Fontaine, it presents in charming 
fashion naive lovers, assisted by kmdly peasants and at odds with an 
embitteied guardian. Patois adds to the comic effect, while the magic cup 
that indicates fidelity or the lack of it lends grace to the story. Le Veau 
perdu, also derived from La Fontaine, is lost An account of it that has 
survived indicates that the wit displayed m it was coarser in quality. Je 
vous prens sans verd, written to celebrate May-day, introduces songs, dances, 
a fable, dramatizes a game called " an verd,” and suggests, as does la Coupe 
enchaniee, a doctrine of tolerance. Finally, la Veuve, written not long before 
the author’s death, resembles de Vise’s Veuve d la mode m describmg a 
widow’s efforts to fend for herself, but it is much less dramatic and shows a 
distinct dccicase in Champmesl6’s talents. 
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He imitated Moliere extensively. His use of La Fontaine’s contes and 
the advertising instinct of a Dutch publisher resulted in the attribution 
of five of his plays to the fabulist, an error that has been conected only in 
the last decade. His early plays have no moral content. Theie is no con- 
demnation, for instance, of fraudulent bankruptcj'. Subsequently the only 
virtue he suggested ivas tolerance towards a wife’s unfaithfulness, one that 
he must have needed in his own household. He employed in some of his 
plays a great wealth of comic devices, but he had little ability at constiucting 
a full-length play. His best work is consequently found in his shoiter 
productions. He often wrote cleverly and was interested in portraying 
gamblers, actors, discontented wives, and unpleasant guardians He showed 
distinct ability as a parodist and knew how to lighten his effects with 
dancing and song. Le Florentin has genuine comic force, la Coupe en- 
chantee, a great deal of charm. These two plavs, acted in our own time, 
possibly because they were attributed to La Fontaine, are among the best 
one-act comedies of the century. 

Only two other authors who wrote before 1680 need be mentioned. We 
know little of Denis, whose only play that seems worthy of performance 
may not have been acted. It is les Plaintes du palms, a comedy of manners 
that deals with a haidfisted lawyer, his family, his clerks, and his clients. 
Both the lawyer and his wife are well drawn, while comic scenes are devoted 
to bewildered peasants and to the economies of a thrifty household. The 
other author was Poisson’s son-in-law. La Tuillene, who ivrote two little 
comedies concerned with Crispin, a role that must have been played by the 
old actor. In each of them Crispin pretends to have a profession that is 
not his and meets a genuine member of it with comic lesults. Crispin 
precepteur introduces a boy, brought up as a peasant, who has to study 
Latm under Crispin’s supervision, while Ciispin bel esprit has in its cast 
a lady who dabbles in verse, a veteran, and a young hero who makes effective 
use of disguise. The latter play, much the better of the two, has amusing 
passages when Crispin poses as an authority on verse and especially when he 
tries to describe his imaginary campaigns to the veteran. When his military 
terms fail, he falls back upon borrowings from le Cid. 

Eight plays of decided interest weie produced in 1680-6, each of them its 
author’s only contribution to the comedy of the century. The best of the 
eight IS La Chapelle’s Carrosses d’Orleans, a comedy of wayfaring life, in 
which a Parisian gets the better of a young provincial and we aie shown 
the confusion of an inn at Chambord, which harbors a jealous coachman, 
an energetic cook, an affected provinciale, a plaideuse, and a Dutchman. 
Well constructed, it has a lively dialogue, an entertainmg study of seven- 
teenth-century travelers, and a spectacular scene to cover the lovers’ retreat 
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at the end of the play. Fontenelle’s OomMe is arresting on account of its 
theme. It is the first French play to be inspired by a contemporary astro- 
nomical event. Samt-Glas dramatized the craze over bouts-rimes, Bobbe 
showed in La Raptmere the business of the douane at Genoa, as carried on 
by dishonest ofiicials. Sevigny described life in a frontier town in time o± 
peace, including the business of the commissariat, the hazmg of recruits, and 
sentry duty. 

Campistron, like La Chapelle, devoted himself especially to tragedy, but 
he brought out in 1684 VAmante Amant, a comedy of intrigue that shows 
he had talent for repartie and contains an entertaining passage devoted to 
the behavior of young nobles on the stage. Saint-Yon described in his 
FaQons du terns amusing mcidents connected with the decay of morals often 
associated with the Regence, apparently the result of a long war. It is 
unfortunate that we do not have the text of the play at the time it appeared, 
December, 1685, for the work has survived only as les Mceurs du temSj 
played in 1694 and published in Holland in 1696. It is possible that the 
text did not originally mclude passages concerned with manners that would 
have been more novel in 1685 than a decade later. Another play concerned 
with the effects of war is Desmares’s Merlm Dragon, a lively farce m which 
a miserly owner of property is bullied by soldiers quartered on his estate in 
compliance with the wishes of his son. All of these eight plays were acted 
at Paris and prepared the way for the extensive revival of interest in comedy 
that took place with Baron, Dancourt, and later authors. 

Michel Baron, a very celebrated actor of tragedies, wrote only comedies, 
most of which are studies of fashionable Paiisian society. His reputation 
as an author was made by the five that were first acted in 1685-7. Le 
Eendez-vous des Thmlleues has a prologue in which actors discuss their 
affairs and three acts that show the life of a household, whose mistress and 
her friends gamble, converse, intrigue, amuse themselves at the theater 
or the opera, while the seivants neglect them work and imitate the habits of 
those they serve. The decay of manners is mdicated by what we hear of 
young nobles. The first act begins in an unusually striking fashion, but 
the play becomes less interesting as the action develops. It was followed by 
Ips Enlevemens, a comedy in one act, with a somewhat mechanical plot, but 
with an attractive presentation of rural life as led by impecunious aristocrats, 
their servants, and peasants. 

After this excursion mto the country, he returned to high society at Paris 
and produced his most celebrated play, VEomme a bonne fortune, a comedy 
of character, the mcidents of which are skillfully arranged so as to brmg 
out the protagonist’s characteristics rather than to assist in the progress of 
the action. Moncade, a brilliant adventurer, who makes his livmg by 
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dazzling women with his costumes and his fashionable bearing, is excellently 
portrayed, but the other characters, with the exception of the servants, 
are not given sufficient individuality. It is a play for a star, with an 
entertainmg study of a society in which love has become largely a matter 
of fashion. The tone is well adapted to the theme. La Coquette, acted 
less than a year later, at the end of 1686, has no such central character, 
but a greater variety of persons. It depicts an aristocratic society, into 
which bourgeois who can pay their way are admitted. Like the earlier 
comedy, it has m its cast the role of a precocious boy, taken by Baron’s 
son, Etienne, and apparently written for him. In le Jaloux he sought to 
write a second comedy of character, employing verse as the principal medium 
for the first time. He presented as his hero the most violent person in 
seventeenth-century comedy, but there is too little progress in the incidents 
that reval his characteristics, there are melodramatic tendencies, and the 
endmg is unsatisfactory. Though an interesting play, it does not rank with 
the two that preceded it. The three that soon followed it are lost, but their 
titles suggest that Baron continued to interest himself in costume, actors, 
and fashionable society When he wrote again for the stage, early in the 
eighteenth century, it was only to produce two adaptations of Terence. 

Baron’s work owes much to Moli^re, especially to h Misanthrope, Don 
Oarcte, and VImpromptu de Veisailles He was skillful in creating an 
atmosphere in harmony with the trivial aristocrats he wished to emphasize. 
He studied in detail the manners of a restricted group of persons. He 
deserves credit for seeking to revive the comedy of character, neglected since 
the time of Moliere, though the only memorable character he created was 
that of Moncade. His portrayal of peasants and children enlarges his field 
of observation, but it remains very small in comparison with Dancourt’s. 
He IS usually thought of as the author of one play, just as that play is 
remembered as a frame for one character. While his work deserves con- 
sideration for other reasons, it is true that his chief title to fame as a 
dramatist is that he composed I’Homme a. bonne fortune. 

While Baron, who belonged to a family of actors, was dramatizing aris- 
tocracy, Dancourt, a nobleman, was devotmg himself especially, though not 
exclusively, to persons of the middle class. Before he came to Pans as 
an actor, he wrote a farce that shows mterest in newsmongers, in wars 
against the Turks, and in comic varieties of French. His first Parisian play, 
le Notaire obligeant, has too much symmetry in the choice of characters, too 
little reality m the plot, but it gives evidence of the author’s ability to write 
spinted dialogue. After bringing out two farces that satirize operas and 
parody lines from them, he wrote his first comedy of manners, la Desolation 
des joueuses, with a rudimentary plot and a thorough study of gambling 
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and its effects on various social types, both noble and bourgeois, whom the 
passion for lansquenet brings together and who are angered by the official 
prohibition of the game. Sinister hgures hang around, an upstart who has 
made his way by cheating at cards and a paivnbroker, eager to spy out an 
opportunity of lending to despeiate losers. 

Dancourt now ventured upon longer plays without abandoning those in 
one act. In five years he wrote five plays in five acts, two of them m 
collaboration with Saiiit-Yon, and nme plays in one act, one of which was 
the lesult of collaboration and two were reworkings of plays written by 
others The finest of them all is le Chevalier d la mode, a comedy of man- 
ners that describes the stiuggle between the impecunious or eccentric 
aristocracy and the crude, but substantial bourgeoisie. The chevalier him- 
self may be an aristocrat, but he has become merely an adventurer, living 
by his attraction for women The marquise, who forces Mme Patin’s elegant 
equipage to recoil, is desperately poor. The baroness cherishes a law-suit 
more than a century and a half old. Mme Patin, widow of a tax-collector, 
would use her immense wealth to secuie social recognition, were it not 
for her rough brother-in-law and the intelligent lawyer, Migot, who will 
see to it that the money remains m the family. The conflict of the classes, 
the pretentious folly of Mme Patm, the schemes of the chevalier and his 
valet, and the absurdities of the baroness give excellent comic material, 
presented in a brilliant dialogue. 

Two of the longer plays, la Banie d la mode and le Carnaval de Venise, 
of which the latter contained political satire, aie lost. La Femme d’lntngues 
introduces a more resourceful Prosine, who makes her living by aiding all 
sorts of people honestly and dishonestly and is finally disappointed in a 
matrimonial venture of her own. The play consists of a long series of 
incidents that show her various activities. Les Bourgeoises a la mode has 
a more substantial plot, which may be due to Dancourt’s collaboration with 
Saint-Yon, and contains excellent comic scenes, but its cynical tone may 
have diminished its success, while the story of the stolen diamond savors 
of melodrama and a number of questions are left unsolved at the end. 

Of the nine one-act plaj's, Meilin deseiieur is lost, la Folle Enchere is 
an intrigue comedy composed with Mme Ulrich and having little semblance 
of reality, 1’ Impromptu de Garmson is a play by an anonymous author that 
Dancourt adapted to the stage; and le Bon Soldat is Poisson’s Foux 
divei tissans, reduced to one act. On the other hand, la Maison de campagne, 
Dancourt’s first country play, presents a highly amusing picture of a lawyer 
who has sought peace in rural surroundings, but is harassed by his family 
and their visitors until he gets out of the difficulty by turning his home into 
an inn. L’Ete des coquettes gives us a view of fashionable girls at Pans 
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m summer, when they have to console themselves for the absence of genuine 
officers by receiving those of dubious reputation, financiers, abbes, and music 
teachers. The study of manners and the clever dialogue are made more 
effective by the slightness of the plot. La Parisienne has somewhat the 
same qualities, but it is less sophisticated and has more resemblance to 
earlier farces in representing a girl’s efforts to handle a series of lovers. 
La Gazette de Hollande gives an mteresting picture of recruiting, book- 
selling, and the functions of a correspondent, who sends items of interest 
from Pans to a Dutch journal. Finally I’Opeta de village is peculiai in its 
large use of music and in the fact that the hero does not appear on the stage. 
Like la Maison de campagne, it introduces peasants mto the east. It is with 
this play that the vogue of the comedte-vaudevtlle begins. 

The success of these comedies seems to have made Dancourt limit himself 
for several years to one-act plays. They vary considerably in quality. La 
Baguette is lost. The scene of only two of the other thirteen is laid at 
Paris, a fact that distmguishes Dancourt from most of his contemporaries 
who wrote for the Parisian stage. He prefers to locate his plays in the 
suburbs of Paris, but may go as far as Peronne or Bourbon. It is in this 
period that he begins to bring out seasonal plays, written to seem appropriate 
to the tune of the vintage, of fairs, or of vacations. The two Parisian 
plays show us the interior of a fair or the operation of a lottery. Three 
comedies are primarily concerned with peasants, three with Parisians who 
have gone to the suburbs for amusement, while the scene of one is laid at 
a watermg resort. Several are connected with war. Wliile le Tuteur exists 
chiefiy for one situation, most of the plaj's give an ample pictuie of manners. 
The plots are usually slight and the characters only sketched, but the 
dialogue is excellent, the effects aie varied, and there is a definite impression 
of reality. The best of them are probably Us Vendanges de Suresiies, which 
has an interesting collection of knaves, makes effective use of songs, and 
was the most frequently acted at the Com6die Prangaise of all Dancourt’s 
plays ; and le Man 1 etrouve, which is based on a contemporary murder trial 
and has amusmg situations and an entertaining display of peasant 
psychology. 

The plays of 1699-1700, with the exception of la Fete de village, are 
inferior to these. Les Fees echoed the contemporary taste for fairy-tales, 
but had a theme too far from reality to suit Dancourt’s talents. La Famille 
a la mode suffers both from imitatmg VAvare and from not possessing its 
comic power. L’Operateur Barry, written for a private performance, is 
chiefly valuable as an attempt to revive interest in a charlatan and in the 
type of farce that had flourished early in the century. Les Ti ots Cousmes is a 
peasant play with an interesting prologue, devoted to the customs of an 
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audience, but with few striking scenes elsewhere. In contrast with these 
four plays, la Fete de village gives an amusing picture of village life with 
its petty rivalries and aspirations, a tabellion, obsequious before a shrewd 
Parisian attorney, the wives of rural magistrates who long to escape from 
the boredom of life in Brie, and a greffiere, who, as she expects to be a 
countess, disdains her sister and her cousin till the impoverished young 
nobleman she had hoped to purchase eludes her grasp 

Dancourt was eminently a man of the stage, an actor, the husband and 
father of actresses, next to Hardy the most prolific dramatist who wrote in 
the seventeenth century, often the spokesman of his troupe. In le Chevalier 
(i la mode he gave an excellent model of the full-length comedy of manners, 
not only in its surface manifestations, but m the deeper significance of the 
social stiuggle that was going on around him. While his other plays do 
not equal this one in value, they constitute an extensive and detailed account 
of French society, city and country, m peace and in war, at work and on 
vacation. Dancourt’s verse is inconsequential and the structure of his plays 
often leaves something to be desired, but he was able to breathe life into 
a very large variety of characters and to present them to the public in a 
racy dialogue and cleverly devised situations. He knew his audience so 
well that his plays long remained popular. Among all French authors who 
devoted themselves chiefly to comedy he stands next to Moli^re in the number 
of times his plays were acted at the Comedie Frangaise. 

While Dancourt was making his reputation, a different type of comedy 
was becoming more and more important in the life of Pans, that of the 
Theltre Italien, which began to include French scenes of some significance 
in 1681 and continued the practice till 1697, sometimes producing plays that 
are entirely in French. Over fifty such comedies, written partly or wholly 
in French, have survived. The chief authors were Fatouville, Delosme de 
Monchesnay, Regnard, Dufresny, Louis Biancolelli, Palaprat, and Lenoble. 
Their comedies were constructed without regard for classical regulation 
concerning vei isimilitude, unity, and propriety Tales may break off with- 
out being completed. The tone is that of highly exaggerated farce. The 
actors, who often appeared under their stage-names, collaborated with the 
authors, altering their lines as the occasion suggested. Gherardi compares 
them to nightingales, as opposed to the parrots of the Comedie Frangaise. 
While nightingale was hardly the word to employ, he was right in 
emphasizing the actors’ resourcefulness and agility. 

Under the farcical tone, one detects no genuine study of character, but 
an extensive representation of manners. The authors portrayed nobles, bour- 
geois, workmen, peasants, men of various trades and professions, parodied 
le Old, Berenice, and other French plays, as well as operas, answered a satire 
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of Boileau, burlesqued the acting of Baron and la Champmesle. While they 
influenced certain authors who wrote for the Com4die Frangaise, they 
received far more suggestions than they gave. This was partly because one 
of their aims was to present the life of Pans in their peculiar manner and 
Prench plays and operas formed part of that life. Their chief aim was to 
startle their audience by the variety and extravagance of their inventions. 
For this purpose they mingled mythological and exotic elements with those 
found in ordinary life, combined business transactions, love scenes, and 
military references with buffoonery and gymnastic exploits, made sudden 
use of spectacle, and shifted from prose to verse, from Prench to Italian 
and other languages. 

PatouviUe established their type of play and made more contributions to 
it than anyone else. With him the Italian element, at first predominant, 
diminished until it disappeared altogether. He is at his best in Arleqmn 
Procureur, which satirizes law, and m le Banquerouher, with its expose 
of big busmess. Delosme de Monehesnay's originality is chiefly shown by 
his writmg a dramatic critique of a longer play he had composed, a novelty 
for the Theatre Italien, though not for Prench actors. The most important 
contributor after Fatouville was Eegnard, as he showed especially in his 
Divorce, Coquette, Arleqmn Homme a bonne fortune, and Foire 8. Qermatn. 
He manifested interest in other antiquities than Greek and Eoman by 
writing la Natssance d’Amadis and les Momies d'Egypte. Dufiesny, who 
collaborated with him in four plays and with Louis Biancolelli in two, 
displayed his originality chiefly by the brevity of the plays he wrote without 
a collaborator, his emphasis on village life, and his use of song. He satirized 
fairy-tales with Biancolelli. The latter, possibly under the influence of his 
sister Colombine, defended women He showed his originality by lepresent- 
ing Harlequin as a misanthropist. His most artistic production was le 
Tombeau de maitre Andre, which combmes a picture of domestic difficulties 
occasioned by a supposed death with a quarrel over a bottle of wine, a 
parody of le Old, and an amusing spectacle. Lenoble and Palaprat left 
each only two contributions to the Theatre Italien the former, a play 
inspired by Boursault’s Esope and a farce dealing with identical twins, 
the latter, la Fille de bon sens and Arleqmn Phaeton. This last play has 
a remarkable scene in which Phaeton and Momus look down upon the city 
of Paris as it awakens m the morning, a scene that combines effectively 
spectacle with social satire. 

The popularity of this Italian troupe shows that the tastes of the Parisian 
public were not limited to the enjoyment of classical productions. The 
company was weU established before Mdiere returned to Pans and was still 
playmg there after he and Corneille had died and Eacme had ceased to 
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write plays. They were so well known that the term Comedie Prangaise 
seems to have arisen in an effort to distinguish the French actors from those 
of the Comedie Italienne. Yet their methods were utterly different from 
those of their French colleagues and showed none of the qualities ordinaily 
ascribed to classicisme. If or did they long abandon Paris after Louis XIV 
drove them out, for they returned in 1716 to amuse the descendants of those 
who had been entertained by Searamouche, Harlequin, Colombine, and their 
comrades. 

One of the French authors who contributed to the Theatre Italien, 
Palaprat, wrote many more plays for the Comedie Frangaise, several of them 
m collaboration with Brueys. The two friends began with le Concert 
ridicule, which introduces a sergeant who composes songs and a parody of 
verses from a recent opera. This last device was developed by Palaprat in 
his Ballet extravagant, which outlines an opera on Eoman history and puts 
mto action an attempted rape of the Sabines. The next play written by 
both authors was le Secret reveU, developed from a story told by the actor 
J -B. Eaism, but requirmg his talents, of which they were deprived by his 
death, to keep it long m the repertory. The masterpiece of the collaborators 
was le Grandeur, a three-act comedy of character in which the protagonist 
18 a physician who opposes all suggestions that are made to him, merely 
because they come from others than himself — a new vice in French comedy, 
as the authors point out, and one that was to reappear m a play by Dufresny. 
Clever servants, a boy, his pedantic preceptor, and a man who speaks largely 
m monosyllables add to the comic effect, while references to Madagascar 
reflect the expanding interests of the French. In order to help the play 
succeed, Palaprat composed a prologue in “vers libres” which sought to 
forestall criticism of the play by putting it into the mouths of the actors. 
A few months later the two authors brought out le Muet, an adaptation of 
Terence’s Eunuchus, with a pretended mute substituted for a pretended 
eunuch, a seacaptam for a miles gloriosus. They modernized the manners 
and added an entertaining medical passage, but the play remains, like its 
model, a comedy of intrigue. 

With this play Palaprat’s good fortune ended. His Saturnales, a poorly 
constructed comedy that lacks highly comic scenes, was a failure. His 
Hercule et Omphale, acted only four times, is lost. Three other plays that 
he wrote for the Com6die Frangaise not only are lost, but were never acted. 
He probably wrote with Brueys le Sot toujours sot, which was played, but 
has not been preserved in its origmal form, and les Embarras du derriere du 
theatre, which gives an entertaining account of the world behmd the scenes, 
but was, for some unknown reason, never acted, though on June 9, 1693, the 
actors paid for the copymg of its r&les. 
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Unlike Palaprat, Brueys continued to compose. He brought out 
VImportant de cour, les Empinques, a religious tragedy, and several plays 
that appeared in the eighteenth century, among which VAvocat Paielin was 
enormously successful. L’Important, which owed only a few suggestions to 
Palaprat and Eaisin, is, like le Muet, a prose comedy in five acts. A pre- 
tentious upstart IS its chief character There are clever scenes in which 
a child takes part. Despite its title, the play is a comedy of nianneis rather 
than of character. Les Empinques, in which the protagonist lesembles 
Argan, ridicules quacks. The latter, their victim, and those who rescue him, 
mcluding a worthy Swiss who speaks French with difficulty, supply the 
comic material. 

The two authors composed several clever plays in one act, portrayed 
manners in considerable detail, and sought to continue Moliere’s comedies 
of character. In this ambition they succeeded only with le Grandeur. 
Palaprat seems to have had flashes of comic inspiration and to have been 
more closely in touch with the actors than his colleague, who probably sup- 
plied the more substantial portions of the work they did in common. Left 
to his own devices, Palaprat had only one success, le Ballet exliavagant, 
while Brueys wrote without his friend several plaj'S that were well received 
It is unfortunate that they did not collaborate over a longei period, for their 
farces and le Grandeur show genume talent for comedy that might have 
produced a senes of excellent plays if they had continued for more than a 
few years to unite their forces. 

The only other men who won a prominent place among authors of comedy 
were Eegnard and Dufresny, who wiote for both the Comedie Frangaise 
and the Theatre Italien. After contributing extensively to the latter com- 
pany, Eegnard wrote his charming Attendez-moi sous Vorme, with a flavor 
of Rohm et Manon and the triumph of peasants over an office], who is 
attempting to restore his fortune by marriage The simple plot, the peasants’ 
songs, and the ironical use of the elm give the play a very distinct character. 
La, Serenade is less simple in plot and more conventional in the devices 
employed, but its animation, its music, and its racy dialogue made it more 
successful in the eighteenth century, though it was not revived, as Attendez- 
moi was, in the last half of the nineteenth. The third play, le Bourgeois 
de Falaise or le Bal, made much less of a hit than either, though its amusing 
figures from Hormandy and Gascony and the dance that brings about the 
denouement deserved a more satisfactory reception than was accorded it. 

Eegnard next produced le Joueur, which he had begun in collaboration 
with Dufresny, but which he finished without his assistance It is a comedy 
of character in verse, in which the hero oscillates between gambling and 
love, finally losing at both games. The fancifulness of the presentation. 
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the sparkliiig verses, the characters of the gambler, his valet, the pretended 
marquis, and Mme La Eessource, the pawnbroker, made this Eegnard’s 
masterpiece. His Distrait was less successful, though it has m the absent- 
minded hero, the impertinent young chevalier, and Widow Grognac charac- 
ters that are fully as interesting. Its weakness lies in its form, for the 
events of the play are not affected to any great extent by the hero’s absent- 
mindedness. Democnte is peculiar in the choice of an ancient period for 
the time of the play and in the violation of the unities of time and place. 
The author makes much use of contrast, but he would have given us little 
more than a romantic tragi-comedy if he had not introduced the delightful 
scenes between Strabon and Cleanthis and the excellent r61e of the peasant. 
Thaler. Eegnard’s final contribution to seventeenth-century comedy was le 
Retour imprevu, a modernization in one act of Plautus’s Mostellana, which 
he was so eager to have the actors play that he agreed to accept no share 
of the receipts. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century he brought out three comedies 
that were highly successful, but he did not alter the general impression 
produced by his seven earlier plays, which showed that he took suggestions 
from Plautus and Dufresny, as weU as from Moli&re, whose depth and 
variety of interests he lacked. He was far more limited in his outlook than 
Dancourt and paid much less attention to manners. He helped reinstate 
verse, however, as a medium for longer comedies, wrote with much gaiety 
and humor, and succeeded in his professed aim of diverting “les gens 
d’esprit avec art.” Le Joueur is one of the best comedies written after 
Moli^re’s death, while Attendez-moi, le Distrait, and Democnte still possess 
much to delight the reader 

Dufresny’s plays that were interpreted by French actors fall mamly in 
the eighteenth century. Most of those he wrote in the seventeenth were 
poorly received. His Chevaher Joueur, which could not compete with 
Eegnard’s Joueur, ivas acted only once. The actors could not finish their 
one performance of la Malade sans maladie. Sancho Panga, which was 
played five times, is lost His three remaining comedies have, however, 
decided merits. Le Negligent has an interesting form. In the prologue, 
which refers to Moliere and to the state of the drama when the play was 
wiitten, it IS proposed that a comedy be composed about the characters 
that have already appeared or been mentioned. The three acts that follow 
are the result of this suggestion. Unpractical Oronte, a poet, a marquis, 
an old maid, and her niece and rival are presented m entertaining fashion, 
while there are many references to manners. It probably suffered from its 
lack of unity, but it had some influence on Eegnard. La Nopce interrompue 
IS a pleasing peasant play in which love triumphs over the lord of the 
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manor. It ends m dancing and singing like one of Dancourt’s comedies- 
vaudemlles. Finally, VEsprit de contradiction, the great triumph of Du- 
fresny’s career, proved to be one of the most popular plays of the century. 
The leading character is the femmine equivalent of the protagonist in 
le Grondeur, She, her mild husband, the peasant gaidener in whom he 
confides, his very clever daughter, and the wealthy upstait who courts her 
are admirably characterized, while the comedy has the rare quality of show- 
mg in its cast neither valet nor smvante. In structure and in dialogue it is 
a fine production, one that showed what its author was able to do when his 
constructive ability did not fall short of his powers of observation and 
expression. 

Three other Parisian dramatists contributed to seventeenth-century 
comedy. Jacques Eaisin wrote for his more distinguished brother four 
playlets, of which only one has survived. Merlin Gascon, a one-act play 
concerned with a miser and the manner in which his daughter is rescued 
from his clutches. The clever dialogue emphasizes the comic r61e of a 
valet who pretends to be a Gascon, the role that J.-B. Eaisin must have 
taken. Perrault composed two little plays that are not highly comic or 
dramatic, but possess a quiet humor that is not without charm. Known 
for his fairy-tales and for his part in the quarrel of the Ancients and 
Moderns, he created for his first play a valet who acts the fairy godmother 
and enables his young master to get ahead of his miserly father, while in the 
second he held up to ridicule a studious young man’s absurd admiration for 
ancient authors and heroines. The plays give a study of middle-class life, 
including references to fontanges and ouhlieux, from which they derive their 
titles. 

The third of these authors, Jean-Baptiste Eousseau, ultimately famous 
for his odes, wrote three comedies in the seventeenth century, the best and 
least pretentious of which is Ze Caffe, a one-act study of guests in an establish- 
ment where coffee is sold. He then attempted comedy of character, but 
was not equal to the task. Though there are interesting characters and 
situations m le Flatteur, it is a comedy of intrigue, paying some attention 
to manners, and borrows too obviously from Tartuffe to escape a damaging 
comparison. Le Capricieux has a most involved plot that fails to keep the 
promise of the title. It is a dull production that does not make us regret 
the author’s exile, which put him out of contact with Parisian actors. 

There were two authors who, before the century ended, had composed a 
few plays for provincial troupes. Marc-Antoine Legrand, subsequently most 
proEfic, wrote in his youth six comedies for the troupe with which he had 
gone to Lyons. Two are lost. The others are short comedies that reproduce 
phases of life in this provincial city. A considerable portion of one is a 
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parody of Quinault’s opera, Phaeton, with local applications. In another 
the value of opera is discussed. A third brings in an operateur and a little 
dancmg-girl. A fourth refers to a provincial troupe and to well-known 
dramatists. They show already some of the qualities for which Legrand 
was subsequently to be famous. The other dramatist, Prangois Passerat, is 
less interestmg Attached, as Uanteuil had been, to the troupe of the 
Dukes of Hannover, he wrote two comedies, as well as a tragedy and a brief 
pastoral. Le Feint Campagnaid is a dull production m one act, but 
I’Heureux Accident gives a pleasant picture of life at a chateau, with talk of 
love, food, and books, an entertainment that is violently interrupted, and 
an ending made gay by three ballet entries 

Finally, theie were a number of comedies whose authors are unknown 
or about whom wo know little. Those that are the most meritorious are 
la Bouigeoise Madame, in five acts, especially remarkable for the lively 
scene in which a number of bourgeoises gossip about their affairs and 
larious customs of the day, the Batteau de Bouille, which describes the 
bustle about a boat that is on the point of leaving Eouen for a trip on the 
Seine , Us Petiis-MaUres d’ete, which describes the manners of fashionable 
youths and suggests the general decay of Parisian society ; la Ghasse ridicule, 
derived from La Fontaine, but addmg a protest against the treatment of 
peasants by a self-made aristocrat, and le Quartier d’hiver with its many 
echoes of the relations between wairiors and civilians near the end of the 
century. 

It can be seen from this and the preceding chapter that Moliere, when he 
died early in 1673, had by no means said the last word of the century in 
regard to comedy None of his contemporaries or successors approached him 
in genius, but they added much, in regard to characters, form, and especially 
manners, to what he had achieved. Chappuzeau, Montfieury, Boursault, 
Hauteroche, Champmesle, the Theatre Italien, Baron, Dancouit, Palaprat, 
Brueys, Eegnard, and Dufresny have a great deal to offer that is often 
overlooked by students of Moliere. It was especially between 1683 and the 
end of the century that comedy, after losing its greatest master, was 
definitely on its feet again, in a sense that was not true of other genres. 
The proof of this fact lies not only in the large number of comedies that 
were then written, but m the excellence of such full-length plays as la 
Comedie sans Hire, VHomme a, bonne fortune, le Chevalier a la mode, le 
Grondeur, and le Joueur, of such one-act masterpieces as la Matson de 
compagne, VEte des coquettes, le Mari retrouve, le Florentin, la Coupe 
enchantee, Attendez-moi sous I’orme, and VEsprit de contradiction. 



CONCLUSION 


In the seventeenth century France produced one of the world’s four 
leading dramas, a corpus of plays that long dominated European production. 
Its emmence in the eighteenth century led to bitter resentment and to a 
reaction that caused it to be attacked both at home and in other countries. 
It has suffered from its friends, eager to attribute to it their own aspiiations, 
as well as from enemies, moved by patriotic and personal, rather than 
aesthetic reasons. It has been misunderstood by those who have been 
unwilling to relate it to the life around it, who have considered it primarily 
imitative of other literatures, or have studied only a small portion of the 
texts that have survived A reexamination of the evidence may bring us 
to conclusions that are less prejudiced and more satisfying. 

One would judge from the silence of certain writers that there was little 
connection between the work of the dramatists and the times in which they 
composed it. But the crude plays that appeared early in the century cor- 
responded to the condition of French society, not yet recovered from the 
Wars of Eeligion and from the poverty and neglect of education that they 
caused. It was when conditions improved under Eichelieu’s guidance that 
marked progress was made in drama, that authors began to discuss standards 
of dramatic art, while lime de Eambouillet was organizing polite society 
and writers were grouping themselves in anticipation of the French 
Academy. The participation of France in the Thiity Yeais War did not 
seriously affect the prosperity of the country, roused it to patriotic effort, 
made it the first power in Europe. At the same time the dramatists worked 
out their methods and established the general principles of their art, as 
especially exemplified by the tragedies of Corneille and his early contem- 
poraries. 

Then came the Fronde with its sufferings and disappointment. A new 
society asked for comedy rather than tragedy, for emphasis on character and 
manners rather than upon complex action, for subtle analysis of emotion 
rather than for heroic idealism. Moliere was then able to do for comedy 
what Corneille had done for tragedy, and Eacine was helped to create 
his own variety of the latter genre. The years 1659 to 1673, years of peace 
broken only by brief minor wars, was the greatest period in Fiench drama. 
The destructive wars that occupied much of the period that ran from J une, 
1672, to the end of the century were certamly among the elements that 
caused a declme in drama, though there was some compensation in the fact 
that social changes produced by war supplied authors of comedy with new 
types and new customs to be portrayed. 

It IS unnecessary to repeat what has been said in regard to connections 
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between the court and the stage, efiorts to please Louis XIII, Eichelieu, 
Mazarin, and especially Louis XIV, the latter’s patronage of Moli^re and 
Quinault, his suppression o± the Marais and of the Theatre Italien, his 
putting the interests of Lully above those of Moliere, Mme de Maintenon’s 
inspiring Esther and Athalie. The stratification of French society was 
reproduced on the stage. Certain religious taboos affected dramatists. 
Without the church we should have neither Polyeucte, nor Tartuffe, nor 
the abbes galants. While school plaj’s rarely influenced popular drama, the 
education given by Jesuits and Jansenists, mcluding discussions of “ cas de 
conscience,” must have been one of the foundations on which rested much 
of the psychological analysis found m French plays. Authors of comedy 
owed a large debt to the society m which they lived for providing them with 
a great variety of manners and customs to reproduce. Nor were they 
oblivious to events and inventions of the day. 

French drama could not have been what it was without the theaters of 
Pans and the actors who played in them. Strolling troupes were not a 
substantial reliance. It was when Pans began to dominate the dramatic 
world and when a troupe was regularly established there that the classical 
movement got under way The existence of a second theater may well 
have helped dramatists break with older habits. When three troupes were 
actmg, each had as specialties tragedies, comedies, or “machme” plays. 
The suppression of the Marais may have been a cause of difficulties that 
soon beset drama. The union of the two remaining troupes prevented 
further competition between rival companies in tragedy and in high comedy. 
Nor IS it hard to establish a direct connection between the special gifts 
of such actors as Montdory, Moliere, and la Champmesle and the compo- 
sition of roles in which they acted. 

Knowledge of Parisian theaters and of those who attended performances 
m them should dispel the idea that French drama was written for an elite. 
As a mater of fact, the parterre was at times considered the most influential 
part of the audience, while the number of persons who attended was far 
too large to allow us to think that only the leisure class was represented. 
Dramatists were obliged to take this fact, as well as the police, mto con- 
sideration. French drama of the seventeenth century is not a place to 
look for ideas held only by a minority, for social or religious protests of 
which most of the audience would Imve disapproved, or for subtle theories 
in regard to the nature of man that would not have been appreciated by 
highly mixed spectators. Tartuffe was kept off the stage by a small 
minoiity — an 61ite, according to some definitions. As soon as the govern- 
ment allowed it to be played freely, it began its career as the most popular 
of French plays. 
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Since it IS obvious that many dramatists employed sources, only a super- 
ficial scholar will ignore them, hut merely to mdicate a source tells us little. 
Prance has heen for centuries a center of European thought and taste, 
receiving from many countries and giving in many directions It is 
consequently natural that many influences should be exerted upon its drama, 
which would not be truly national if this were not the case. As I have 
shown in Chapter III, the most extensive direct influence was that of works 
written in French, plays, novels, tales, etc. Latin literature came next, 
then Greek. The influence of all three was felt from time to time through- 
out the century. Spanish influence was exerted chiefly between 1639 and 
1670. Despite the fact that le Cid, Venceslas, and Saint Genest have 
Spanish sources, it was exerted chiefly upon comedy. While imitation of 
Spanish plays produced good results in le Menteur and in comedies by 
Scarron, the general effect of it was to delay the creation of classical comedy. 
Italian mfluence was limited largely to the pastoral, where it was dommant, 
to a few comedies and tragedies produced hy French actors, and to the 
Thditre Italien. Biblical and hagiographical writings inspired a great 
many amateur plays, but were chiefly of value in the use made of them 
in a few tragedies written around 1640 and around 1690. English plays 
supplied material only to Sir Poktich Would-le and to Manlius Capitohnus. 

While French plays were occasionally close adaptations of others written 
m a foreign tongue or in French, most of the dramatists altered freely the 
material they borrowed. This always happened when the source was not a 
play, or when the foreign play imitated was written in accordance with 
different ideas of structure, manners, or dramatic effects from those favored 
by Frenchmen. It is easy to illustiate this statement by citing the well- 
known examples of le Cid, VEcole des femmes, and Phedre. Corneille 
emphasized the inner struggle of his hero and herome in a way that 
Guilldn de Castro had not dieamed of. Sloliere made a senes of profoundly 
comic scenes out of a narrative that was haidly meant by Maria de Zayas 
to be amusing. Racine developed his heroine in a manner that was only 
suggested by Euripides and Seneca. 

The century produced a considerable variety of dramatic genres, more 
than one who reads merely Racine’s tragedies and Moliere’s leading comedies, 
would suspect. Before 1634 five were in favor, if farce is included. The 
pastoral, of which the best representatives are les Bergenes and Sylvie, 
remained popular until that date, when most authors ceased to cultivate it. 
Subsequent attempts to revive it produced only a few plays, none that had 
more than brief success. Tragi-comedy, whose characteristics were fixed 
by Hardy, was the leading genre, so far as numbers are concerned, from 
1638 to 1643. Its masterpiece was U Cid. Soon after that play appeared, 
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Du Eyer led a movement to apply classical standards to what had been an 
unrestrained type of play, with the result that it came to resemble tragedy 
more closely. Then Corneille brought out Cinna, with its happy endmg, 
which further reduced the difference between the two genres, while his 
tragedies of 1640-2 made such an impression that in 1643-8 more tragedies 
Avere written than tragi-comedies. The latter type of play steadily 
diminished in popularity until 1666, after which, even if we include comedies 
heroiques among tragi-comedies, few were composed. 

Meanwhile the “ machine ” play had come into existence, supplying the 
spectacle that was lacking in classical tragedies. It flourished chiefly 
between 1648 and 1681, by which time opera had been well established. 
Farce, which probably existed throughout the century, was seldom con- 
sidered worthy of publication before 1655. Les Precieuses ridicules, printed 
early in 1660, gave the signal for greatly increased publication of farces. 
A special variety of farce is found in the French scenes written for the 
Theatre Italien. These existed as early as 1681, but few were published 
before 1694. 

In 1630 a Parisian spectator might see a tragedy, a tragi-comedy, a 
pastoral, or a comedy, and each of these might be followed by a farce. In 
1660 he could find similar offerings, but with a “machine” play substi- 
tuted for the pastoral, except that it was not followed by a farce. In 1690 
he could see at the Comedie Frangaise no new plays except tragedies, 
comedies, and farces, but he could witness the productions of the Theatre 
Italien, or of the opera. He would have been surprised to learn that a 
day would come when the dramatic output of his century would be re- 
membered as limited to tragedy and comedy. 

It IS true that more comedies and tragedies were produced in the century 
than plays belonging to other genres. If we follow the indications given 
m over eleven hundred of the plays that have survived from 1610-1700, we 
find that about 42 per cent of them are comedies, 30 per cent tragedies, 
20 per cent tragi-comedies, and 8 per cent pastorals.^ But such predomin- 
ance of comedy and tragedy does not hold for the first half of the century. 
In 1610-34 about 34 per cent of the plays are tragi-comedies, 27 per cent 
tragedies, 26 per cent pastorals, 13 per cent comedies. In 1635-51 about 41 
per cent are tragedies, 37 per cent tragi-comedies, 20 per cent comedies, and 
2 per cent pastorals. It was the triumph of comedy and tragedy m the 
second half of the century, as weU as the fact that the most celebrated plays 
belonged chiefly to those genres, that has caused the real importance of 
others in certain periods to be neglected. 

’Among comedies are ineluded farces and plays of the ThfiAtre Italien; among 
tragi-comedies, comediei heroiques, among pastorals, plays called tragi-oomSdies 
pastorales, comidies pastorales, etc “ Mucliine ” plays are usually called tragedies 
by their authors, sometimes comedies. 
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It IS well to bear these facts in mind when one considers the intro- 
duction of classical rules, for, though drama ultimately contributed the 
chief French works of the imagmation that were classical, it also pioduced 
many that were not. The rules were at first unknown. After their intro- 
duction, they were not applied to all gem es and for several years were not 
dommant in any. They were applied chiefly m tragedy, less so in tragi- 
comedy, pastoral, and high comedy, little in " machine ” plays and in faices 
written for French actors, not at all in plays of the Theatre Italien. Even 
m tragedy they were not so strictly followed as is often supposed 

They had the effect of making dramatists concentrate their attention upon 
analysis of emotions and causal sequences of events, so that they produced, 
on the whole, finer plays than those that remained irregular. They had 
some unfortunate effects They caused certain subjects to be avoided or to 
be altered m such a way that essential qualities were lost. They made 
difficult the development of character. The decorum they recommended 
smothered emotion at times and lestricled vocabulary. But writers like 
Racine drew tragic effects from decorum, as it enabled them to contrast the 
surface appearance with the emotions it attempted to conceal. The rules 
diminished melodramatic, sentimental, and moralistic passages. They helped 
the author put drama first, instead of substituting for it lyiical and epic 
developments. Those who claim that it substituted reason for imagination 
seem to be unable to appreciate the fact that as much imagination may be 
shown in the subtler effects of classicism than in those of other systems. 
A classical tragedy in the hands of Racine may be compared to a Petiarchan 
sonnet, composed by a great poet whose technical skill enables his emotion 
to express itself with the help of his form rather than in spite of it. 

Fmally, the appreciation of French seventeenth-century drama has been 
diminished by those who write only of ComeiUe, Moliere, and Racine. 
These are, of course, the greatest, but their work is far from telling the 
whole story, nor can it be fully appreciated if we know nothing of their 
fellows. Corneille excelled in his broad conception of drama, his skill at 
dramatizing general principles, in the effort he brought to establish French 
classicism; Racine, m his keen analysis of emotion, his poetic style, his gift 
at depicting appealing characters, Moliere in his great variety of comic 
devices, his humanity, his unfailing wit. But admiration for them should 
not make us overlook Theophile’s genume emotion, Mairet’s early efforts 
at introducing art into drama, the contribution made by Rotrou, Du Ryer, 
Tristan, and La Calprenbde to French tragedy and tragi-comedy while 
classicism was on trial ; the work of Thomas Corneille and Quinault in the 
time of Racme; that of Campistron and La Fosse after Racine had ceased 
to write for the popular stage. Nor should it keep us from enjoying the 
amusing qualities of les Visionnaires, the abounding cleverness of Scarron, 
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Poisson, and Hauteroche, Dancourt’s extensive study of manners, Eegnard’s 
fancifulness, the humor of Palaprat, Brueys, and Dufresny. 

Moliere’s slight pastorals tell us little about that genre. Tragi-comedy is 
a much larger subject than one would suppose who read only Corneille, 
One would not suspect the existence of "machine” plays, if one read only 
Kacme, To limit one’s knowledge to three leading writers is comparable to 
the old method of studying history only in its wars, its political negotiations, 
and the private lives of its kings and queens The approachmg triumph of 
democracy m war and government should coincide with wiUmgness on the 
part of scholars to hear the claims of minor authors, who complement the 
work of greater men and with them reflect the aspirations in art and m life 
of a century when the French government refused to yield to foreign 
encroachment and enabled French authors to dramatize what is stimulating 
or pathetic, admirable or laughable m the behavior of mankmd. 



SUPPLEMEifT TO PASTS I, II, III, ASD IV 

Two books have recently appeared that indicate the principal characteristics 
of certain seventeenth-century authors : D. Hornet’s Histoire de la litieratw e 
frangatse classique, 1660-1700. Ses caracteres ventdbles. Ses aspects m- 
connus (Paris, Armand Colin, 1940. 427 pp.), and H. Peyre’s Le Clas- 
sicisme frangais (New York, Editions de la Maison frangaise, 1942. 281 
pp.). In 1941 the Johns Hopkins Press published my book entitled The 
Comedie Frangaise, 1680-1701. Plays, Actors, Spectators, Finances, which 
gives the daily record of plays performed in those years and adds informa- 
tion about French actors; to this volume are due the corrections made below 
m regard to the amounts received by authors for their plays. My Ad- 
ventures of a Literary Histoiian (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1942) 
contains an article desenhing my experiences in composmg and publishing 
Parts I-IV of the present work, one concerned with the effect of war on 
seventeenth-century French drama, one on relations between comedy and 
opera (originally published in Essays and Studies in Honor of Catleton 
Brown, New York, New York University Press, 1940), one on la Du Parc, 
and one on J.-B. Eaisin (published m somewhat different form in MP, 
February, 1941). My study of "The Horse in French Plays of the Seven- 
teenth Century” is shortly to appear in a volume in honor of Professor 
Feuillerat. The Johns Hopkins Press published, late in 1940, E E 
Williams’s Racine depuis 1885, btbliographie raisonnee, in 1941 Maurice 
Baudm’s The Profession of King in Seventeenth-Centuty French Drama, 
in 1942 Sister Maria Loyola Coffey’s Adrien Jourdan’s Susanna (1653) and 
M. I. Protzman’s Les Illusties Fous of Charles Beys. It has in press a 
bibliography of Moliere by Saintonge and Christ. 

J ean Boorsch published “ Remarques sur la Technique dramatique de 
Corneille” in Studies by Membeis of the French Department of Yale Uni- 
versity (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941). J. E. Kleinschmidt 
showed in MLN, LV, 575-8, that Rutter’s translation of le Cid was pub- 
lished in 1638, not, as often supposed, in 1637. W. L. Schwaitz brought 
out in PMLA, INI, 395-427, an article based on Hubert’s Registre, to which 
reference will be made below. J. Scherer discussed in MLN, LVII, 407-20, 
a variety of title employed by Moliere and many other dramatists for their 
plays. Pierre Melese published in 1940 an edition of three comedies by 
de Vie6, la Mere coquette, la Veuve a la mode, and les Dames vangees 
(Soci4t6 des textes frangais modernes). E. 0. Knight advanced a theory 
concerning “ The Evolution of Racine’s ‘ Po6tique ’ ” in MLR, XXXV 
(1940), 19-39. Sister Mane Philip Haley published m PMLA, LV, 426-39, 
an article on "Peripeteia and Recognition m Racine.” Dr. E. Cicore has 
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called my attention to articles by Emile Dacier in the Eevue de I’art, Vols. 
XLIV and XLIX, on pictures representing scenes from certain plays of the 
seventeenth-century Theatre Italien. 

Part I, pp. 20, 76, L. E. Dabney showed in iILN, LVI, 431-2, that 
Thillois’s Solyman II was probably written, not in 1608, but between 1612 
and 1617 P. 198, n. 2, add Osman has been studied in detail by Elizabeth 
Marshall, op. cit., the play, which concerns the murder of Osman II, has 
choruses like other Belgian tragedies of its tune. P. 283, n. 8, read Riclie- 
court, Niole, and Palemon. P. 452, as Antoine Adam showed in the Reiue 
d'Sistoire de la philosophie, V (1937), 25-37, that the chief source of 
le Prince deguise is the story of Sidomo in Canto XIV of Marino’s Adone, 
delete Juan de Flores (1 1), add a fifth on the Adone of Marino (1. 5), 
change five to four (1. 9), six to seven (1. 11) Pp. 481-2, correct in 
accordance with the fact that the main source is Marino’s Adone. P. 484, 
n. 1, for July 30 i ead July 20. 

Part II, p. 20, W. L. Schwartz, op. cit., p. 399, is unwilling to accept 
Sauval’s statement that the larger hall held three or four thousand persons, 
because “ such large audiences cannot be reconciled with what is known of 
the total receipts from ticket sales.” Need I remind Mr. Schwartz that the 
number of tickets sold does not indicate the number that were not sold’ 
His figures show merely that it was the larger, not the smaller, of the two 
halls that Moli^re used. It seems probable that, before Moliere began to 
play at the Palais Royal, the staircase which reminded Sauval of a Roman 
theater was torn down, diminishing the capacity of the hall by about 1200 
places and leaving the total number of persons that might enter it at about 
1800, not many more than Fritsche’s 1450, which Schwartz seems inclined 
to accept. There is, then, no reason to discredit Sauval. Pp. 128-44, 
Antoine Adam, op. cit., VI (1938), 29-52, makes suggestions as to the 
authorship of pamphlets in the Cid quarrel. P. 235, n. 18, correct the 
second and third sentences in accordance with Part IV, pp. 186-7. P. 299, 
Roy, Sorel, p. 422, claimed for Sorel the authorship of the Comedie de 
chansons on the ground that an analysis of the play is given in the 1623 ed. 
of Francion (Roy ed., IV (1931), 63-6). It is true that a comedy com- 
posed entirely of popular songs is there described, that the name Alidor 
appears in a song mentioned in the novel and is that of the play’s hero, and 
that a good many of the songs quoted m the novel reappear in Acts I and 
IV of the comedy, so that there is certainly some connection between the 
two, but it is impossible to be sure just what that connection was. The 
play may have been written first, before 1623, and have infiuenced Sorel, 
or Sorel may have developed the play from the sketch he had given in 
Francion, or someone else may have imitated Sorel’s novel. The date of 
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the first ed. of the Gomedie de chansons and the reference in it to the siege 
of La Eochelle argue for one of the last two hypotheses. Cortland Eyer, 
BR, XXXII, 389-38, pointed out further debts of Boisrobert to Veigil and 
Ovid, but he claimed that his chief sources were two early Spanish drama- 
tists, intermediaries between him and Justin, I showed in the same journal, 
XXXIII, 72-3, that there is no evidence that Boisrobert made use of the 
Spaniards and that Justin remains his chief source, though he followed 
Vergil to a greater extent than I had previously indicated. P 339, 1 29, 
for younger read Michel. P. 593, n. 13, 1. 10, for Frederic read Fedei tc 
P. 605, n. 3, substitute for the last sentence For his other plays cf. below 
Part III, p. 167, Part IV, pp. 95-7, 217-8. P. 617, 1 2, read a hint from 
Aristotle’s Poetics or from the scholiast. P. 682, 1. 17, for 1693 read 1683. 
P. 783, first item, Solyman is by La Tnillerie; italicize Appius, but not 
Aristotle. P. 803, 1. 6, for P. 25 read P. 250. 

Part III, p. 27, 1. 9, for she and her niece were read her niece was. P 29, 
1. 24, for 1687 read 1683. P. 34, 1. 4, for 1773 read 1673 , 1. 10, delete 
one of. P. 38, 1. 9, for November 4 read October 28. P. 157, 1. 6, for 
properties read proprieties. P. 187, n. 6, add d’Aubignac (Piaiique, Mar- 
tino ed., p. 140) declared that the last act was condemned on account of 
“ Discours inutiles,” P. 220, for the hypothesis that Molicre was attacking 
Mile de Scud4ry and her fiiends cf. Antoine Adam, op. cit,, VII (1939), 
14-46, his work, highly conjectural, does not take into consideration ob- 
jections to his hypothesis that I have mentioned. P. 267, ii. 27, 1 12, read 
Paul Lacroix. P. 280, 1. 34, for ten read eleven. P. 281, 1. 12, for five 
read four, n. 18, Timon should be among the extant plays. P. 282, 1 38, 
delete the last. P. 372, 1. 9, for Mile read George. P 447, 1 21, for 1647 
read 1648. P. 451, running title, read Boyer’s. P. 319, 11. 36-7, Schwartz, 
op. cit., p. 411, gives reason for believing that La Thoiilliere played Am- 
phitryon, in that case Jupiter was probably acted, as in Psyche, by Du 
Croisy. P. 536, 1. 2, for two read seven, n. 3, 1. 2, for Jan 7 read May 31. 
P. 543, 11. 14-5, for by Moliere’s troupe read at Paris. P. 560, 1. 7, read 
accusations. P. 617, 1. 28, for Act I read Act II. P. 619, 1. 22, for boar 
read bear. P. 652, 1. 26, for da read de. P. 660, cards and tobacco were 
required for the play in 1693, as shown below. Part IV, p. 33. P. 704, 
n. 24, add as le Bonnet enchante, it was played six times at the Comedie 
Frangaise, Oct. 14 to Nov. 13, 1692, but "le Jaloux ” of Oct. 22, 1673, was 
Montfleury’s Sembldble d soy-mesme; cf. Part IV, p. 442. P. 752, n 22, 
for IV read V. P. 810, J. P. Privitera holds, in MLN, LVI, 211-4, that 
Th. Corneille drew most of his source material for Acts IV and V of 
la Comtesse d’Orgueil and some for the other acts from Moreto’s El Undo 
Don Diego. P. 893, 1. 6, for republished read announced the republication 
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of; n. 1, for Pasco read Pascoe P. 894, remark on Part I, p. 483, Antoine 
Adam has shown that Miss Matulka was mistaken and that the source of 
the play is Marino’s Adone (cf. above, remark on Part I, p. 453) , remark 
on Part I, p. 756, for Primaleon read Adone, by Marino. P. 895, 1. 46, 
read Sallengre. 

Part IV, p. 3, 1. 10, read Bourdet. P. 15, n. 3, Schwartz, op. cit , p. 406, 
argues that Jean de Villiers was the gagiste who played for Moliere in 1672, 
after Easter I called his attention to a document published by Liebrecht 
which shows that Jean de Villiers had signed a contract to act in another 
troupe at that time. Schwartz then suggested that there was a lettre de 
cachet which forced the actor to break his contract and referred to Monval’s 
Chronologie moheresque. Monval, however, does not speak of a lettre de 
cachet, but of an ordre, and does not say by whom it was given. If he knew 
there was a lettre de cachet, why did he not mention it, as he did in the 
case of Baron ^ The Chronologie is not a collection of documents, but a 
list, unsupported by evidence, of supposed events, some of which certainly 
never occurred. Until documentary evidence to the contrary is discovered, 
one must hold that the gagiste was another Villiers. It would, of course, 
be strange that a societaire of one troupe should be forced to become merely 
a gagiste in another. Schwartz’s remark that Villiers had only half a share 
when he joined the Comedie Frangaise has no significance, as that repre- 
sented normal remuneration for a young actor. La Bellonde, according to 
Tralage (P. Lacroix, Notes et Documents, Nouvelle Collection moheresque, 
1880, p. 3), though born in Pans, had acquired through acting in the 
provinces a provincial accent “ approchant du gascon ” P. 19, n. 11, add 
Tralage (op. cit., p. 4) calls Le Comte a “fort honeste homme,” a poor 
actor in serious roles, forgetful, but tolerated in comedy, where he played 
the part of a conseiller, commxssavre, or “ gentilhomme de campagne, 
gardeur de dindons ”, n. 13, add Tralage (op. cit , pp. 3, 3) notes the great 
popularity of the younger La ThoriUiere, who “gourmande le parterre,” 
but IS its “ delices ” ; he calls him a spendthrift, but indicates that his wife, 
Colombine, has a saving disposition, like her parents. P. 30, 1. 1, for Aug. 
read July, 1. 3, add except when fractional shares, set aside to meet extra 
expenses, raised it higher, once to 35^ (cf. my Comedie Frangaise, p. 10). 
P. 33, n. 30, add Tralage (op. cit., p. 3) calls him “le bon homme du 
Perier, avec son air doucet,” and states that he played George Dandin and 
was hissed; n. 31, Tralage (op. cit., p. 9) reports that he saw Eos61ib as 
Polyeucte and Sevigny as S6v6re m April, 1688, “ applaudis d’une grande 
assemblee ” — a reference to a performance of Polyeucte on April 3, 1688, 
when 713 persona paid admission. P. 33, 1. 15, for his brother Jacques 
read Sevigny; 1. 16, for as did Sevigny later in 1694, la Le Comte in 1695 
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read as did Jacques Eaism in October, 1694, la Le Comte at Easter, 1695 ; 
n. 23, la Duclos is called by Tralage (op. at., p. 4) “ une grosse fille qui 
se porte bien, aimant la joye . . . assez bien faite, la peau fort blanche. . . . 
C’est line actrice de genie mediocre. Elle n’a point la timidite de M”® 
Clavelle.” Pp. 23-4, for The following year read In 1694-5. P. 24, n. 24, 
according to Tralage (op. cit., p. 2), Du llont de Lavoy was about forty 
when he joined the troupe and played in a manner “ trop rustique, brusque, 
et qui n’est bonne qu’au village.” P. 34, 11. 20-2, the identification of 
Laurent as Champagne is confirmed by Bapst, Essai, p. 392. “Laurent, 
dit Champagne . . . vint a Versailles et a Fontainebleau avec les comediens 
en 1697.” P. 37, last line of text, foi 1685 read 1684. P 39, n. 13, 1. 7, 
for 2673 francs, 4 sons lead 2718 francs, 6 sous; 1. 8, foi 6 sous read 10 sous. 
P. 40, last line of note, read 937 francs, 21 sous. P. 41, 11. 23-4, for 
those . . . nothing read while the shares of the others were kept by the 
treasurer and credited to the actors against what they owed the sinking- 
fund P. 42, n. 15, the last sentence should be changed to read The largest 
number of paid admissions was 1123, on Feb. 8, 1688. P. 43, n. 16, 1. 7, 
for Chevalier d la mode read Curietuc de Compiegne. P. 44, 1. 20, read 
rarely more , 1. 21, for or read rarely. P. 47, 1. 6, de Vergnette was probably 
J.-B. Eousseau, cf. my review in MLQ, TI, 343. P 49, n. 30, Tralage 
(op. at., p. 62) quotes a poster announcing a performance of the Italian 
troupe on Sept. 1, 1688, when admission to the parteire was 15 sous, to the 
third tier of boxes one franc, elsewhere three francs, while a lower box sold 
as a whole for 3 louis , 11. 10-12, change this sentence to read When the 
Cause des femmes was first produced, a lower box cost 3 louis. 

P. 52, 1. 14, for She and her read Her. P. 61, 1. 8, read Andromaque. 
P. 238, n. 2, 1. 11, for 6 sous read 10 sous, for 2230 lead 2210, 1. 13, for 
1512 read 1612. P. 338, 1, 22, for 13%2 read 14. P 401, n 2, 1. 3, for 
1828 francs, 6 sous read 1832 francs, 17 sous (cf. my Comedie Frangaise, 
p. 155) ; 1. 8, for 228 read 226. P. 434, 1 20, read fine (I, 8) , 1 23, for 
8 read 10. P. 470, last line, for Hevart iead Hervart. P 547, n. 23, for 
further mformation about Ciosnier cf. C D Zdanowicz m MLN, LVII, 
245-52. P. 579, 1. IS, for Le read La. P. 587, 1. 9, for fourteen . . . 
erroneously read fifteen . , . correctely. P. 598, 1. 1 and end of n. 15, 
read Titapapouf , n. 15, 1. 4, for 2672 francs, 4 sous read 2718 fiancs, 6 sous . 
for 1796 read 1791; 1. 6, for 19 read 19^, 1. 16, the amount assigned to 
la Desolation des joueuses does not include the author’s shaie foi Aug. 26, 
1687, probably about 35 francs, as the film representing the record for that 
day was not made; 1. 17, for 409 francs read 424 francs, 14 sous, 1. 21, 
for 8 sous read 17 sous; 1. 23, for 188 francs, 10^ sous read 201 francs, 
6^ sous; 1. 28, for 56 francs lead 55 francs. P. 600, 1. 24, for Gnatoni read 
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Giaratone. P. 605j n. 20, add Moreover, a fashionable woman’s day had 
been described as early as 1663 in Gilbert’s Inti igues amour euses (cf. above, 
Part III, p. 696). P. 616, 1. 18, read No recent French play; 1. 21, read 
dramatist of the 1680’s. P. 618, n. 24, for Constantmi, known as Mezzetin 
read Lolli, known as Baloardo (cf. Tralage, op. cit,, pp. 5-7). P. 628, 
n. 36, read Descenie. P. 633, 1. 14, delete a seat in and an unusually high 
price. P. 695, n 19, it was also published as Les Souffleurs ou La Pierre 
Philosophale d’Aileqmn, Amsterdam, Adrian Braakman, 1695 (a copy of 
this illustrated ed. was acquired by the Johns Hopkins University in 1941). 
P. 708, n. 5, for the next to last sentence read The authors earned from 
the production of the play 581 francs, 1 sou. P. 724, n. 33, add On June 9, 
1693, the actors paid 2 francs, 5 sous for “ les roles de la petitte piece in- 
titulee Le derriere du theatre ” (cf. my Comedie Fiangam, p. 138). P. 748, 
n. 29, for Isabelle read Ismene. P. 754, n. 38, 1. 4, for 156 francs, 7 sous 
read 150 francs, 17 sous, for 132 francs, 11 sous read 133 francs, 1 sou, 
11 4-6, for support of this suggestion, cf. my op. nt., p. 190. P. 758, n. 9, 

I. 4, for } read P. 817, n. 13, 1. 2, for 1892 read 1898, 1. 7, for 947 
francs, 3^ sous read 937 francs, 3^ sous, 1. 8, for 805 francs, 5 sous read 
804 francs, 1 sou , 11. 9, 10, for 497 francs, 1 sou, read 475 francs, 15 sous ; 

II. 10-1, for 335 francs, 14^ sous read 326 francs, 11 sous, 1. 12, delete 

1. 14, for f read for 48 francs, 15 sous read 41 francs, 3 sous P. 829, 

1. 34, add It was given on May 1 in 1693, 1694, 1695, 1698, and 1700. 
P. 847, for J.-B. Eousseau cf. H A. Grubbs, J.-B. Rousseau, Princeton, 
1941, who notes that in the original ed of le Caffe Coronis was given 
Gascon characteristics in his speech and that the dialogue of le Flatteur 
was lengthened and made less vigorous in its later form. P. 862, n. 6, 1. 10, 
for 19 sous read 18 sous; 1 14, for ^ read %2 ’> !• 15, for 99 francs, 19 sous 

read 106 francs, 14 sous P. 878, n. 7, 1. 10, for 1681 read 1678 P. 884, 

the last stanza quoted is, with slight changes, vv. 5-8 of Boileau’s trans- 
lation of Sappho (Traiie du sublime, ch. 8, pub. 1674). P. 929, 1. 16, for 
he read she. P. 979, transfer Pattes de mouche to the Sardou item. 

Addenda. Marc Denkinger has prepared for publication a book on the 
"forme des salles de theatre a Pans sous Louis XIII.” Part II, pp. 38, 
407-8, Part III, pp. 178-9, Eoxelane is the name given the Sultana by 
Mairet, Scudery, and Jacquelin, I referred to her by her historical name, 
Bozana or Bozane. 
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269, 451, 463, 488, 497, 058, 739, 763, HI, 39-41, 84, 94, 131, 169, 202, 242, 268, 
282, 315, 318, 328-9, 3.54, 394, 422, 481-3, 502, 506, 632, 755-6, 774, 827, 829; 
IV, 3, 10, 13-4, 23, 34, 41-4, 40-0, 08, 111, 150, 217, 221, 228, 200, 324, 362, 388, 
422, 529, 564, 590, 002, 010, 021, 623, 033, 049, 053-4, 657, 059-00, 060, 670-1, 
677, 681, 683, 080, 693, 718, 722, 72.5, 747, 701, 704, 775, 779, 788, 815-6, 820, 
835-6, 838-9, 8.58, 801, 934, V, 4-8, II, 16 8, 20, 23, 30, 50, 103, 100, 120, 130, 
144, 149-50, 153 (See ialoons and ttape, spectators on ) 

badger, II, 23, 275, 467. 

Ialoons, IV, 42, 45-6, 49; V, 10 

ballet, I, 9, 68, 101, 189, 202, 280, 354, 356, 465-9, 515, 526, 552, 508, 601-2, 636, 644, 
670, 707, 714-6, 723, 725-6, II, 17, 54, 07, 106-7, 240, 263, 286, 290, 310, 357, 

374, 380-1, 408, 412-3, 421, 441, 458, 464, 493, 499, 641, 677, 738, III, 6, 16, 26, 

36, 39, 46, 57-8, 120, 198, 217, 228, 239-40, 243, 329, 378, 381, 422, 497, 500, 509, 

511, 520-1, 545, 590, 013-7, 048, 651, 670, 672, 674, 705-7, 709-10, 713, 718, 721, 
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723-6, 729, 734-7, 745, 747, 758-9, 792, 796-7, 799-801, 828, 850, 855, 861; IV, 69, 
237, 291, 405, 432, 459, 474, 480, 506, 530, 537, 617-8, 641, 060, 701, 710-2, 732, 
782, 788, 809, 828, 869, 873, 892, 923, 926-7, 934; V, 10, 17, 42-4, 70-1, 74, 104, 
106, 108, 110-4, 117, 120-2, 126, 142. 

bankruptcy, II, 438, III, 294; IV, 485, 494-5, 618, 526, 535, 605, 621-3, 800, 811, 
944, V, 130-1 
bat. III, 703 

bear, I, 77, 81, 132, 228, 692, 724, II, 251, 630, III, 422, 544, 618-9, 694, IV, 92, 
500, 925-0, V, 151. 
beds, separate, IV, 650 

Biblical plajs and references, I, 13-4, 17, 20-1, 24, 29-31, 69, 71, 74, 81-4, 107, 110, 
121, 146, 101, 172, 185-8, 200-3, 233, 284, 358, 360-1, 390-1, 452, 458, 517, 652, 
669, 080-2, 756, II, 14, 16, 52, 72, 94-5, 105, 230, 320-1, 332, 348-54, 397, 474, 
500, 050-03, 066-8, 765, III, 76-7, 182-3, 353, 391-5, 400-5, 411, 421, IV, 2, 7-9, 
12-3, 51, 212, 232, 264-5, 276, 278-81, 284, 289, 293-332, 349, 509, 651, 940, 942-3, 
984, V, 7, 28, 46, 49, 52, 54-5, 78-9, 91-2, 97, 101, 144-5 
bibliographical remarks, I, 4-8; II, 2, 3, 803, III, 2-4, 893, IV, 2, 50, 699, 983, V, 
149-50 

bird (not domestic), I, 36-7, 61, 73, 81, 84, 01, 93, 95, 98, 100, 110, 120-1, 130, 172-3, 
187, 196, 224, 229, 278, 282, 297, 417, 422, 425, 429 441, 403, 466, 477, 488, 520, 
528, 589, 615, 636, 692, 724, II, 79, 158, 197, 249-50, 275-6, 299, 301, 433, 490, 
493, 501, 607, 634, 644. 600, 720, 733-4, III, 51, 55, 59, 82, 104, 117, 210, 216, 
295, 303, 305-0, 320, 343, 368, 379, 387, 396-8, 412, 417, 425, 427, 508, 511, 514, 
528, 628, 009, 082, 087, 703, 758, 766, 784, 793, IV, 74, 282-3, 287-9, 291, 347, 
495, 499, 500, 533, 546, 548, 662, 593, 608, 635, 641, 663, 671, 674, 688, 701, 712, 
731, 737, 828, 833, 835, 837, 852, 879, 898-900, 918, 921, 927, 931, 938, V, 136. 
birth control, I, 217, 758 

hooks used as wrapping-paper, II, 114, III, 676, 756 

Bourbon, Petit, II, 18, 20, 677, 682, III, 21-2, 42, 217, 226, 228, 347, 635, 638, 737, 
V, 12, 14, 20 

Bourgogne, H6tel de, 1, 16, 18-9, 23, 29-31, 34-5, 40, 63-4, 60, 69, 126, 145, 159, 109, 
185, 220, 222, 232-4, 240, 276, 280, 284, 292, 294, 302, 300, 310, 323, 342-3, 349, 
354, 361, 371, 379, 386, 393, 398-9, 403, 407, 411, 450, 469, 476, 479, 484 436, 
490, 52.3, .-)20, 630, 637, 573, 581, 583, 587, 592, 601, 022, 026, 630, 032, 644, 053, 
650-7. 060-1, 608, 671, 075, 683-4, 690-2, 706, 700-14, 716-8, 721, 728-30, 732, 735- 
9, 741-0, 730, 752-3, II, 6, 10-8, 20-2, 25-9, 33, 36-7, 30. 40, 40, 65, 64, 72, 82, 
93-5, 103, 110, 114, 110-7, 144-5, 147, 153, 159-60, 103-4, 173-4, 183, 201, 207, 
210-1, 225, 234, 240, 247, 201, 266, 268, 271-2, 280-7, 311-3, 319, 330, 340, 353, 
359, 301-3, 375, 379, 380-90, 393, 408, 415-6, 427, 432, 434, 437, 441, 447, 452, 
457-8 463-5, 471, 474-5, 481, 488, 505, 507-8, 512, 519-20, 528-9, 535, 538, 546, 
550, 5.59, 568-9, 583-4, 591, 593, 595, 597, 606-8, 612, 616, 618, 023, 628, 634, 641, 
644, 651-2, 686, 728, 730-1, 733, 749-50, 753, III, 0, 15-8, 20-3, 27, 29-31, 36-40, 
42-5, 64-5, 09, 70, 74, 76, 80, 92, 95, 99, 113, 132, 140, 142-3, 149-50, 167-8, 188-9, 
194, 197-8, 200, 220, 225-7, 244, 252-4, 258-63, 265-6, 268, 270-4, 277, 280-1, 289, 
291, 293, 295. 298-9, 303, 307, 312, 327-9, 345, 348, 366, 373, 375, 378, 389, 429, 
431-2, 438, 440, 442, 444-5, 447, 449, 457, 460, 465, 475, 483, 488-9, 401-3, 496-7, 
502, 512, 533-5, 543, 551, 560, 562, 565, 568, 572-5, 583-5, 589, 595, 597-8, 602-4, 
600-8, 620. 632, 636, 640, 645, 647, 602-4, 670, 674, 679, 683, 690, 695, 699, 701-2, 
705, 718, 753-5, 758-9, 761, 765, 769, 773-4, 778, 780, 801-3, 807, 809, 812, 826-7, 
843, 852, 856-8, 893, 895. IV, 14-6, 18-21, 25-6, 30, 33-4, 40-2, 51-2, 56, 58, 63, 
70, 84, 88, 94-5, 100, 111, 125, 134, 137, 140, 142, 146, 148, 155, 159, 163, 165, 
167, 170, 174, 177, 179-80, 180, 189, 195, 217, 278, 318, 414, 417, 429, 432, 434-5, 
437-8, 452, 450, 459, 461, 465-7, 476, 483, 504, 547, 550, 562, 577, 590, 909, 944, 
949, 983, V, 6, 12-6, 19-21, 55, 87-8, 103, 105-6, 118-22, 120-7 
Bourgogne Hotel de, after Aug, 1680, IV, 16, 19, 42, 49, 525, 599, 603, 606, 610, 
665. 070, ()77, 695, 870, 934, 948, V, 12, 17. 20, 23 
Brahmin, I, 102 

Buddhist, II, 024, 051-2; V, 77. 

eabal, I, 411, 620, III, 44, 69, 671, 608, 623, 631; IV, 69, 96-0, 110-2, 116, 150, 165, 
193, 221-2, 338, 362, 388, 523, 838-9; V, 95. 
camel, I, 84, II, 354, 569, IV, 143. 

cards (gambling), I, 278, 422, 424, II, 92, 144, 272, 432, 438, 462, 475-6, 675, HI, 
7, 00, 213, 240, 242-3, 305, 324-6, 336, 392, 664, 607-8, 671, 762-4, 772, 789, 792, 
802, 821-2, 825-0, 839, 857, IV, 5, 35, 159, 415, 419, 452-3, 466, 485, 496, 505-6, 
512, 517-8, 534, 530, 551, 553, 564-5, 507, 573, 585-7, 592, 594, 616-7, 624, 626, 
031-2, 636, 638, 643, 656, 682, 094, 726, 737, 739-43, 756-7, 769-61, 774, 777, 784- 
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6, 790-7. 812, 814, 819, 828, 848-9, 857, 870-1, 877, 879, 889, 899, 910, 940, 948; 
V, 70, 104, 120-1, 124, 128, 130, 132-4, 139-40, 151 
cat, I, 201, 053, 074, II, 117, 282, 491, III, 82, 158, 259, 333, 715, 794-5, 847? IV, 
428, 440, 479 80, 579, 041-2, 044, 003, 071, 078, 701, 738. 881, 918, 929, 031-2, 930. 
cattle, I, 31, 37, 50, 124, 129, 143, 210, 217-8, 250, 202, 204, 207, 272, 309, 410, 423. 

403-4, 612, 625, 535, 052, 080, 094, II, 35, 174-5, 276, 294, 354, 305, 470, 486, 

600, 720, 755, III, 51, 60, 94, 278, 281, 284, 322, 325, 399, 420, 423, 447, 458, 

505, 611-2, 071, 676, 087, 735, 787, 824, 832, IV, 308, 419, 462, 469, 548, 553, 

641, 702, 729, 803, 827, 833, 881, 925, 931 
censorship, see police 

charity of actors, III, 41, IV, 7, 9, 21, 36, V, 20 
chiar’oscuro, IV, 14, 520 

chicken (cock, hen, etc ), I, 187, 206-7, 271, 440, 478, 618, 636, 657, 730, II, 275-6, 
413, 470, 660, 603, III, 51-2, 60, 77, 94, 97, 124, 210, 212-3, 275, 278, 283, 293, 

320, 326, 358, 366, 552, 670, 680, 805, IV, 452, 454-5, 403, 470, 478, 531, 540, 

562, 580, 647, 655, 672, 690, 729, 737, 741, 856, 875, 880, 899, 925 
children, r61es for, I, 50, 55, 71, 76-7, 79, 80, 86, 88-9, 98, 125-7, 158, 196-7, 200, 202, 
232, 249, 372, 724, 730, II, 157, 174, 208, 343, 305, 658, III, 325, 331, 421-2, 

520, 706, 719, 721, 748, 790, IV, 19, 24, 28, 33, 193, 226, 228, 280, 282-3, 303. 

306-9, 351. 359-01, 384, 484, 520, 522, 568-73, 583-5, 611, 6.59, 063, 671, 684, 716- 
8, 727-8, 769. 778, 789-90, 794-5, 819, 833-5, 801, 871, 911, 915-0, 941, 046, V, 21, 
37, 74, 92, 95, 97, 101, 112, 114, 124, 131, 133, 138-9, 142 
China, III, 133, 162-4, 335, 679, IV, 420-1, 465, 485, 575, 638, 650, 659-60, 683, 694, 
722 729 799 819 849 V 118 

chorus, i, 20-1, 24*, 28,’45, 50, 56, 61-2, 70, 72, 70-7, 83. 90, 92-6, 99, 107-8, 120, 125, 
149, 158, 167, 200, 202, 211-2, 214, 227, 231, 261, 273, 283, 285, 314-7, 320-1, 333, 
372, 384-5, 387, 391, 393, 396, 399, 400, 417, 452, 609, 680, 682, 684, 693-4, 755, 
II, 14, 31, 34, 42, 48, 95, 154, 157-8, 197. 203, 217, 237, 249, 335, 338, 349, 617, 
657, 063-4, 067, 767, 769, III, 10. 338, 398, 400, 411-2, 410-7, 427, 432, 500, 511, 
523, 580, 893-4, IV, 120, 280, 288, 293, 295-8, 300, 303, 309, 311-2, 318-20, 325, 
346, 350. 304, 450, 641, 802, 858, 911, 920, 943, V, 10, 27, 31, 36-7, 39, 46, 48, 
51, 00, 91-2, 101, 150 
civet, I, 81 


clerical opposition, I, 13, 109, II, 9, 678, III, 8, 20, 254, 257, 259, 203, 392, 623, 
629, 631, 033, 643-4, IV, 7-9 22, 943, V, 6, 7, 107-8, 144 
Cochinchina, III, 163-4 

coffee, IV, 611, 701-2, 793, 819, 834-5, 848-9, 871, V, Tl, 141 

Comddie Fransaise, I, 718, II, 55, 144, 280, 312, 310, 330, 447, 458, 471, 505, 512, 
519, 529, 550, 554, 559, 082, 080, 094, 732, 757, 111, 10, 32, 53, 02. 73. 80, 83, 
95, 109, 112, 150, 228, 232, 238, 243, 253, 273, 281, 291, 295, 371, 438, 440, 442, 
405, 470, 483, 488, 491, 493, 507, 520, 527, 531, 543, 568, 577, 589, 002, 607, 613, 
617, 620, 634, 644, 651, 654, 602, 671, 074, 079, 084, 690, 095, 699, 701, 709, 713, 
718, 721, 723, 730, 733, 737, 745, 752, 705, 768-9, 774, 776, 778, 783. 780, 801, 
807, 809, 812, 810, 827-8, IV, 3, 7, 15-6, 18-34, 40-1, 46, 48-9, 61, 70, 75-0, 83, 
88, 95, 112, 119, 121, 135, 140, 152, 163, 107, 179, 186, 188, 191-6, 199-202, 205, 
207, 211, 214, 217, 228-9, 232, 235, 237-8, 240, 243, 250, 260, 264, 278-9, 299, 313, 
324-5, 332, 335, 338, 349-50, 352, 355, 358, 304, 385, 388-9, 395, 400, 422, 432, 
437-8, 441, 450, 452, 456, 401-2, 467, 487-8, 490, 501, 504, 510, 512, 517, 519, 
622-3, 527, 533-4, 636, 541, 545, 547, 550-1, 553, 555-6, 560, 502-3, 506, 571, 573, 
576-8, 581-2, 584, 587, 593, 595-G, 598, 605, 612, 014, 617, 626, 630-1, 039-40, 
645, 648, 651, 657-00, 602, 605, 069, 691, 693, 703, 706, 708, 719, 721, 723, 725, 
730, 732-3, 743, 748, 751, 753-5, 758, 761, 764, 766-8, 771, 774-5, 777, 784, 780, 
788, 792, 794, 800, 806, 808, 810, 813, 817-9, 821, 825-7, 829, 831-2, 834, 836, 
841, 846-8, 855, 857, 861-3, 869, 872, 875, 885, 888, 897, 922-4, 927, 929, 933-4 
941-2, 945-6, 949-50, V, 5, 0, 13-6, 18-22, 46, 54, 56, 87, 97, 100-1, 107, 109, 115, 
117, 121, 126, 129, 135-9, 140, 151 

oomSdte Urcnque^ II, 373, 380, 427, 076, 082-3, 740, III, 12, 272, 379, 497, 529-34, 
636-40, 654, 669-82, 796, 853-4, 869, 861, IV, 126, 139, 908? V, 45, 04, 103. 146 

oomSdte-vaudemUe, IV, 764, 770, 782, 787, 797, 800, 802, 804, 807, 810, 813, 820, 

889, 945, V, 10, 46, 135, 141. 

comedy, I, 26-7, 29, 32, 63-4, 138-9, 141-6, 101, 191, 215-6, 230-1, 267, 270, 274-9. 
354-65, 381, 431-2, 430, 449-50, 463, 567-667, 677, 683, 725, 729, 757, II, 2, 5, 6, 
29, 96-117, 260-301, 373, 427-97, 570, 623, 643, 664, 676, 678, 683, 699, 717-8, 
720, 727-64, 766-70, 772-4? Ill, 6, 10-2, 14-5, 17, 21-2, 25, 31, 43, 45-132, 167, 
175, 179, 196-348, 351-62, 367, 369, 379, 386-7, 391, 497, 509, 512, 510, 520. 532, 
583, 613-34, 639-44, 647-851, 853-8, 860-1; IV, 2, 5, 6, 10-1, 13-5, 18, 20-1, 27, 

38-40, 61, 126, 132, 134, 148, 162, 175, 190, 194, 201, 221, 245, 247, 251, 260, 
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298, 335, 367, 376, 401, 414-908, 912-24, 926-8, 933-5, 939-41, 943-50, 983-4; V, 
3-6, 11, 14-5, 17, 23, 27-32, 34, 36, 38-40, 42-7, 49, 53, 57-60, 62-3, 66, 68-71, 73- 
83, 88, 93-4. 102-47, 149-50, 152 
comet, IV, 484, 530-9, 944, 948-9, V. 9, 11, 132 

confldant (including suiiante), I, 20, 56. 239, 268, 295, 363, 484, 533, 563-4, 601, 
60.3, 605-6, 615, 617, 633, 004, 076, 758, II, 32, 101, 132, 140, 1.55, 1.57, 191, 213, 

229, 240, 261-2, 337, 377, 384, 398, 409-11, 429, 433, 459-61, 528, 534-5, .542, 549, 
581, 590, 609, 717, 728, 734, 760, III, 57, 06, 72, 74, 84, 93, 110, 118, 130, 159, 
165, 198, 201, 231-2, 281, 304, 310, 321-2, 329, 331, 338, 346, 361-2, 437, 400, 
481-3, 541, 563, 305, 572, 575, 582, 601, 611, 655, 679, 687, 786, 792, IV, 28, 74, 
83, 96, 98-9, 103, 120, 147, 149, 159, 166, 108, 170, 172-3, 197, 200-1, 203, 207, 
213, 216-8, 236, 241, 256, 262, 265, 268, 271-2, 274, 276, 282, 285-6, 311, 360-1, 
379, 381, 402, 407, 412-3, 420, 454, 507, 511, 510, 519-20, 600, 005, bl3, 657-8, 
600, 713, 723, 727, 759, 705-0, 799, 800, 809, 811, 833, 845, 850, 854, 872, 889, 
902-3, 905-6, 910, 918, 030, 936; V, 24, 59. 107, 141 

ConWrie de la Passion, I, 15, 18, 573, 710-1, 713-4, 717, 727, 729, 742, V, 13, 23. 
convents, abuse of. I, 204, 029, II, 478, 654, 764, III, 329, 779-80, 834, IV, 9, 414, 
420, 433, 440, 459-00, 400, 471-2, 474, 530, 600, 076, 744, 763, 774, 770, 781, 797, 
811, 822-4, 828, 843-5, 854, 872, 930-1, V, 128 
costume, I, 30, 70, 90, 90, 132, 130, 140, 188, 200, 223, 238, 261, 277, 297, 323, 329, 
342, 345, 350, 362-5, 391, 404, 423, 437-8, 440, 443, 448, 460, 465, 481, 492-3, 511, 
513, 519, .549, 560-7, 582, 587, 591-2, 602, 018-9, 650, 652, 055-7, 600, 670. 678, 
724-0, 728, 730-1, 733-7, 740, II, 25, 30, 32, 40, 57-8, 80, 93, 101, 112-4, 105-6, 
172, 180, 240, 230, 208, 270, 272, 291, 295, 298, 323, 370, 379, 307, 404, 411, 413, 
419, 432, 43f7. 440-1, 446, 454, 401, 471, 476, 484, 486-7, 490-1, 497, 510, 533, 537, 
541, 545, 549, 568, 571, 574, 580, 619, 621, 647, 649, 675, 716, 730, 738, 747, 753, 
761, III, 39, 44, 58-9, 03, 00, 68, 71-2, 77, 99, 101, 104, 115, 124, 137, 144, 150, 
161, 191, 198, 201-2, 215-0, 221, 225, 230, 232, 236-40, 242-3, 245, 249, 255, 202, 
204, 270, 276, 278, 283, 292, 298-9, 305, 308-9, 317-9, 325-C, 330, 332-3, 340-1, 
343-4, 357-8, 362, 380, 397, 414, 421-2, 403, 541, 544, 558, 616, 628-0, 636-8, 040, 
643, 648, 052-3, 057, 662-3, 008, 070-1, 673, 075-0, 078, 683, 680, 089, 691, 095-0, 
702-3, 707-8, 713, 717-8, 725, 730, 743, 752, 701, 765, 771, 775-6, 783-6, 791, 797- 
8, 805-6, 808, 814, 819, 821, 823, 825-7, 829-30, 832, 837; IV, 8, 35, 48, 82, 124, 
152-3, 108, 194, 198-9, 205, 228, 285, 312-3, 341, 343, 360-1, 418-20, 427, 433, 

436- 8, 444-5, 452, 407, 471-2, 477, 492, 497, 501, 506, 508, 514-5, 518, 520, 522, 
524, 526, 539, 546, 551, 557, 559-80, 562, 56.5, 569-71, 580, 592, 609-12, 614, 018, 
620-1, 624, 027-9, 632, 635, 638, 050, 052-6, 600, 602, 066-7, 669, 671, 673, 076-9, 
684, 688, 691, 693-4, 700-1, 703-4, 709-10, 720, 725, 733-4, 737-8, 744, 750, 758, 
760, 766, 772, 779, 787, 789, 793, 803, 809, 814-5, 826, 828, 830, 838-41, 858-60, 
803, 875, 877, 879-81, 883-4, 887, 890, 898, 902-3, 910, 916, 935, 945, 948, V, 21, 
104, 108-9, 118, 122, 124, 126, 133 

court performances, I, 14, 68-9, 160, 109, 233, 243, 280, 470, 512, 530, 5.52, 582, 592, 

623, 658, 711, 748, II, 0-9, 95, 97-8, 103, 114, 129, 204, 207, 210, 225, 376, 390, 

408, 475, 512, 559, 677-9, 082; III, 6, 22, 53, 57, 95, 150, 192, 217, 238-9, 243-4, 
253, 202, 300, 373, 378, 383-4, 447, 483, 503, 518, 520, 534, 540, 545, 583, 590, 
007, 014, 010-7, 020-2, 024, 631, 648, 650-1, 062, 674, 707, 709-10, 713, 718-9, 
722, 724, 730, 730, 745, 752, 768, 803, 807, 819, 827, 836, 861; IV, 5, 7, 29, 35, 
40-1, 53, 09, 70, 88, 94, 140-7, 190, 199, 205, 207, 211, 214, 217, 220-1, 228, 232, 
235, 237, 250, 264, 271, 278, 299, 300, 313, 324-5, 335, 338, 358, 364, 382, 401, 

437- 8, 407, 485-0, 510-2, 517, 522-3, 532, 541, 563, 566, 571, 573, 570, 593, 595-6, 

598, 600, 643, 718, 721, 726, 754, 761, 764, 766, 775, 777, 809-10, 812-3, 817, 825, 

827, 831, 841, 846, 848, 857, 862, 869, 872, 887, 927, 984, V, 14, 16, 19, 87, 100-7, 

110, 153 

crawfish, I, 052, III, 97, IV, 794, 833, 896 

curtain, stage, I, 714-7, II, 18, 20, 52, 90, 317, 359, 375-0, 576, 003, 622, 680, 682; 

111, 42-3, 457, 774, 893, IV, 42, 40, 317, 401, 023, 715, V, 16-7 

dedications criticized, II, 293, 722, 737; III, 198 

deer, I, 98, 100, 162, 187, 200, 228, 417, 880; II, 175, 226, 243-5, 365, 400-1, 417, 
737, III, 146, 209, 241, 288, 422-3, 472, 845-6; IV, 89, 282, 525, 593-4, 596, 641, 
607, 883, 925 

democracy, I, 74, 83, 94, 136, 452, 489, 529, 544, 654, 726, 758; II, 59, 60, 169, 200, 

230, 402, 636, 684-5, 702; III, 37, 170, 650; IV, 227, 802, 808, 822-3, 834 
disguised subject of a play. III, 566, IV, 140-2, 193, 252, 257, 264, 276, 350, 383, 

391. 941-2. V. 46. 98. 100-1 
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82, 94, 206, 209, 211, 215-6, 285, 318, 321-3, 326, 355, 361, 394, 399, 420-3, 618, 
625, 668, 671, 733, 738, 768, 775, 804-7, 820, 845-6, 896, IV, 35, 48, 217, 282, 
308, 438, 443, 445, 497, 503, 509, 543, 552, 579, 585, 593-4, 603, 612, 614, 630, 
640-1, 645, 659-60, 677, 088, 827, 83.5, 8.56, 900, V, 96 

dolphin, I, 456, II, 720, III, 506, 694, IV, 651 

donkey, I, 14, 37, 92, 137, 145, 189, II, 276, 281, III, 117, 288, 322, 325, 300-1, 671, 
703, 792, 794, 798-9, IV, 434, 497, 608, 641, 644, 659, 692, 866, 900, 930 

drama referred to in plays, I, 80, 276, 296, 358, 440, 453, 500, 550, 554, 587, 594, 
597, 599, 602-3, 010, 015, 619-20, 637, 640, 659-01, 664, 660, 758, II, 9, 17. 36, 
78, 84, 90, 92-4, 106-9, 112-4, 270, 272, 277, 280, 282-4, 291, 297, 402, 408, 411, 
420, 431, 446, 449-51, 450-7, 463, 476-7, 487-8, 497, 532, 534-5, 537, .540-3, 505, 
575-6, 631, 038, 048, 075, 733, 735-9, 741, 756, 775 , III, 49, 94. 98-100, 214-5, 
220-2, 225-8, 240, 242, 2.54-69, 282, 287-8, 292-4, 298-9, 301-2, 317-9, 326 30, 336, 
342-50, 367, 419, 4.18, 667-8, 671, 673-4, 682, 096, 755-8, 701, 705, 770, 805, 815, 
817-8, 823-4, 829-30, 843-4, 856, 8.58, IV, 61, 118, 419, 421-2, 435-7, 473, 484, 
494-5, 497-9, 506, 510-1, 525, 529, 532, 535, 550, 554, 560, 503-5, 582, 612-4, 610- 

8, 623, 625-6, 632-4, 035, 638, 649, 651, 6.53-4. 657, 659-60, 662-3, 667, 670-1, 077- 

9, 682-7, 689, 691-2, 096, 702, 714-5, 717-8, 724-5, 750, 755-7, 783, 81.5, 819, 833-4, 
838, 857-60, 864-5, 807-71, 876-8, 882, 887, 892, 903, 913-4, 027, 929, 932, 937, 
984, V, 56, 59, 60, 63, 70, 73, 77-8, 105-6, 117, 120, 122-4, 126, 132, 137-8, 140, 
142 

drink, I, 19, 51, 73, 84, 100, 106, 125, 133, 144, 200, 214, 218, 251, 25.5, 277-8, 320-1, 
343, 350, 358, 424. 438, 440, 449, 464, 474, 477, 490, 513, 528, 585, 619, 024, 066- 
7, 703, II, 117, 275-6, 299, 374, 392, 415, 427, 476, 483, 487, 490, 734, 744, III, 
72, 94, 97, 202, 216, 27.5, 278, 318-20, 322, 333, 335, 351, 358, 300, 374, 394, 411, 
441, 444, 514, 516, 530, 669, 680, 687, 764-5, 785, 826, 834, 836-7, 839-40, 843, 
845, IV, 36, 441, 444, 451, 456, 477, 481-2, 485, 495, 499, 503-4, 500, 512, 521-2, 
536, 545-6, 551-3, 562, 564, 566, 573, 570, 580, 594, 609, 611-2, 646-7, 601, 604, 
668, 673-4, 678-81, 701-2, 704, 713-5, 729, 737, 742, 756, 764, 787, 791, 793, 796, 
808, 812-3, 819, 834-5, 848-9, 869-71, 873-4, 876, 891-2, 895, 899, 925, 930 

duck, IV, 483, 531 

duel, I, 57, 73, 134-6. 183, 275-8, 289, 292, 295-0, 302-3, 331-2, 342, 351-2, 443, 453-5, 
458-60, 473-4, 476-7, 479, 484, 508, 510, 634, 538, 540, 643, 640, 648, .3.)2, 669, 
683, 589, 594-5, 600-1, 605-7, 009-10, 014, 045, 047-8, 758, II, 14, 75-7, 79, 88-91, 
106, 110, 115-6, 122-3, 125, 127-8, 132, 134-5, 140, 144, 160-1, 155, lOl, 187, 200, 
274, 290, 319, 374, 384, 401-2, 410-1, 415, 440, 444, 448-9, 454, 457, 401, 403, 477, 
494, 602, 631, 648-9, 083, 710, 715, 721-3, 740, 751, 758, 76.5, 775, 803, III, 7, 48, 
67-8, 71, 74-5, 114, 116, 125, 137, 150, 157, 105, 204, 240, 242, 304, 31.3-4, 335-6, 
372-3, 401-2, 403-4, 517, 541, 548, 616, 042, 650-7, 687-90, 694, 090, 703, 781-2, 
831, 843, 845, IV, 230, 304, 322, 362-3, 409-10, 421, 439, 404, 490, .507-9, 513, 
527, 576, 589, 591, 624-6, 771, 897-8, 901-3, 900, 916, V, 40, 00, 104 


elephant, I, 37, 692, III, 288, 493, 506, IV, 212, 214, 291 

embassies that influenced plays. III, 7, 725, 759, 761, 857, IV, 77-8, V, 11, 120-1 
English actors, I, 15, 47 

English history, I, 21, 227, II, 153-4, 174, 176-86, 203, 254-6. 332, 350, 301-3, 373, 
387-8, 766, 773-5, III, 349, IV, 135, 149-54, 193, 222-5, 300-2, 340-2, 350, 357, 
402-3, 479, 938-9, 941-2; V. 25-8, 34, 70, 72, 74-5, 83, 93, 101 
English influence, I, 21, 23, 46-7, 62, 391, 669, 672-3, 756, II, 180, 184, 180, 203, 248, 
250-2, 366, 575, 766, III, 63, 551-3, 894, IV, 70, 130, 149, 222, 350, 385, 389-92, 
394, 468, 498, 848, 941 , V, 25-6, 57, 72, 100, 125, 145 
Etoile, theater of the jeu de paume de 1’, IV, 22-3, 42-3, 349, V, 14, 10, 20 


fables in plays, I, 61, 121-2, 430, III, 303, 314, 748, IV, 639-42, 674, 691, 828-9, 
832‘'C 8t52 V 124 130 

fames and fairy tales, I, 73, 86, 470, II, 81, 117, 158, 443, III, 556, IV, 297, 672, 
674-5, 684-5, 704, 704, 809-10, 817, 845, 890-1, 948. V, 34, 135, 137, 141 
farce, I, 16-9, 27-9, 32, 63, 70, 141, 145-6, 157, 185-0, 213, 215-23, 275, 318, 393, 403, 
427, 439, 445-8, 453, 485, 614, 628, 539, 547, 667, 677, 579-80, 59(), 604, 622, 037, 
651, 666, 659, 683, 665-7, 716, 728, 732-7, 745-6, 751, 757, II, 5, 19, 23-4, 115, 
226, 238, 250, 290, 296, 430, 450-1, 457, 753, 758, 770, 773; HI, 0, 14, 21, 57-8, 
90-2, 98, 100, 104, 112, 120-31, 198-233, 237, 254, 266, 269-86, 292, 294-5, 301, 
312-23, 327, 329-30, 334-6, 347-8, 351-4, 374, 424, 562, 613, 616, (.30, 043, 047-54, 
661, 663-4, 670-6, 679-85, 694, 701-4, 713, 716, 718-21, 732, 737, 744, 747, 753-4, 
768-62, 765-8, 781-9, 791-5, 801, 803-7, 828-36, 849-50, 854-8, 801, 893, IV, 5, 6, 
14, 26, 117, 194-5, 201-2, 211, 419-22, 429, 450-7, 464, 466-8, 479 82, 484, 493-504, 
616-7, 519-20, 622, 625, 544-62, 586-7, 678-9, 581-5, 695, 606-705, 708-14, 719, 
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728-30, 732, 734-8, 751-3, 758, 771-2, 812-3, 822, 825-31, 848-50, 855-7, 863-88, 
904, 933-6, 944, 948-9, 983-4, V, 6, 12, 14, 24, 31, 34, 30, 42-3, 46, 49, 53, 84, 86, 
102-3, 106, 111-3, 115-6, 118-23, 125-7, 132-3, 135-7, 145-7 
Paustua, II, 736 

finances, I, 19, 31, 125, 206, 217, 221, 233, 264-5, 278, 344, 354, 302, 399, 520, 628, 
059, 604, 671, 711, 713, 731, 739, II, 25, 92, 112, 117, 261, 278, 312, 376, 491-2, 
018, 678, 747, 754, 750, 701-2, III, 6, 15, 36-41, 52-4, 50, 120, 203, 205, 211, 213, 

227, 241, 244, 257, 270, 274-5, 278-9, 281-2, 285, 292, 294-5, 299, 300, 302, 310, 

317, 319-20, 323-5, 328, 340, 351. 356-7, 371, 451, 489, 492, 498, 500-7, 529, 540, 
545, 577, 590, 010, 632, 034, 603, 068, 683, 091, 701, 712, 714, 710-8, 727, 752, 
702-3, 769, 777, 787, 798, 810, 815, 820-2, 830, 832, 837, 840, 847, IV, 10-25, 33- 
49, 95, 111, 110, 123, 140, 147, 155, 159, 165, 175, 207, 211, 214, 225, 228, 235, 
238, 244, 247, 251, 256, 260, 264, 269, 271, 318, 324, 335, 338, 388, 399, 401, 417- 

8, 426, 432, 441-2, 444, 446-7, 452-3, 456, 463-4, 468-70, 472, 477, 479-81, 491-2, 

494, 507, 510-1, 516-8, 522-4, 526, 529, 531, 533, 535, 539-40, 545, 552-3, 557, 561, 
563, 573, 578, 580-1, 584, 586, 589, 591, 593, 597-8, 600, 603, 610, 614, 616, 618, 
021-4, 026-7, 631, 633, 038, 643, 648-9, 657, 659, 662, 609, 673, 691, 708, 713-4, 
721-2, 725-7, 730, 733, 740, 742, 754, 756-9, 761-4, 771-2, 775, 779, 781, 785, 794, 

799, 800, 808, 811, 814-5, 817-9, 822-3, 826, 828, 830, 836, 838, 841, 849-50, 858, 
861-2, 870, 875-8, 882, 891-2, 896, 901-2, 009, 915, 917, 919-20, 922-3, 927, 934-5, 
949, 983, V, 5, 0, 18-23, 83, 126, 132, 137, 140, 149-50, 152-4 

financiers and tax-collectors, I, 19, 276, 518, II, 8, 101, 110, 112, 115-7, 159, 245, 
312, 320, 373, 392, 399, 438, 492, 515, 579, 614, 639, 657, 660, 706, 747, HI, 7, 
40, 53-0, 240-1, 269-71, 279, 287, 300-2. 310, 361, 401, 612, 668, 714, 716-7, 735-6, 
825-0, 830-2, 843, 856, IV, 5, 19, 50, 202, 324, 401, 415, 420, 453, 476, 480-1, 
484-5, 492-4, 490 517, 520-1, 524, 532, 534-5, 556-7, 5G0, 572-3, 576, 586-8, 590, 
610, 021-3, 020, 030-8, 040, 647-9, 651, 656, 664, 078, 087, 696, 726-7, 732, 735-6, 
741-2, 751, 753, 757, 769, 773-4, 779, 787, 789, 793, 799, 802-4, 810-2, 819, 825-6, 
828, 838, 843, 850-8, 889-91, 897-8, 901-3, 919, 946; V, 57, 104, 113, 118, 124, 
134-5, 140 (See also, in General Index, Fouquet and Colbert ) 
fireworks, I, ol, 229, 307, 309, 340, 724, II, 476, 733; IV, 497-9, 622, 598, 689-90, 
697, 708, 890 

fish, I, 01, 73, 81, 136, 146, 193, 215, 261, 466, 519, 585, 688, 657; II, 116, 275, 561, 
731, III, 97, 104, 263, 278, 322, 324, 351-2, 421, 423; IV, 463, 631, 615, 651, 712, 
794, 893, 896 

fotre, theatei of the, IV, 6, 29, 49, 663, 818, 863, 871, 908, 933-6, 949, V, 14 
folk ways and tales, I, 56, 60, 73, 129, 137, 139, 145, 273-4, 311, 354, 417, 429, 678, 
758, II, 117, 654, 663, 716, III, 54-5, 272, 275-6, 280, 313-4, 333, 336, 421, 629, 
650, 687, 748, 782. 829, 830, IV, 454-5, 467, 525, 666, 089, 096, 712, 892, 903-4, 
V 37 109 118 120 

/onfonVes,’ IV, 580, ’eoO, 635, 734, 819, 824, 831, 839, 841, 882-4, 891-2, V, 141 
food, I, 14, 19, 21-2, 73, 84, 89, 90, 100, 118, 122, 126, 130, 133, 138, 143-4, 184, 187, 
213, 218, 276-7, 320-1, 403, 415, 418, 431, 437-8, 440, 444, 449, 404, 477, 490, 513, 
518-9, 549, 585, 622, 024, 636, 052, 657, 666, 674, 724, II, 110-7, 157, 170, 224-5, 
237, 272, 274, 276, 299, 376, 458, 476, 483, 480-7, 490, 492, 581, 058-60, 734, 744, 
747, III, 51, GO, 08, 72, 77, 80, 82, 94-5, 97, 101, 104, 206, 210, 213, 216, 237, 
248, 254-5, 259, 206, 270, 275-6, 278-9, 281, 293, 308, 316, 320, 320, 328, 336, 351- 

2, 350, 394, 411, 422, 425, 481, 028-9, 643, 669, 680, 687, 717, 727, 740, 760, 764, 
767, 773, 780, 805, 814, 823, 835, 837-8, 842; IV, 36, 326, 329, 444, 451-2, 454-6, 
403, 409, 477-8, 485, 495, 505-6, 520-2, 524, 529, 536, 545-6, 551, 553, 562, 566, 
572-3, 580, 594, 611, 615, 631, 633, 647, 654-5, 059, 664, 070-1, 075, 679-80, 690, 
701, 703-4, 729. 737, 742, 744, 758, 764, 794, 796, 856, 873-4, 879-82, 891-3, 895- 
900, 904, 925, 935-6, V, 108, 118, 122, 127, 142 

foreign or artificial languages in French plays, I, 214, 221-2, 276, 441, 488, 652, 730; 
II, 289, 301, 479-80, 495-7, III, 73, 129-31, 198-9, 215, 280, 290, 331-2, 353, 393, 
523, 017, 604, 082-4, 098, 702-4, 700, 708, 721, 725-6, 747, 749-51, 754, 757, 700, 

800, 821, 842, IV, 291, 415, 453, 403-7, 485-6, 490, 518, 520, 505, 599, 604-5, 608, 
610-5, 617, 019, 633, 044, 640-8, 050-1, 004, 009, 674-5, 679, 089, 093, 695-6, 702- 

3, 717, 720, 728, 735-6, 744-6, 755, 770, 800, 804, 812, 871, 936, 944; V, 110, 114, 
120 122-3 130 137 

forfeit, il, 437-9; IH, 67, 109-10, 810, 830; IV, 16, 485, 490-1, 646-6, 627, 648, 744-6, 
754, 822, 824, 828, 850-2, 861, 876-7; V, 130 
fox, I, 430, 441; II, 165, 275, III, 366; IV, 639, 641, 701, 832-3, 852, 937. 

France or the French praised, I, 56-7, 113, 131-2, 140, 309, 484, 602, 544, 682; II, 
382, 389, 624, 635-6; III, 63, 594; IV, 182, 885-7 
French actors abroad, I, 15, 35, 67-8, 160, 241, 418, 476, 630, 652, 681-2, 728, 732, 
740, 742; II, 16, 24-5, 28, 587; III, 9, 18-20, 24-6, 29-35, 41-2, 281, 285, 312, 455- 
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6, 469, 496, 607, 527, 568, 582, 620, 063, 753, 769, 790, 796, 803, 816, 819, 827, 
843-4, 858, IV, 19, 21-2, 24, 29-32, 350, 403, 310, 647, 551, 556, 699, 700, 819, 
802-3, 872, 874-5, 924, 926, 940, 950, 084; V, 0, 13, 126, 142 

French actors at home, I, 13-8, 34-5, 39-41, 60-8, 159-60, 232-4, 280, 371, 426-7, 516, 
573-4, 054-0, 658-00, 709-11, 713-4, 720-3, 725-52, II, 5, 16-9, 21-8, 702, 804, III, 
2, 6, 7, 15-44, 213-0, 232, 277, 284, 291, 295, 312-3, 319, 334, 440, 442, 465, 488, 
498, 500, 507, 527, 543, 502, 50.5, 508, 582, 589, 594, 597-8, 602-4, 007, 002-3, 671, 
701, 704, 721, 752, 709, 780, 790-1, 816, 827, 859, 894-5, IV, 3, j-7, 9, 14-49, 140, 
318, 371, 481, 487, 545, 553, 001, 613-4, 659-60, 819, 841-2, 847, 855, 876, 983-4, 
V, 6-8, 11-24, 32, 34, 39, 48, 53, 68, 70, 72, 78, 80, 82, 84, 86-9, 94, 98-9, 101-3, 
105-0, 112, 114, 119-23, 120-7, 130, 136-42, 144, 149, 151-4 (See also General 
Index, under names of individual actors ) 

French historians, II, 50, 180, 184, 180, 188-91, 227, 322, 355, 357, 301, 383, 387, 401, 
405, 503-4, 568-9. 572, 574, 589, 591, 611, 620-1, 634, 639, 088, 095, 700-7, 706; 
III, 108-9, 174, 176, 178, 180, 182, 192, 396, 417, 442, 557, 578-9, 590, IV, 63, 

136, 103, 180-1, 225, 239, 333, 339, 520, 703; V, 32 

French history, I, 14, 21, 26, 86, 112, 131-2, 148-56, 161, 186, 199, 200, 334, 367-8, 
423, 522, 584-5, II, 37, 82, 199, 235, 313, 332, 357-9, 380-4, 572, 574, 024, 652, 
765, 773-4, III, 181-3, 349, 351-4, 393, 420, 423, 447-8, 593, 011-2, 730, IV, 14, 
135, 137, 180-3, 404, 937-9, 942, V, 33-5, 46, 57, 75, 77, 95, 101 

French noiels and tales, influence of, I, 21, 24, 53, 63, 71, 78-80, 124, 129, 133, 135, 
144, 158, 165, 109, 172, 182-5, 203, 224, 231, 237-8, 243, 245, 258-60, 266-7, 270, 
282, 291, 294-5, 312, 319, 331, 334, 336-7, 346-8, 359-60, 372, 387-9, 394, 407, 409, 

419, 422, 424, 432-7, 439, 451-2, 454-6, 466, 471, 473-4, 476-7, 479, 482, 484, 487- 

9, 495, 501, 503-0, 517, 524, 520-7, 534, 543, 545-6, 557, 577-8, 594-5, 639, 641-2, 
601, 680, 756, II, 49, 72, 75, 78-80, 95, 104, 116-7, 203, 223-4, 226, 230, 234-6, 
246, 249-50, 261, 270-1, 275, 282-3, 289, 292-3, 366, 368-70, 373, 405-7, 409-10, 
415, 421, 428, 435, 451, 470, 481, 493, 503, 572, 596, 614-5, 619, 623-5, 027-9, 037, 
653, 657, 672-3, 683, 700, 703, 711, 715, 717, 721, 737, 740, 752-3, 765-6, 804, 
III, 45, 47-9, 53, 01, 67, 77, 91, 100-1, 122-3, 132, 158-60, 162, 168, 172, 178, 185, 
187, 190-1, 196, 200, 208, 211-2, 218-22, 230, 244-6, 257, 264, 267-8, 270, 277, 296, 
305-6, 315, 354, 363. 30.5, 367-8, 371, 376, 379, 381, 386, 400, 402, 420, 430, 458, 
463-4, 497, 501, 610-1, 520-1, 533, 547-50, 652-7, 670, 679, 587, 690, 006, 613-5, 
620, 624-5, 040, 648-9, 051, 056, 004, 688, 706, 719, 722-3, 726 754, 776-7, 782, 
790, 798, 800, 802, 804, 831, 845, 851, 853-4, 857-8, 861, 893, 895-0, IV, 64, 71, 
77-9, 82, 102 130, 138, 140-2, 107-9, 186-7, 193, 203, 239, 247-8, 252-3, 272, 276, 
279, 282, 350-1, 379, 383-4, 389-91, 394, 401, 422-3, 420, 430, 442-6, 450, 454-5, 
471, 484, 497-8, 519, 538, 545, 010, 628, 066, 087, 697, 702, 704. 722, 726, 779, 
803, 809, 890-7, 912, 927, 038, 942, 944, 947, 983, V, 26, 31-5, 40, 50, 52-3, 57, 


68-9, 72, 77-8, 81, 84, 80-7, 90, 95, 98-100, 104, 110, 119, 122, 126-7, 130, 145, 150. 

French of foreigners, I, 441, III, 108, 344, 352, 672 3, 081-2, 720, 731-2, 819, 821, 
824, 858, IV, 415, 455-0, 485, 514, 542-4, 578-9, 630, 055, 682, 691, 702, 730, 770, 
800, V, 102, 120, 123, 139 

French patois, argot, etc, I, 26, 439-40, 652, II, 289, 301, 496-7, 621, 775; III, 100, 
209, 294, 348, 375, 411, 043, 652, 664, 670 3, 682, 720-1, 731-2, 742, 754, 756, 
763-4, 777-8, 787, 794-5, 820, 832, 834, 839, 857-8, IV, 41.5, 428-9, 451, 460-1, 
463, 469, 477-9, 482, 485, 504, 528, 532-3, 541, 560, 567, 579, 592, 594, 619, 625, 
627, 643, 067, 084, 092, 702, 712, 714, 733, 738, 749, 764, 766, 770, 782-3, 787-8, 
791, 794-5, 797-8, 800 2, 804, 808, 814, 834, 856, 872-3, 898, 918, V, 79, 112, 120- 


1, 130, 152, 154 

French seventeenth-century plays, influence of, I, 59, 65, 116, 128, 165, 169, 172, 183, 
193, 203, 210, 218-9, 228, 231, 234, 237-8, 241-7, 250, 258, 260, 203-4, 266, 269, 
272-3, 282, 286, 290, 293, 299, 300, 305-8, 313, 319, 323, 328-9, 332, 335-6, 351, 
365, 372, 377, 384-5, 393-4, 410-1, 419-21, 423, 427, 432, 441, 445, 447, 455, 458-9, 
466, 471, 475, 480, 482, 490, 496, 499, 500, 503, 510, 513, 515, 524-5, 529, 531-2, 
534-5, 543, 557, 561-2, 577-8, 589, 594, 604-6, 009-11, 014-5, 629, 034, 039, 642, 
647, 053-4, 650-8, 005, 009, 071, 075, 682, 080, 089, 695, 097-9, 702-3, 757, II 29, 
32-3, 39-41, 43, 45, 47-8, 50-1, 55, 58, 61-2, 04-70, 73-5, 80-1, 84-8, 93 4, lOI, 104- 
8, 114, 116, 121, 144-54, 156, 160-2, 166-7, 169, 172-3, 176-7, 183-5, 187-9, 193-4, 
196, 198-200, 202-3, 206-7, 209-11, 216, 219, 224, 229-30, 235-7, 240-1, 243, 245, 
247, 249, 253, 256-8, 260-5, 209, 273, 275-6, 278-80, 285-94, 290-8, 300, 304-5, 312- 
4, 319, 321-2, 330, 336-7, 339, 343, 345-6, 348, 350-1, 355-7, 360-8, 370, 377, 383-5, 
393-4, 396-7, 399, 401-2, 404-0, 411-3, 415, 417-9, 421-3, 430, 437-9, 443-4, 447, 
452, 458, 472, 475-6, 478, 481-2, 485, 493, 496-7, 499, 500, 503-4, 500-7, 512-4, 
621-2, 524-5, 528, 531-41, 545, 547, 651, 553, 555-6, 558, 502, 569-70, 572, 576-7, 
683, 585, 587-8, 591-4, 590-7, 599-603, 605-10, 615-7, 621, 624, 626, 629, 633, 635- 
7, 640, 642-5, 649-50, 653-5, 657, 659, 669, 673-4, 677, 682, 684, 686-8, 691, 695-8, 
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700-7, 710-2, 714-9, 722-5, 728-33, 735-7, 739, 744-5, 751-3, 737, 760-1, 764, 767, 
772, 774-5, 803-4, III, 46, 48-50, 52-3, 56-8, 61, 64, 67, 70, 77-80, 82-3, 87-8, 90-3, 
96, 98, 105-6, 109, HI, 114-8, 122, 124-6, 128, 130-2, 134, 136-7, 141-5, 149, 151-6, 
159, 162, 164, 168, 170, 172-4, 178-9, 181, 183, 185-6, 189-90, 193, 190, 204-8, 212- 

4, 217-9, 222-3, 22o, 227-30, 232-7, 239-49, 254, 250-00, 205-8, 270, 272, 279, 283, 
287, 290-2, 294, 296-9, 301, 304, 307, 309, 311, 314-22, 324-5, 327, 330-2, 334, 336, 
339-42, 345, 348-50, 359, 362-77, 381, 387, 389, 390, 398, 400-2, 405-0, 411-2, 414, 
430-1, 433-4, 438, 440-2, 444 446-7, 450, 452, 450, 458-65, 407-9, 472, 474, 477-8, 
488-91, 494-5, 500, 511, 513-0, 520-1, .524-5, 530-1, .533-5, 537-41, 544, 546, 553, 
558, 561-2, 504-70, 574-6, 584-5, 587-8, 590, 594-7, .599, 601-2, 604-5, 007-11, 613-5, 
624-0, 629, 632-3, 038-40, 643, 645-7, C49-.52, 654-0, 600, 004-5, 609, 677-8, 681-3, 
088, 090-3, 095-0, 098-9, 701 704, 706-8, 710-1, 714-7, 719-23, 725-7, 729, 731-2, 
735, 737-8, 744-7, 754-6, 758, 700, 762, 765-8, 770, 774-7, 780-2, 784, 780-9, 791-2, 
795-800, 802, 804, 807-10, 813, 816-7, 810, 821-2, 825, 827-8, 830-1, 835, 838-9, 
845, 848, 851, 853-4, 856-8, 860, 894-5, IV, 12-3, 54-0, 60, 03-4, 08, 71, 77-9, 84-5, 
89-91, 93, 90-103, 110. 112-4, 129, 136, 138-9, 142, 145, 147-9, 152-3, 157, 159-61, 
163-4, 167-71, 173, 170-81, 184, 186-7, 189, 193, 190-201, 203-9, 213, 210, 218, 
222-7, 229-31, 233-4, 230, 239-42, 245, 247-0, 251, 255, 257-8, 262, 265, 269, 275, 
278-80, 283-5, 287-90, 293, 295-6, 304-5, 312, 319, 322, 326, 328-32, 334-7, 339, 
342-3, 351-2, 3.)4-0, 358-60, 365, 367-70, 372-4, 376-7, 380, 383-6, 391, 393, 397-8, 
403-4, 400, 408-10, 413, 415, 418-21, 423, 425-30, 432-3, 435-41, 448, 450, 453-4, 
457, 400, 402. 465-6, 471, 473-4, 477, 479-80, 482-4, 489-90, 494, 497-8, 500-1, 503- 

5, 507, 509-13, 518-20, 523-8, 530, 534, 540, 54J, 545, 548-.52, 554, 560, 563, 568, 
571-2, 574 570, 578-82, 584-5, 588-9, 592-3, 598, 604-.5, 610-3, 616-7, 019-21, 625, 
027-9, 631-2, 034, 037-42, 644-0, 648-9, 652-4, 656, 658-60, 602-7, 070-1, 673, 675, 
077, 079-81, 684-5, 687, 689-91, 693, 695, 702-4, 708, 711-2, 714, 716-20, 723-0, 
735, 737, 739-40, 744, 748, 751, 753, 755, 758-01, 703, 765-0, 769, 775-7, 779-80, 
782-7, 789-92, 790-7, 799, 800, 802-3, 810, 812-3, 815, 820-3, 825, 829-30, 830, 838- 
9, 843, 845, 848, 850-1, 853, 855-0, 838, 863, 808, 870-3, 875, 883-5, 887, 880, 891, 
895-7, 900-2, 904, 900, 914, 918, 925-7, 943-4. 947-9, 983, V, 31-4, 51, 54-6, 59, 
09, 72-9, 82-00, 93-7, 90, 102-3, 108-11, 113, 118-9, 121-2, 126-31, 133-5, 137, 140, 
145 

French seventeenth-centurj poems, influence of, I, 243, 285, 335, 395, 420, 426, 463, 
029, II, 322, 392, 422, 545, 717, 803, III, 230, 239-40, 246, 257, 262, 270, 310, 
338, 374, 502, 520-1, 640, 557, 574-5, 625, 650, 738, 746, 785, 854, 895, IV, 71, 
216, 227, 296, 317-8, 484, 502-3, 609, 641, 646, 676, 691, 708, 711-2, 719, 769, 787- 

8, 820 827, 832-3, 842, 852-3, 855-7, 879, 884, 047, V, 124, 130-1, 142 

French sixteenth-century plays, influence of, I, 38, 46, 04, 129-30, 231, 241, 255, 411, 
755, II, 39-42, 76-7, 111, 153-5, 159, 349, 424, 501, 582, 504, 767, 803-4; III, 211, 
234-5, 489, 599, 715, 893-4, IV, 114, 751, V, 31, 48 
French sixteenth-century poems, influence of, I, 21, 97, 103, 148, 172-3, 211, 263, 318- 

9, II, 184, 261, 281, 300, 392, 803, III, 353, 368, 400, 427, 521, IV, 54, 658, 984; 
V, 48-9 

gambling, see cards and games 

games (other than cards and lotteries), I, 207, 261, 271, 342, 405, 444, 612, II, 102, 
272, 294, 483, III, 222, 270, 27G-8, 465-6, .725, 541, 017, 667, 676, 687, 722, 764, 
825-0, IV, 456-7, 490-7, 551, 584-5, 567, 586, 631, 654, 666, 662, 679, 689, 721-2, 
737, 742, 750, 819, 820-9, 848-9, 860, 870, 892, 896, 900, 903-4, 916, V, 120, 130 
Garter, Order of the, I, 227 ; II, 255 

ghost, I, 20, 28, 50, 52, 56, 59, 71, 76, 125-6, 132, 154-5, 158, 189-90, 202, 232, 245, 
248, 209, 277, 284-0, 331-2, 350, 359, 372, 404-5, 410, 428-30, 484, 538-42, 579, 
726, II, 45, 51, 53, 56, 149-51, 157, 170, 212, 243, 245, 269, 293, 334, 337, 347, 
349-30, 300, 435, 595, 616-8, 661, 075, III, 63, 99, 101, 104, 145, 147-8, 150, 181, 
211, 306, 359, 413, 421, 433-4, 508-9, 637, 045-7, 777, 828, 845, IV, 178, 231, 280- 
3, 328, 351, 380-7, 394, 435-0, 440, 449, 491, 009, 058-9, 752, 938, V, 37, 48, 54 
gipsies, I, 54-6, 440-1, 650-1, 758, II, 274-5, 374, 411-3, 774, III, 25, 105, 107, 381, 
015-7, 719-20, 731, 734, 747, IV, 494, 501-2, 056-7, 816, 871, 912-3 
goat, I, 345, 466, 653, II, 275, 493; IH, 117, 321, 367, 698, 703; IV, 115, 308, 641, 
644 660 919 925 931 

go-between, I, 72,’ 143,’ 459, 533, 679, 695, 735; II, 85, 384, 429, 438, 466, 489, 491; 
III, no, 201, 245, 247, 270, 542, 716, 717, 719, 837, 856; IV, 190, 281, 469-70, 
475 , 535 , 608, 777-9, 783, 791, 819, 883, 902; V, 111, 118, 134. 
gods on the stage, I, 26-9, 31, 48, 54, 60-1, 71, 88-91, 94, 96, 99, 100, 121-2, 127-8, 
132, 134 - 5 , 138, 192-4, 203-5, 207, 211, 213, 223-4, 232, 268-70, 283, 343, 363, 372, 
393 , 412 - 3 , 439, 513-4, 541, 579, 666-7, 688, 693, 723, 725, 768; II, 95, 168, 170, 
172-3, 197, 239, 249, 262-4, 299, 335-6, 391, 427, 474, 680-1, 720; III, 165, 267-8, 
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359-60, 364, 370-1, 377-8, 496-7, 499-517, 519-31, 578, 722, 724, 734, 747, 894, 
IV, 435-6, 510-2, 605, 607-8, 612-3, 637, 645-7, 649-31, 659, 664, 667-70, 687-90, 
696-7, 700-2, 836-8, 910-1, 913, 916, 922, 925, 934-6, 949, 984, V, 37, 44, 48 
goose, I, 128, 403, III, 58, 60, 124, 209, 321, 841, IV, 428, .■)03, 533, 615, 689, 712, 
737 925 933 

Goths, I, 670’, II, 34, 354, 383, 401-2, 579, 667, 669, III, 148, 168, 174-5, 395-6, 417-8, 
590-2, 602-3, 612 V, 39 

grammar, spelling, punctuation, etc , referred to in plnvs, II, 456 , III 100, 727, 740- 
1, 812, IV, 214, 525-6, 537, 689, 883, V, 124 
Greek influence, I, 18, 20-1, 24, 27, 29, 30, 46-7, 53-4, 63, 88, 95 97, 107, 113, 121-3, 
162, 249, 251, 255, 260, 282, 286, 299, 303, 374 6, 407, 410, 424, 452, 504, 511-5, 
517, 531, 543, 564, 693, 697-8, 703, 755-6, II 11, 13-5, 19, 29 31 41-2, 45 50-1, 
S6-7, 59, 61, 66, 68, 77, 81, 102, 132, 141 153, 155, 158-67, 187, 189, 195-7, 207, 
211, 227, 231, 234, 239 247 8, 257, 293, 304, 314-5, 321-2, 335-8, 340-3, 345, 347, 
349, 351, 367-8, 373, 383, 392, 394, 397-8 400 409, 422, 404, 499 503, 506, 513, 
516, 554, 558, 560, 572, 581-2, 584, 587-8, 504 596-9, 609, 611, 614, 616 7 019 20, 
623-4, 030, 034, 637, 640, 650, 700, 711, 713, 715 719-20, 765-7 772 III, 91, 
118, 136, 150-1, 156, 161, 189, 191-2, 244-6 272, 288, 376, 430-4, 438 440 445-6, 
451-3, 456-8, 462-3, 471, 477, 484, 489, 493, 497, 499, 500, 504, 510 1, 529, 502, 
564-0, 568-9, 575, 579, 584-7, 599, 602, 604, 606 8 625, 088 726, 802-4 851, 853- 
4, IV, 10, 12, 53-4, 58-9, 71, 83-6, 89-91, 93-4, 90 S, 101-2, 104, 109 10, 112-3, 
119-20, 122-3, 126, 128-9, 134-6, 142-3, 147, 155, 157, 159, 163, 165-7 170-2 175- 
7, 183, 189-90, 192-3, 205 207, 209, 211-2, 213 218, 221, 229-30, 233, 239, 252, 
257-8, 261-3, 272, 274, 276, 295, 297- 302, 304 5 312 3, 315, 32.5, 332-3 341-2, 
345, 347, 350-1, 354, 356 359-60, 372-3, 379 383, 386. 397, 401, 403. 408, 411, 
413, 418, 511, 683, 703, 748, 942, V, 25-7, 32-5, 53, 55, 72, 75, 86, 88-9, 91-2, 
95-7, 99, 128, 145, 151, 154 
gnson (servant), IV, 564, 772 

Gu4n4gaud theater, III, 39, 632, IV, 3, 15-7, 19, 21, 34-5, 40 3, 45 0, 76, 95, 111-2, 
134, 139-40, 142, 146, 152, 158, 163, 165, 167. 170, 175, 235, 350, 362, 414, 417, 
419, 422, 432, 439, 441-2, 446-7, 450, 452. 450, 483, 547, 563, 590, 602, 711, 908- 
9, 914-6, 917, 920, 922-3 . V, 12-4, 16 8, 20, 22-3 


hare, I, 37, 84, 98, 187, 466, II, 237, 276, 283, 483, III, 51, 94, 104, 619, 712; IV, 
506, 662, 591, 855-6, 930 
hedgehog, IV, 641 
hippopotamus, I, 333 

horse, I, 79, 100-2, 193-5. 220, 278, 398, 438, 442, 464, 467, 581, 620 649, 605, 730; 
II, 49, 90, 112, 151, 220-7, 237, 274, 276 384, 440, 451, 456, 670, 581, 006, 671, 
680-2, 707, 737, 744, III, .54-6, 59, 63, 77, 81, 96, 107, 124. 129, 144, 191, 202, 
230, 241, 265, 288, 304, 319-20, 322, 324-5, 335, 356, 502, 513, 528-9 541, 607, 

610, 636, 638, 650, CTS, 687, 703, 714-7, 761, 763, 794, 799, 820, IV, 35 99, 100, 

112, 115, 212, 316, 404, 477 497, 506, 516 518, 529, 534-0, 540 501, 590-1, 593- 

4, 618, 646-7, 650, 667, 671, 690, 692, 694-5, 790, 798, 805 C, 837, 856 890, 923, 

931-2, 935, V, 10, 149 

hunting, I, 47, 50-2, 56, 79, 91, 100. 102, 136, 162, 189-00, 228-9, 239. 333-4, 430, 437, 
II, 48, 109, 249, 401, 411, 011, 675, III, 151, 240-1, 420-1, 499, 525, 542, 559, 
617-8, 802, 844-6, IV, 112, 129, 183-5, 376-8, 591, 593-4, 067, 694, 748, 856, V, 
104 

Illustre Thdatre, II, 17, 78-9, 530, 559, 563, 567, 569, 587, 620, 052, III, 18, 21, 24, 
32-3, 39, 42, 459, V, 13, 77, 102 

incest, I, 122-3, 213, 270-1, 307, 386, 418, 487, 510-1, 527, 536, 093, II, 34-5, 102, 184, 
101, 209-10, 243-6, 387-8, 420, 480, 510, 623-4, 520-7, 554-5, 508, 573, 582 5S5-6, 
599, 600, 630, III. 118, 133, 139 40, 145-6, 151-2, 159-00, 178-9, 355. 357, 430, 
433-5, 445-6, 453, 455 457-8, 537-9, 663, 578, 590, 010 2, 890, IV, 101. 103-7, 109, 
117, 135, 201, 205-8, 27f>, 343-4, 412, 449, 941, 943, V, 40, 57, 78, 91 98 ') 
insect, I, 93, 96, 260, 396, 417-8, 488, 625, 031, II, 275, 489, 065, 80.3, III, .59, 253, 

259, 290. 318, 328, 354, 380, 411; IV, 636, 641, 675, 833, 860, 931 915 

interlocutors, three, I, 20, 28-9, 52, 58, 61. 

Italian actors, I, 15, 29, 60, 159, 218, 623, 734-5; II, 16-7, 23, 28, 45S, 4T0, 487, 607- 
8, 747; III, 21, 27, 29, 35-7, 39, 42, 50, 108, 121, 128, 130, 214, 218, 226 7, 243, 
257, 262, 266, 268, 294, 332-3, 347, 507, 632, 635-6, 639, 645, 674-5, 70S, 719, 747, 
750, 762, 795, 803, IV, 6, 10, 13, 10-9, 26-7, 29, 31-2, 35, 40, 46-9, 52. 349-50. 465, 

477, 484, 490, 502, 611, 519-20, 523-5, 547, 555, 665, 699-708, 71S. 723 732, 739, 

753-5, 781, 764, 767, 769, 782, 786, 790, 702, 794, 812, 818-20, 836, S42 850-7, 
861, 863, 870, 896-7, 920, 923-4, 928, 933-0, 940-1, 945, 948-9; V, 5 6 12 4, 18- 
20, 22-3, 105, 120, 127, 130-9, 144-7, 150, 152-4 
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Italian influence (including that of the Thd&tre Italien), I, 21-2, 24-5, 30, 53, 59, 
62, 60, 71, 78, 86-7, 136-7, 141, 144, 158, 104-5, 173, 179-82, 192, 194-7, 209, 212- 

3, 218-20, 235, 238, 241-2, 244-5, 248, 257-60, 267, 282, 310, 322, 334, 342, 344-5, 
360, 306, 372, 374-7, 380, 385, 393-4, 397-409, 416, 410, 421, 452, 457, 526, 534, 
550, 568-9, 599, 000, 604, 614, 623, 630, 634, 841-2, 650-1, 654, 698-703, 715, 717- 

8, 755-7, 11, 10, 13, 15, 29, 32-8, 41, 72, 76-8, 142, 155, 176, 198, 203, 207, 210, 
219, 225-0, 237, 240, 248, 254-5, 265, 287, 321-2, 373, 384-6, 301, 409, 427-8, 437- 

9, 477-9, 495, 616, 530-1, 534, 569, 624, 646, 648, 677-8, 700, 715, 765-6, 770, 772, 
774, III, 45-6, 50-1, 67, 90-1, 95-6, 98, 101, 105-0, 109-11, 113, 123, 129-30, 196, 
204, 208, 210, 212, 218-9, 222-3, 227, 231, 234-5, 237, 244-6, 257, 268, 270, 272, 
288, 294, 332-3, 304, 382, 380, 477-8, 484, 498, 513, 521, 524, 533, 536-8, 540, 542- 

4, 613, 617, 025, 035-40, 645, 647, 031, 064, 683, 695-0, 706, 710, 715, 758-9, 784, 
813, 851, 853-4, 857, IV, 55, 304, 350, 362, 399, 490, 502, 519, 524, 005, 610, 618- 
20, 622, 030, 037, 040, 044, 647, 049-53, 656, 661-2, 664-5, 667, 670-1, 679-80, 689, 
699, 701-5, 739-40, 748, 769, 782, 786, 792-3, 848, 924-5, 933, 935, 942, 948, V, 
25-6, 28, 32-4, 37-8, 42, 47-8, 51-3, 55-7, 09, 70, 72-3, 84, 102-5, 108, 111, 119-20, 
122, 137, 145, 150, 152 

Japan, I, 103, III, 209, IV, 268, 451, 747, 756 

Jews, medieial or modern, II, 82-3, 85, 353, 403, 571 j HI, 307, 321, IV, 315, 319, 
547, 799 

joumeei, I, 23, 42, 53, 62, 71, 74, 122-4, 282, 286, 298, 305-6, 315, 317, 319, 326-7, 
331, 450, 672, 674-5, 718, • II, 447; HI, 393, V, 31, 36, 38, 53, 57-8 

kissing on the stage, I, 100, 217, 267, 334, 336-7, 347, 305, 408-9, 419, 433, 443, 491, 
554, 598, 644, 656, 674, 701-2, 705, II, 207-8, 293-4, 300, 467; III, 95, 102, 703, 
713, 792, 808, 825, 838-9; IV, 75. 342, 530, 532, 638, 747, 925 


Latin, influence of ancient, I, 20, 24, 27, 20-31, 38, 46-7, 53, 63, 71, 76, 85, 88, 90- 
102, 115, 117, 119, 121, 158, 171, 188-9, 192-3, 273, 285, 299, 310, 374, 376-7, 381- 

2, 391, 489, 510, 562, 568, 615, 022-5, 644-5, 666, 669, 675, 679, 683-6, 690, 692-5, 
607-8, 700-2, 704, 717-8, 735-6; II, 11, 13. 15, 19, 29-33, 43, 45, 47-0, 56, 59, 66, 
68-9, 71, 74, 83, 110-1, 153-9, 169, 171-3, 187-8, 191, 216-7, 220, 229-30, 239, 2.53, 
200-70, 273, 280, 303-4, 314-5, 330-7, 339, 344, 347, 373, 390, 392, 396, 400, 415, 
422, 427, 477, 499, 606, 656, 603, 572, 570-7, 681-2, 584, 586, 589, 602-6, 613, 616- 
7. 619, 623, 632-3, 642, 644, 079-80, 087-8, 700, 717, 765-6, 770, 772, 774-5, 804, 

III, 50-1, 01, 79, 91, 101-4, 109-11, 1.52-3, 160-1, 168-9, 172, 189, 194, 211, 234-6, 
239, 240, 270, 279, 283, 307-11, 304, 370, 379, 381, 411, 430-4, 442, 444, 440, 451- 

3, 461, 403, 465, 468, 470, 477, 484, 488-9, 493, 497, 499, 504, 507, 513-4, 516, 521, 
524, 527, 533, 557, 500, 504, 500, 572, 585, 595-7, 600-7, 612, 656, 660, 604, 693, 
700, 714-0, 718, 720, 722, 727, 731, 746, 770, 802, 804, 828, 851, 853-4, 858, 896, 

IV, 10, 12-3, 51, 53-4, 59, 03-4, 06, 71-2, 84, 98, 101-2, 107, 109-10, 113, 126, 135- 

6, 138-9, 157, 159, 105-8, 170, 175-7, 189, 192-3, 108, 201, 206, 214-5, 225, 229-30, 
233, 235, 240, 245, 247, 264-5, 272, 274, 276, 279, 282, 333, 342-3, 345, 350, 352, 
354, 356, 359-00, 304-5, 368-9, 376-7, 383, 386, 389, 391, 308, 401, 403, 406-8, 411, 
415, 418-20, 422, 563, 609, 042, 646, 696-7, 719, 735, 741, 751, 753, 755, 820, 831- 
2. 836, 861, 909-10, 942, 944, 947, V, 8, 25-8, 32-5, 38-9, 48-9, 53, 55-8, 60, 62, 
73, 70, 78, 83, 80, 88-9, 92, 94-5, 99, 100, 104, 110-1, 113, 123, 133, 138, 140, 145, 
151 

Latin, influence of later, I, 46, 53, 71, 104-5, 107, 110, 113, 115, 121-4, 162, 199, 249, 
282, 286, 305, 322-4, 375, 679, 756; II, 45-6, 132, 191, 194, 321, 354, 357, 363, 365, 
403, 516, 520, 525, 530, 536, 539-40, 550, 579, 621, 030-1, 653, 657, 662, 064, 666, 
071, 09.5, 700-1, 703, 723, 707, 804, III, 91, 110, 122, 148, 156, 168, 182, 270, 296- 

7, 299, 300, 391, 397, 400, 403, 405, 407, 409, 411-3, 415-8, 425, 430, 447-8 472, 
504, 524, 552, 590, 599, 002, 611, 656, 665, 804, 851, 854, 856, 894-5, IV, 7, 12, 
96, 130, 147, 189, 214, 279, 283-5, 300, 303-5, 315, 317, 319, 332, 335-0, 340-1, 345, 
379, 983, V, 20-7, 53, 94, 118 

law satirized, or criticized, I, 278, 342, 434, 515, 540-2, 565, 621; II, 80, 92, 261, 276, 
291-2, 438, 442, 625, 731-2, 748, 756-7, 765; III, 198-9, 252, 309, 354-5, 361, 659, 
671, 687, 719, 721, 732-3, 766, 784, 804-7, 818, 831, 857-8; IV, 415, 424-6, 442-3, 
446, 451-2, 454-6, 472, 477, 481, 625, 532, 541, 661, 691, 605, 608-10, 612-4, 616, 
636, 638, 644, 649, 652, 678, 688-90, 604, 700, 709, 808, 814, 838, 878-0, 896, 944, 
949, V, 112, 119, 123-4, 126-7, 131, 134, 137 
legislation about the theater, I, 18, 67, 729, 731-2, 735, 739; II, 6, 7; III, 41; IV, 


810, 911, 916, 922-3 
leopard, I, 344, IV, 500 
libraries used, I, 8, II, 3, 4; III, 4, IV, 3 
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lion, I, 170-4, 178, 201, 294-5, 348-9, 404, 427, 430, 471, 474, 476, 680, 888, 721, 724, 
726; II, 100, 174-5, 193, 251, 365, 389, 397; III, 134, 288, 506, 528, 893-4; IV, 
92, 160-2, 228, 332-3, 492, 506, 658, 741 

literature, non-dramatic, commented on in plays, I, 137, 306-7, 393, 449, 453, 467, 
470-1, 550, 657-60, 588, 699, 603, 619-20, 640, 683-5, 758, II, 34, 104, 106, 111-2, 
114, 266, 284, 297, 411, 443, 455, 470, 487, 738; III, 48, 61, 211-2, 222, 230, 248, 
335, 338-9, 341-4, 346, 571, 057, 059, 735, 704, 772, 812, IV, 507-9, 525, 536, 539- 
41, 631-2, 637, 646-7, 075, 874 

Lombards, I, 21, 507-9, II, 187, 194, 332, 695-0, 700-1, 703; III, 418 
lost plays, I, 45, 53, 62-3, 07-9, 82-3, 86, 88, 103, 114-5, 120, 145-0 100-1, 257, 284, 
311, 341, 350, 387, 390, 403-4, 424, 431, 450, 520, 565-6, 582, 590 3, 021-2, 026, 
640-1, 679, 601, II, 23, 80, 07, 76, 95, 102, 152. 202, 204-5, 240, 278, 332, 386, 
413, 416, 421, 427, 429, 623, 632, 722, 803-4, III, 45, 92, 132, 107, 197 218-9, 
220, 265, 288-9, 280-1, 363, 373-4, 381, 391-2, 429, 444, 488-9, 490, 533, 572, 583, 
863, 684, 705, 735, 737, 753, 801, 830, 861, 894; IV, 52, 118, 140-2, 155, 165, 172, 
180, 193-4, 196, 211-2, 217-8, 225, 232, 237-8, 245, 260-1, 271, 274, 278, 349-50, 
358, 364, 367-9, 371, 384, 400-1, 414-5, 442, 452-3, 465-6, 476, 483, 496-7, 510-1, 
540, 603, 595-8, 639, 649, 695, 708, 718, 722-8, 758, 767, 770-1, 775, 786, 820-1, 
825-7, 831, 841-2, 848-7, 861-2, 915-6, 920-2, 924, 933-4, 940-1; V, 7, 15, 52, 55, 
69, 70, 73, 76, 78-9, 83, 85, 95-9, 119, 121, 125, 128, 130, 133-5, 138, 140 
lotteries. III, 803, 819-23, 836-8, 858; IV, 798-800, 895-6, 900-1, V, 123, 125, 135 
lynx, I, 81 

lyric monologue (atances), I, 24, 73, 114, 130, 158, 210, 224, 232, 273, 283, 291, 293, 
304, 310, 329, 331, 353, 372, 390, 397, 402-3, 407, 411, 420, 422, 430, 447, 452, 


476, 478, 480, 499, 502, 506, 511, 540, 545, 547, 570, 590, 004, 008, 611, 023, 038, 
640-1, 643, 648, 657, 662, 669, 741, 755, II, 15, 29, 32, 51, 59, 63, 67, 73, 96, 122- 
3, 127, 129, 145-7, 150-1, 153, 155, 158, 161, 174, 192, 195, 203, 211, 235, 240, 267, 
311, 317, 328, 334, 357, 361, 305, 374, 429, 456-8, 403, 472, 498, 504, 528, 531, 537, 
540, 573, 624, 629, 635, 063, 670, 677, 769, III, 9-11, 86. 91, 120, 133, 157, 164, 
168, 174, 186, 286, 339-40, 349, 357-9, 384-5, 380, 383, 390, 303, 398, 400, 402, 
408, 422, 427, 430, 435-6, 409-70, 490, 513, 534, 569, 585-6, 638, 815, 852-3, IV, 
280, 286, 317, 340, 342, 301, 372, 473, V, 36, 39, 41, 52, 60, 62, 80 


“machine” plays and “machines,” I, 31, 101, 160, 202, 349, 353, 380, 398, 453, 514- 
5, 541, 645, 088, 693, 723, II, 13, 18, 20, 32, 171-3, 212, 240, 263, 280, 310, 359- 
60, 365, 376, 378, 076-82, 701, 718-20, 762, 771; III, 5, 11-2, 17-8, 20, 22, 36, 38- 
41, 43-4, 48, 98, 101, 132, 167, 243, 319, 363-4, 370-1, 377-8. 397-9, 405, 425, 438, 
471, 475, 496-531, 583, 585, 613, 617, 645, 647, 722-3, 730, 829, 852-4, 858-61, IV, 
15, 17-8, 21, 33-5, 39, 41-2, 45-0, 49, 74, 95, 110, 120, 134, 142, 148, 214, 228, 280, 
287-9, 318, 348, 360, 418-9, 422, 442, 473, 522, 582, 604, 013, 017, 038, 644, 046, 
649, 659-60, 667, 071, 075, 679-80, 686, 700-1, 715, 837. 908-24, 920, 928, 935-6, 
949; V, 4, 6, 10, 13, 10-9, 23, 33, 44-5, 47, 03, 05-0, 74, 70, 78, 81-4, 80, 110, 112- 
3, 117, 123, 125, 144, 140-8 

magic, I, 25-6, 58, 60, 91, 109, 127-30, 132, 134, 130, 155, 105-0, 104, 197, 214, 225, 
228, 242, 245, 204, 200, 270-1, 282-3 313, 323, 331-2, 334, 330, 350-1 302-4, 372, 
384, 390, 394, 401-2, 408, 410, 413, 416-8, 422, 427, 420-30, 444-0, 459, 483, 505, 
508, 513, 517, 538, 507, 677, 080, 685, 724, 758, II, 29, 31-2, 73, 107-8, 173, 207, 
249-50, 349-50, 358, 374, 399, 400, 403-5, 482, 484, 570, 573, 584, 011, 613, 616, 
618, 647, 651, 075, 716, 720, III, 48, 91, 99, 114, 105, 276, 317, 356-7, 370, 381, 
409, 421, 428, 501, 506, 025, 702-3, 723, 734, 797, 837, 893-4, IV, 17-8, 02, 281, 
284, 337, 340-7, 359-61, 480-1, 484, 505, 548, 003, 634-5, 044, 601, 674-5, 679-80, 
702-4, 720, 752, 770, 855, 890, 910, 919, V, 30, 50, 74, 120, 122, 130 

man in the iron mask, IV, 368 

manners, I, 22, 29, 51, 50, 73, 84, 100, 129-30, 136-7, 144, 200, 217-8, 228, 251, 263, 
275, 278, 318, 352, 357-8, 361, 437-8, 441, 449, 453, 458, 403-4, 477-8, 485, 491-2, 
496, 519, 528, 536, 544, 547, 549-50, 558-9, 563, 567-8, 580, 584-9, 592, 597, 599, 
601-3, 606, 608, 612, 615-24, 030, 039, 049, 654-7, 059, 758, II, 38, 52, 71, 89, 
91-3, 101, 109, 112-4, 117, 122, 125, 172, 237, 260-1, 267-8, 272, 270-7, 281, 291-2, 
294, 354, 369, 371, 406, 411-3, 428-9, 438-9, 441-3, 446, 454, 461, 409-70, 470-7, 
479-80, 487, 489-90, 532, 571, 588, 622, 657, 660, 675, 728, 731-2, 735-9, 741, 747, 
763, 767, 770, 774-5, III, 7, 45-6, 52-5, 58-9, 63-4, 72, 77, 91, 04-5, 97, 104, 129, 
151, 157, 164-5, 179, 201-2, 213-6, 222, 238, 241-2, 257, 266, 269-70, 270, 278, 280, 
291-3, 298-301, 309-10, 317, 322, 325-7, 336, 343, 355-8, 360, 450, 455, 407, 533, 
541-3, 629-30, 640, 643, 653, 657, 664-5, 667-71, 675-6, 678-80, 685-7, 089, 694, 
696, 702, 717, 719-20, 725, 735-6, 743, 761-4, 767, 771-2, 778, 785, 789, 802-3, 811- 
2, 815, 821-7, 829-44, 846, 851-2, 855-6, 858, 801, IV, 5, 11-4, 49, 54, .5<), 00 74, 
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82-3, 127, 158, 179, 197, 204, 224, 232, 251, 268, 274, 280, 288, 312-3, 317, 320, 
324, 340, 381, 415, 419, 421, 428-9, 452-6, 459, 462-6, 469-70, 472-3, 477-81, 484, 
486-7, 492-5, 506, 513, 517-8, 520-6, 528-9, 531-6, 541, 548, 553, 555, 557-60, 562- 
71, 673, 576 82, 686 05, 605, 613, 616-8, 621-0, 631-3, 635-6, 638, 643, 645, 047- 

51, 653-5, 657, 660-5, 067-8, 674, 077-8, 680-4, 687, 090-1, 693-4, 700, 703-4, 709- 

10, 715, 717-9, 722, 724-5, 728-9, 733, 742, 747, 750-2, 753-7, 762, 764, 768-72, 
774, 777-81, 783, 785-7, 789-97, 800, 802, 807, 811, 813-5, 817, 822-4, 826, 828-9, 
831, 833-5, 840, 848-9, 852, 856, 859-01, 864-5, 809-71, 873-4, 870-9, 881-4, 887-94, 
896, 898-901, 903-4, 913-4, 925, 931-2, 940, 944-9, V, 4, 6, 10, 26, 31, 34, 37, 42-3, 
45-7, 49, 51-3, 57, 59, 03, 69, 70, 73-7, 79, 92, 103-4, 107, 109, 111, 113-5, 117-26, 
128-36, 138-45, 148 

Marais theater, I, 40, 479, 515, 523 533, 537, 573, 581-2, 592-3, 632, 053, 658, 675, 
090-1, 700, 710-1, 716-7, 727, 740-1, 743, 746-7, 749, 753, II, 17-8, 20-2, 24-8, 33, 
30-7, 39, 40, 54, 64, 72, 85, 95, 97, 108, 110-1, 114, 110, 118, 132, 144-5, 153, 160, 
104, 166, 173, 201, 207, 240, 206, 268-9, 279, 311-3, 317, 319, 330, 359, 361, 375, 
389-90, 427, 437, 447, 450, 452, 457-8. 463-5, 484, 498-9, 504, 507-8, 077-8, 082, 
719, 73), 753, 762, III, 7, 10-20, 24, 26-9, 34, 39, 40, 42-4, 51, 60, 04, 69, 70, 76, 
78, 80, 83, 99, 100, 120, 129, 140, 143, 150, 100, 184, 189, 192, 197, 203, 217, 219, 
259-00, 207, 270, 279-81, 295-6, 298-9, 312-3, 319, 323, 327, 329, 330, 341, 348, 
389, 431-2, 400, 474-5, 483, 493, 496-7. 503, 507, 510, 512, 523-4, 526-7, 531, 534, 
572, 582, 585, 620, 753, 755, 759, 765, 769, 780-1, 783, 786-7, 801, 803, 812, 827, 
829, 833, 836, 838, 843, 846, 852, 857-8, IV, 5, 10, 22, 26, 30, 40, 45, 51, 88, 134, 
137, 139-40, 155, 170, 195, 221, 417, 442, 908, 914, 923, V, 5, 6, 13-5, 19, 22, 42, 
84, 106, 110, 119, 121-2, 127, 144 

marionettes. III, 52, 510, 030, 672, 074, IV, 582, 608, 678, 696. 933-4, V, 120 
mask, I, 521, 724, 726, 734-5, II, 291, 433, 445, 473, 742-3, 748, 755; III, 07-8, 212-3, 
221-2, 232, 240, 324, 700, 719, 767, 797, 829, IV, 368, 430, 451, 458, 513-4, 527-8, 
601, 624, 643, 686, 692, 718, 733, 737-8, 868, 915-0, V, 103, 119 
maanmes and caraeteres, popularity of, IV, 684 

medicine satirired, I, 85, 309, 328, 331, 736, II, 165-6, 210, 261, 275, 292, 425-6, 483, 
765, III, 23, 129-30, 198-9, 273, 346-8, 359-61, 013, 642-3, 647-53, 683-4, 719, 745- 

52, 774-0, 842, IV, 420, 431, 435-6, 463, 471-2, 525, 542, 544, 596, 616, 618, 020-1, 
638, 644, 646, 673-4, 088, 716-7, 720, 728-30, 702, 790, 830, 838, 880-2, 890, V, 8, 
108-9, 112, 114, 116, 119, 123, 126, 139 

medie\al influence, French, I, 21, 85, 139, 222, 425-6, 630, 651, 674; II, 15, 23, 117, 
165, 198, 244, 261, 275-0, 540, 024, 629, 677, 700, 723, 803, III, 130, 269, 275, 
358, 651, 727, 813, 854, 890, IV, 648, 733, 916, V, 31 
medieval survivals, I, 13-5, 17-9, 28, 30-1, 67, 71, 81, 84, 139, 161, 199, 320, 679, 712, 
717, 720, 723-4, II, 16, 656-75, 763, in, 121, 391-4, 396, 399, 758, 849-50, IV, 
292 327 481 730 V 7 31 120 

mervetlievx,’le, 11, 29, ’iSS, 203, 212, 317, 334, 339, 405, 618, 634, 769, III, 852, IV, 

11, 14, 185, 209, 228, 232, 351, 379, V, 41, 62, 91 

messenger, nameless. I, 20, 50, 56, 71, 76, 158, 175, 184, 232, 284, 315-7, 372, 494, 
758, II, 14, IV, 109 

miles glortosus, I, 72, 129, 143, 158, 221, 275-6, 289, 414, 543, 501-2, 567, 579, 587-8, 
621, 650-1, 054-5, 740, 758, II, 22, 75, 89, 96, 105-11, 123, 132, 139, 172, 260, 
266-70, 280-1, 280, 429, 455, 404, 478-9, 490, 495, 534, 542, 729, 736, 770-1 , III, 
50-1, 79, 91, 97, 102-3, 182, 190, 201-2, 208-11, 223, 272-3, 286, 316, 675, IV, 409, 
491, 554-5, 601, 617, 648, 084, 688, 719, 774, 812, 8T9, V, GO, 119, 138 
Mohammedans, I, 14, 20, 54-5, 57-8, 71, 75-80, 139-41, 143-4, 1.54, 179-84, 195-8, 248, 
320-1, 344, 414, 410, 440-7, 550, 028, 647, 650, 677, 725, 750, II, 36-9, 80-6, 106- 
7, 122-3, 125-0, 128-9, 132, 144-50, 214, 243, 277, 284, 370-1, 373, 385-0, 405-9, 
413, 418, 421-2, 426, 438, 479-81, 483, 495-6, 532, 509-72, 591-3, 616, 621-3, 634, 
084, 704-0, 723-5, 705, 773, III, 5, 7, 101, 106, 108, 145 107-8, 178-9, 181-2, 238, 
279-80 289-90, 342, 340, 372-3, 384 .5, 395, 420, 422, 429, 543-4, 554, 583, 585, 
690, 697-8, 705, 707-9, 724-9, 731-2, 734-5, 740-7, 803, 811, 840, 843, IV, 43, 47, 
77-83, 88, 126, 128, 135, 141, 100, 103-.5, 170, 193, 190-8, 202-5, 211, 464, 469, 
480, 485, 518, 530-1, 552, 579, 608, 619, 631, 034-6, 653, 664, 685, 731, 810, 852, 
871, 913, 935-6, 938, 942, V, 26, 33-4, 39, 56, 73, 77, 90, 92, 95-6, 112, 123, 133, 
1.50 

mole, II, 000 
Molieriste, IV, 755 

monkey, I, 318, 652; II, 109, 425, 462, HI, 54, 56, 216, 305, 307, 630, 660, 747, 768, 
809, 843; IV, 506, 641, 652, 654, 677, 691, 699, 749, 856, 911. 
moon \ I'iitcd, IV, 615-6, 949 
mouse, I, 201 , IV, 506, 642, 799 

mule, II, 448, 451; III, 72, 267, 333, 649, 678, IV, 431, 716 
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national characteriatica, I, 278, 327, 425, 480, 519, 544, 555, 657; II, 270, 382, 384, 
492; III, 83, 123, 241, 264-5, 276, 588-9, 697, 829, 842-3; IV, 11-3, 69, 468-70. 
586-7, 746, 849, 885-8, 916 

nature, feeling for, I, 20, 01, 91, 96-7, 130, 167, 171, 175-8, 210, 215, 224, 239, 272, 
297, 313, 319, 325, 391-2, 396, 403, 420, 442, 463, 537, II, 101, 250, 270, 664-5, 
717; III, 367-8, 386, 412, V, 50 

newspapera, newsmongers, etc , refened to in plays, II, 117, 294, 436, 446, 476, 734; 
III, 542, 736, IV, 5, 415, 465, 485, 523-7, 578-9, 805, 607, 670, 682 3, 090, 714, 
728, 780-1, 832, 876, 879, 894, 896. 944, 946, V, 76, 113, 128, 133, 135 
nobility investigated, II, 24, III, 7, 685-7, 809, 822, IV, 281, 480-1 
noble, eomie country, II, 429, 466-70, 728, 755-7, 770, III, 46, 58-9. 80 3. 287, 290-4, 
675-6, 712, 719-21, 754, 809-11, 819-21, 838-9, 856-8, IV, 26, 415, 43i-6, 462-4, 
469, 471-3, 481-2, 484, 530-1, 593-4, 736-8, 753, 825-6, 944, 984, V, 4, 30, 75, 80-1, 

III, 115, 120, 123, 125-6, 128 

noble, comic young, I, 588, III, 23, 221, 242-3, 254, 257-64, 266-7, 269, 298-0. 327-8, 
342, 545, 613, 655, 660-1, 664, 667-9, 672-4, 688-92. 728, 766-7, 778. 780, 791-2, 
801, 857; IV, 435-6, 484, 564, 576, 633, 654, 656-7, 673-4, 690, 715, 722, 724, 733, 
740, 742-3, 746, 751-3, 755-6, 769, 815, 818, V, 4, 85, 104-5, 109, 11.5, 118, 120, 
126, 132, 140 

nurse, I, 20, 24, 49, 50, 56, 71, 76-7, 86, 108, 112, 123 158, 175-6, 184, 190 232, 284, 
289, 317-9, 372, 484, 487, 492, 494, 498, 533-4, 556, 563-4, 578-9, 594-7, 003, 606, 
645, 693-4, 730, 758, II, 14, 32, 38, 52, 240, 287, 337, 479, 514, .520, 525, III, 51, 
102, 354, 397, 399, 425, 463, 731, IV, 101, 109, 112, 129, 290, 303, 440, 497, 011, 
711, 720, 930-1, V, 91 
nursing, evils of, IV, 428-9, 778 

Oddon, II, 550, III, 644, 690, IV, 116, 593 
omnibus. III, 7, 322-5, 336, 857; V, 9, 10, 122 

opera, I, 58, 242, 352-3, 453, 512, II, 6, 10, 20, 154, 171, 173, 175, 240, 312, 386, 413, 
677-8, 881, 719, 727, 748, 762, 774, III, 6, 39, 92, 101, 498, 500, 520, 704, 860-1; 

IV, 6, 8, 16-7, 42, 88, 121-2, 172, 185, 202, 211, 232, 243, 245, 251, 261, 292, 299, 
325, 349, 352, 361, 364, 378, 398, 403, 415-6, 435-6, 457, 459, 461, 470-4, 484, 488, 
505-6, 534-5, 541, 547, 549, 536, 562, 565, 568-9. 571, 573-4, 581-4, 604-5, 612-4, 
616-7, 621, 026, 629-30, 634-6, 638, 645-8, 650-1, 653, 655, 657-9. 063-7, 070-1, 
675-0, 078-80, 683-4, 086, 091, 696, 702-5, 709-12, 715, 731, 736. 752, 75), 757, 
770, 778-9, 782-3, 791-4, 805, 816, 818-20, 838, 838, 848-9, 857-8, 800, 803-70, 872- 
3, 875-6, 890, 892, 895-0, 909, 918-9, 922-4, 020 934, 944, 946, V, 7, 10, 14, 16-7, 
28, 33-4, 45, 58, 66, 84-0, 91, 121, 123, 126, 128, 132-3, 136-8, 142, 146, 149 

opira comtque, II, 294, 804, III, 810, IV, 732, 935 

operateur in plays, II, 92, 746, III, 048, 651, IV, 401, 597, 036, 812-3, 870-1, 881; 

V, 135, 142 
otter, II, 275 
oyster, I, 652 

Palais Royal (Cardinal), I, 716; II, 8, 20, 359, 303, 307-8, 375, 331, 390, 444, 678; 
III, 22, 29, 30, 234, 243, 253, 262, 267-8, 327, 523, 010, 039, 709, 713, 778, 843, 
852, IV, 16, 40, 43, 45, 170, 599, 909, V, 6, 12, 14, 16-7, 20, 22-3, 121, 127, 150 
palmistry. III, 58-9, 61, 807-8 
panther, I, 172, 201, 266, III, 61, 506, 530 

parasite, 1, 72, 143, 579, 024-5, 057, II, 110, 260, 264-7, 209, 429, 437-8, 457, 479, 
481, 490, 534, 770, III, 50-1, 91, 102-3, 628, IV. 419. 421, ill 719 
Pans, comment on, I, 597, II, 201, 272, 430, 434, 443-4, 487, 744, III, 210, 222, 252, 
697, 735, IV, 513, 044, 057, 887, V, 9, 63 

Pans, localities (other tliaii shops, taverns, and theaters) in or near, I, 14, 35, 37, 

39, 67-8, 133, 139, 150, 152-3, 155, 100, 103, 109, 220-2, 229, 233, 235, 278, 298, 
303, 309, 314, 334, 341, 3.52, 354, 379, 385-6, 407, 420-7, 437, 453, 403-4, 469, 476, 
485, 512, 516, 510, 522, 533, 543-4, .581, 584-5, 587-8, 591-2, 001, 005 010, 014-5, 
620-2, 627, 829-32, 643, 649, 852, 658, 671, 676, 691, 700, 709-11, 71 1 0, 719, 729- 
30, 742, 746; II, 8, 9, 17, 20, 46, 88, 95, 97-8, 100-1, 103, 109, 112 114-5, 117, 
129, 163, 204, 207, 269-70, 293, 329, 340, 430-1, 433-5, 444, 440, 452. 482, 487-8, 
492-7, 559, 587, 620, 665, 676, 735, 744, 746-8, 758, 763, 804; III 5-7. 21-2, 48, 
62-3, 66, 57, 60, 62, 97, 108, 160, 192, 219-20, 238-9, 244, 253, 2.55-0, 259, 262, 
264-6, 276, 285, 292, 298, 302, 309-10, 323-5, 338, 360, 366, 373, S75 378, 383-4, 
447, 470, 483, 520, 540, 545, 583, 690, 616-7, 620-4, 631, 648, 650-1, 062, OTO-I, 
673-4, 686-7, 690, 694, 702, 707, 709, 713, 718, 722, 730, 736, 745, 701, 703-4, 708. 
773, 803, 819, 821-2, 826-7, 836, 841, 851, 861, IV, 9, 16-7, 21-3, 25, 20-30, 35, 

40, 42, 47, 50, 53, 69, 84, 94,' 146-7, 196, 199, 205, 207, 211-2, 21 i, 217, 221-2, 
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228, 235, 237, 256, 204, 271, 292, 294, 296, 299, 300, 313, 318, 321, 324-7, 336, 
338, 347, 358, 364, 382, 401, 425, 460-7, 48.5-0, 493 .5, 510, 512, 517, 519, 524, 
530-2, 541, 543, 547, 564-6, 571, 573, 576-7, 581, 584, 587, 589-90, .593, 595-6, 598, 
Oil, 022-3, 625-6, 632, 636, 643, 647, 649-50, 662-5, 671, 682, 688, 090-4, 090, 7U0, 

708, 713, 715, 721, 720, 736, 750, 754, 761, 764, 706, 769, 775, 777, 781, 787-96, 
799, 800, 809-11, 813, 815, 817, 825, 827, 829, 831, 841, 846, 849, 852, 857-60, 
862, 869, 872, 879, 882, 887, 890, 892, 894-5, 897-8, 902-3, 927, 933-5, 949, 983; 
V, 7, 10, 12-4, 19, 57, 59, 87, 91, 106-7, 110, 120-1, 126, 130, 153 

parody, II, 144, 261, 275-7, 281, 284, 447, 458, 402, 480-7, 627-8, III, 240, 249, 257, 
337, 339-41, 345-6, 349-51, 357-9, 578, 632-3, 704, 804, 815, 819, 823-4, IV, 69, 
70, 112, 115, 207, 317, 430, 473, 484, 493, 497-9, 507-8, 519, 583-4, 604, 611-6, 
617, 630, 634-5, 643, 045, 651, 655, 657-8, 660, 663-7, 670, 671, 675, 680-1, 704-5, 

709, 740-1, 783, 819, 864-6, 934, 944, 940, 949, V, 34, 122-3, 130-1, 133, 136-8, 
142 

parrot, I, 318, 404, III, 54, 56, 158, 758, 837, IV, 547, 652, 654, 660, 663, 677, V, 
136 

pastoral I, 17, 19, 25-7, 31-2, 43-5, 59-64, 71-3, 104, 114, 127-38, 157, 161-7, 191, 204- 
15, 223-4, 230, 241-7, 257-74, 281, 288, 333-54, 371-4.50, 579, 615, 629, 637, 639- 
42, 658, 061-2, 677, 683, 720-2, 725, 720, 751, 754, 757-8, II, 15, 95, 101, 104, 
107, 167, 173, 204-5, 248-52, 292 .5, 365, 373, 391, 427, 057-00, 674, 077, 763, III, 
11, 46-7, 98. 100, 132, 363-90, 427, 497, 500, 502-3, 509-11, 541-3, 613, 705, 710, 
722, 734-5, 853, 857-8, 860-1, 893-4, IV, 155, 279, 328, 347, 872, 899, 908, 910, 
922, 924-8, 949, V, 14, 17, 27-8, 31, 33, 36-9, 44-6, 48-50, 52-3, 57, 59, 70-1, 73, 
76, 78, 81, 83-4, 110, 115, 125, 142, 145-8 
peacock, I, 84, II, 681, III, 528, 676, 789, IV, 883-4 

pedant, I, 73, 145, 366-7, 579, 597, 630, 650-1, 659, 725; II, 92, 280, 288-90, 429, 464, 
478, 484-0 495-6, 542, 565, 770, III, 88, 91, 99, 111, 122-3, 127, 130-1, 196, 204- 

II, 215-0. 218, 240-2, 244, 254, 261, 272-3. 288, 297, 315-6, 331, 335-6, 814-7, 681- 
2, 684, 094, 730, 741, 754, 792-3, 818, 821, IV, 30, 415, 450-7, 461, 460-7, 508, 
600, 005, 612, 615-8, 619-26, 629, 640-1, 644-5, 647-8, 652-4, 650, 660. 662-4, 670- 
1, 673, 677-8, 683, 686, 689, 694-8, 702-4, 716-7, 880-1, V, 74, 104, 108, 114, 119, 
122 138 

pig, I, 84, 143, 187, 201, 218, 513, 518, 652, 657, 724, II, 116, 172, 276, 425, 483, 492, 
600, 003, 747, III, 51, 60, 94, 101, 219, 266, 288, 336, 764, 837, IV, 444, 521-2, 
540, 553, 560, 644, 764, 856, 925 

pigeon, I, 581, 11, 237, 276, 663; III, 51, 94. 210, 237, 872, 680, 824, IV, 531, 737. 
pirate. I, 82, 117, 119, 303, 470, 487, II, 79, 106, 223-4, 249, 379, 477-8, 625-6, 736, 

III, 07, 133, 137-8, 372, 382, 549-50, IV, 119-20, 209, 731 

play within a play, I, 350, 358, 360-1, 396, 466, 649, 653-4, 650-8, 661-2, II, 107, 109, 
399, 475, 477, 494-5, 497, 532, 537, 540-1, 543, 636-8, III, 91, 98-101, 260, 201-5, 
340-8, 540-3, 672, 674, 734-6, 755, 758-9, 802, 827-32, 850, IV, 416, 418-22, 497-9, 
554-5, 603, 829, 864-6, 912-5, 944, V, 52, 60, 75-7, 84, 120, 123 
poet in a play, I, 402, 413, 557-60, 576, 583, 639-40, 663-5, II, 88, 109-12, 228, 265-6, 
280-1, 284, 280, 292, 297, 412, 451, 563-4, 566, 730, 736, 738-9, 756, III, 55, 91, 
125-0, 205, 218, 221, 225-6, 254, 256, 258-00, 267, 272, 302, 342, 367-8, 376-8, 540, 
055, 059-01, 005, 675-0, 736-42, 744-5, 754-9. 801, 857, IV, 418, 420-2, 435-7, 451, 
498-9, 505, 507-9, 511, 554-5, 596, 640, 656, 678, 688-9, 701, 709, 711-2, 714, 724- 
5, 753-7, 778-9, 849, 898, 904, V, 57, 73, 76, 86, 109, 114, 120, 123, 131, 140 
police and censorship, I, 14, 19, 35, 160, 169, 176-7; II, 92, 295, 360, 488, III, 8, 225, 
271, 337, 341-2, 429, 505, 623, 631, 639, IV, 3, 5, 6, 11, 17, 22, 34, 48, 201, 269, 
605-0, 008, 693, 723, 775, 816, 934, 936-7, 949, V, 2, 22, 78, 98, 144 
political and personal plays, I, 26, 147-56, 223-9, 365-8, 662-5, 758; II, 8, 380-2, 636- 
7, III, 22.5-6, 250-68, 337-62, 649, 858, IV, 11, 14, 908, 937-9, 949, V, 121, 134. 
political questions, I, 20, 22, 95, 112, 122, 180, 300, 302, 308-9, 325, 332, 462, 478, 
501-2, II, 57, 59, 00, 80, 175, 200-1, 235, 259, 309, 314-6, 322, 327, 333, 345, 355, 
374, 418, 559, 501, 573, 570-9, 587, 589, 605, 641, 680-9, 701-3, 715, 704-5, III, 
155, 177, 187, 195, 430, 450, 461, 466, 471, 473, 480-7, 605, 546, 579-82, 588-9, 
859, IV, 143, 182, 188, 210, 249, 269, 357, 384, 390-1, 395, 775; V, 4, 62, 67, 71, 
73, 77, 81, 87, 96, 100 
porpoise. III, 321 

Portuguese influence. III, 615, 727; IV, 339 

posters, I, 406, 713-4, II, 22, 463-4, 612, III, 37, 39, 40, 42, 64, 150, 191, 214, 229, 
275, 329, 366, 460, 507, 678, 684, 688, 756, 829, IV, 34, 36, 156, 623, 654, 667, 
704, 729, 933; V, 153 

prdoiosifd, I, 124-5, 168, 170-1, 173-5, 185, 284, 291, 297, 299, 304, 317, 32.5, 388, 390, 
400-8, 411, 416, 418, 420, 434, 456, 458, 461, 475, 525, 564, 580-1, 589, 608, 637, 
044, 002, 673, 676, 687, 689, II, 30, 35, 43-4, 47, 51-2, 04, 07, 81, 128, 134, 108-9, 
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183, 186, 190, 194, 201, 206, 216, 336, 344-5, 356, 362, 374, 378, 380, 385-6, 418, 
502, 541, 548, 571, 585, 593, 595, 603, 609, 624, 627-8, 031, 702, 704, 769-70, III, 
65, 120, 125, 135, 140, 144, 157, 195, 218-23, 225, 227-8, 233, 252, 254-6, 259, 261, 
284, 342-4, 347-8. 380, 430-7, 460, 404, 494, 505, 582, 592, 003, 064, 007, 702, 737, 

740, 815, 850, IV, 8, 01, 08, 140, 150, 180, 199, 242, 258, 285, 316, 330, 340, 415, 

435-6, 450, 45.5, 52.5, 532, 005, 610, 631, 653. 712, 750, 778-9, 818, 823-4, 833, 
835, 840-1, 883, 905, V, 61, 103, 105, 113, 124 
predestination and fiee-will, I, 557-8, II, 485-6, 588-9, 617; III, 435, IV, 90-1 
pregnancy, symptoms of, I, 90, 112, III, 280. 
price fixing, I, 636, 758 
primitivism, I, 26, 417, II, 250, 674, 765 

prologue, I, 21, 24, 29, 58, 70, 72, 114, 129, 143-4, 191, 204, 207-8 210, 260, 320-1, 
334, 345, 372, 379, 385-6, 391, 393, 396, 399, 400, 404, 417-8, 654, 658, 062, 669, 

693, 714, 729, 735, II, 14, 51, 50, 90, 98, 108, 197, 203, 207, 217, 237, 202, 204, 

284, 289, 658, 004-5 075, 080, 719, III, 5, 10, 102, 123, 214-5, 280, 351, 304, 377- 

8, 384-5, 392, 396, 417, 498-8, 500, 504-5, 508-11, 513 4, 510-7, 520-1, 523-4, 526, 
628-30, 537, 545, 580, 734, 747, 752, 802, 841, 853, IV, 27, 31, 48, 141-2, 202, 
269, 280, 294, 296, 299, 416, 418, 435, 474, 486, 563, 500, 584, 604-5, 621, 623, 
649, 059-01, 665-7, 083-0, 700-1, 708, 712, 714-5, 721, 753, 755-0, 759, 809-10, 813, 
815-6, 818, 809, 910-1, 913-4, 922, 824-5, 927, 943, 946, 984, V, 110, 112, 120, 
132, 135, 140 

prompter, II, 643, III, 804, IV, 34, 556, 598, V, 20 

proprieties, I, 19, 20, 29, 50-1, 67, 61, 68, 72, 157-8, 232, 283, 334, 374, 453, 569-70, 
669, 713, 11, 10, 14-5, 19, 29, 72, 90, 132, 139-42, 153, 203, 334, 374, 429, 475, 
498, 531, 549, 573, 003, 024, 057, 677, 700-1, 728, 708-9, 773, III, 40, 91, 99, 133, 
168, 196, 270, 336-7, 304, 400, 430, 457, 497, 5.34, 584-5, 613, 004, 706, 754, 770, 
802, 851-2, 854, 859, IV, 7, 11, 12-3, 132, 137, 194, 280, 351, 416, 480 499, 004-5, 
835, 935-6, 943, 947, 949, V, 4, 8, 27-8, 37, 40-1, 49, 51, 53, 57, 59, 60, 02-3, 05, 
76, 80, 86, 91, 94, 90, 98, 105, 136, 147 (See also discussions of individual plays ) 
prose pastorals, tragedies, and tragi-comedies, I, 132-3, 135-7, 212, 410-8, 009, 071-0, 

II, 15, 334, 338-40, 345-0, 354-64, 367, 374, 379-80, 419, 531, 554-5, 024-0, 049- 
51, 657, 668-7, 769, 773-4, IV, 937 

Protestants, I, 20, 103, 103, 216-7, 225-6, 314, 335, 367, 385, 519-20, 525, 044, II 5, 
24, 50, 184-5, 301, 348, 359, 301, 381-2, 386, 664, III, 52, 121, 287, 353, 417-8, 
427, IV, 164, 222, 224, 235, 281, 293-4, 301, 311, 313, 337, 340, 402, 414, 474-5, 
547, 662, 707, 880-1, 937, 939, V, 3, 50, 91 
proverbes dramattques, IV, 2, 734, 894, 903, 928-33, 940, 949 
psychiatry, I, 312-3, IV, 027-8, 074, 949, V, 56, 114 

publication of plays, I, 43, 70, 157, 231, 282, 342-3, 361, 372, 379, 415, 451, 569, 668- 

9, 753, II, 5, 72, 103-4, 203, 200, 268, 332, 374, 421, 427, 471, 498, 573, 623, 030, 
656, 677, 700, 711, 727, 737, 702, III, 45-0, 90, 132, 107, 196, 207, 270, 298, 337, 
343, 303, 400, 430, 497, 533, 584, 663, 753, 801, 895, IV, 136, 192-3, 214-5, 244, 
279, 349, 401, 415-0, 487, 602-4, 007-8, 820-1, 946; V, 6, 13, 20, 37, 103, 140 

quinine, IV, 047, 710, 718 

rabbit, I, 84, 187, 406, III, 619, IV, 463, 562, 580, 592, 737, 758 
rat, I, 121, 140, 438, II, 92, 060, III, 101, 317, 322, 300, 553, 809, IV, 36, 112, 428, 
579 731 832'3 029 932 

reptile, I, 37,’ 73, 81, 91,’l21-3, 138, 155, 102, 246, 418, 517, 617, 11, 41, 43, 173, 645; 

III, 06, 124, 203, 321, 320, 305, 649, 703, 718, 837, IV, 34, 258, 582, 641, 684, 

694, 698, 833, 871, 911, 922 
rhinoceros. III, 500, IV, 041 
Kosecrucians, IV, 690, 920-1 

rums, I, 467, 469, 492, 558, 720, II, 85, 173, III, 528, IV, 136, 107, 347, 386, 470, 
604, 878-9, 911, 921 

Saint Louis’s rib. III, 730, 748. 

saints, plays about, I, 13, 20, 29, 71, 103-14, 158, 161, 198-200, 233, 284, 310-22, 078- 
83, 756; II, 14, 16-7, 153, 174-5, 191, 319-31, 333, 338, 354-65, 51-)-20, 510-43, 
673, 579-81, 651-6, 663-74, 765, 769; III, 15, 132, 168-60, 174-6, 3'll-3, 30.>-400, 
405-28, 862-3, 893-4, 896, IV, 2, 7, 8, 284, 278-92, 332-42, 344-9, 383, 942, 983, 
V, 7. 28, 41, 49, 52, 56, 72, 86-7, 94, 98, 144-5, 152 
scenes (including liaison), I, 53, 58, 74, 84-5, 137, 158, 161, 231, 270, 283, 302, 320, 

364, 372, 439, 525, 529, 531-2, 550, 552, 569, 590, 604, 807-8, 612, 020, 031, 638, 

640, 648, 669, 695, 705, 755, II, 15, 29, 30, 32, 63, 71-2, 105, 120, 140, 151, 153. 

157, 162, 168, 197, 199, 203, 208, 237, 260, 209-70, 285, 304, 309, 317, 334, 336, 

12 
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339, 344, 346, 348, 350, 353, 362, 371, 374, 380, 393, 395, 397, 405, 411, 418, 422, 
429, 431, 438, 446, 449, 472, 474, 478-9, 482, 492, 498, 504, 515, 528, 531, 537, 

555, 558, 568, 570, 576-7, 583, 586, 588, 590, 592, 595, 601, 603, 605, 609, 611, 

615, 618-9, 622, 624, 029, 031, 634, 647, 650, 653, 655, 057, 663, 666-8, 070, 673, 
677, 680, 684, 692-3, 696, 700-1, 703, 705, 710, 714, 718, 724, 726, 728, 741, 743, 
748, 751, 768, III, 10, 13-4, 46, 52, 54, 65, 08, 74, 91, 101, 103-4, 107, 111, 115, 

118, 120, 123, 125, 131, 135-6, 138, 141, 144, 148, 152, 157, 159, 102, 164, 160, 

168, 171, 173, 182, 186, 193, 190, 227-8. 231, 240, 270, 280-1, 285-0, 291, 308, 
336-7, 304-6, 369, 371, 373-4, 378, 382-3, 386-7, 390, 395, 397-400, 405, 407-9, 414, 
410, 419, 427-8, 430, 435, 467-8, 470, 491, 497, 502, 505, 511, 522, 525, 534, 555- 
7, 585, 013, 637, 641, 648, 003, 067, 682, 684-5, 689, 700, 706, 709, 710, 720, 739, 
753, 760, 704, 770, 773-4, 776-7, 783, 785, 789, 792, 795-0, 799, 805, 840, 845, 847, 
851-4, IV. 11, 13, 61, 75, 82, 87, 102, 104, 130, 137, 140, 151, 154, 174-5, 189, 
194, 197, 201, 205, 240, 271, 280, 286, 288-9, 291, 315, 317, 323, 327-9, 342, 346- 
7, 351, 361, 403, 405, 412, 416, 447, 457, 459, 486, 496, 510, 515, 517, 527-8, 541, 
549, 560, 562, 604, 610, 620, 624, 630, 644, 714, 770, 788, 810, 820, 848, 871, 876- 
7, 879, 888, 892, 896-7, 900-1, 904, 906, 911, 925-0. 929, 932, 943, 947, V. 36, 39, 
41, 46, 53. 55, 62 

Bchool plays, I, 14, 20, 24, 08-9, 71, 86, 88. 103, 150, 160-2, 233, 284, 319-22, 368, 371, 
679, 081-3, 709, II, 17, 152, 186, 321, 332, 348, 474, 539, 550, 572, 603, 623, 039, 
662, III, 37, 132, 286-7, 391-2, 429, 482, 532, 776, 893, IV, 7, 121, 136, 188-90, 
232, 278-9, 285-6, 292-314, 318-26, 330-2, 335, 350, 367, 484, 499, 523, 571, 025, 
801, 931, V, 7, 12, 76, 91, 94, 97, 118, 144 

seasonal plays, I, 021-2, IV, 002-5, 691-5, 769, 773-5, 786-94, 797-8, 827-9, 857-61, 
888-90, 898-9, 948, V, 130, 135 

sheep, I, 37, 129, 138, 149-50, 167, 210, 218, 224, 203, 309, 334, 345, 349, 391, 428, 
448, 464, 514, 518, 630, 674, 081, 724. II, 275-6, 354, 413, 470, 658-00, 063, 737, 
III, 51, 60, 219, 281, 320, 352, 366-8, 386, 397, 399, 422, 628, 824, IV, 282, 287, 
328-9, 331, 443, 445, 497, 580, 631, 648, 670, 729, 833-4, 852, 850, 882, 896, 899, 
900, 925, 931-2 

shops, III, 285, 299, 069, 086, 735, 841; IV, 495, 532, 546, 565, 647, 752, 824, 859, 
888, 892 

Siam, II, 246, IV, 43, 350, 717, 722 

stffiets, II, 370, 446, IV, 47-8, 160, 237, 563-4, 696, 621, 023, 032, 631, 657, 660, 665- 
0, 682, 086-7, 089, 714-5, 721-2, 779 

skepticism, atheism, etc , I, 82, 93, 109, 123, 163, 169, 177, 186, 239, 300, 338, 410, 
428, 447, 11, 93, 537, 701, 700-9, 764, 775, III, 109-71, 192-3, 400, 499, 508, 634- 
6, 639, 642, 645-6, IV, 220, 231, 311, 439, 471, V, 79, 108 

snail, IV, 675 

socialism, II, 333, 340-2, 765, 774, V, 71 

social protest or ambition of servants. III, 117, 515, 768, 773, IV, 624, 741, V, 5, 
119 

song's, popular, I, 144, 190, 429-30, 852, 659; II, 90, 299-301; III, 52, 62, 294-5, 318, 
330, 358, 374-5, 394, 784, 835, 894-5, IV, 445, 552, 671, 688, 710, 764, 894, V, 
150 


Sorboniie, I, 519 

Spanish actors, I, 232, III, 36-7, 40-1, IV, 32, 36, V, 12 

Spanish influence, I, 4, 25, 53, 55, 59, 62, 71, 128-9, 133-4, 205, 224, 276, 282, 280-92, 
307, 310, 327, 339-40, 361-4, 414, 452, 460-2, 481-2, 490-4, 497, 503, 506, 548, 553, 
567-9, 578, 023, 627-31, 039, 756, II, 15, 72-3, 75, 82-7, 100, 100, 108, 121-3, 132- 
4, 141-2, 144, 149, 203, 214, 249, 258, 260, 271-80, 373-4, 382-3, 394, 403, 411-3, 
421, 427-8, 430-7, 439, 442-5, 448-9, 451, 453-75, 494-5, 497, 516, 530, 532-5, 538- 
40, 544-51, 083, 700, 709-10, 722, 727-9, 739, 742-3, 746, 748, 750-8, 763-4, 760-7, 
770, 772-4, 803-4, III, 45, 57, 63-7, 69-76, 78, 80, 83-90, 92, 100, 105, 113-0, 132, 
138-43, 147-8, 190, 208, 234-0, 240, 244-6, 264, 270, 275, 297, 303-4, 306-8, 317, 
363-4, 309, 372, 521, 533-4, 530, 545-6, 554, 613, 017-9, 624-5, 634-7, 039-40, 046, 
649, 051, 004, 688, 702, 708, 722, 727, 738, 796. 801-2, 807-8, 810-1, 813, 824, 
827-8, 831, 844-8, 851, 853-4, 856, 858, 861, 893-6; IV, 10, 203, 383, 415, 426, 429, 
448-9 471, 484, 604-5, 612-3, 615, 549-60, 554, 620, 628, 635, 658, 669, 703, 758, 
820, 905-7, 915, 928, 934, 944, 947-8, 983-4; V, 25-6, 28-30, 32-5, 40, 42, 47, 51-2, 
55-6, 58, 60, 62-3, 69-71, 74, 76, 79, 81-7, 103-6, 108, 118-9, 121-3, 127, 145, 151. 

spider, I, 37, 430; III, 72, 308 

stage, decoration and directions, I, 30-2, 38, 76, 79, 80, 84-6, 131, 169-70, 178, 189-90, 
193-5, 198, 202, 204, 222, 227, 240-1, 248, 267, 276, 309, 313, 329, 338, 344, 348-9, 
351, 353, 357, 365, 384, 386, 390, 393, 396, 398, 403-4, 410, 413, 424, 429, 431, 
433, 435, 443, 445, 453, 456, 460-1, 468-9, 471, 476, 478-9, 481, 483, 485-6, 492, 
494, 497, 504, 507, 511-4, 629-30, 633, 561, 663, 565-6, 590-2, 615, 621-2, 625, 629, 
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631, 033, 640, 645-6, 058, 687, 674, 688, 693, 716-24, 754, II, 17-9, 32, 38, 44, 47, 
52, 56-7, 67, 89, 126-7, 146, 155-6, 160-2, 165, 173, 209 211, 213, 231-2, 240, 244- 
5, 249, 251-2, 250, 270, 286, 294-5, 301, 312, 317, 330, 348, 359-60, 304, 308, 371, 

370 378, 384, 389, 392, 399, 403, 408, 411, 420, 447, 458, 471-2. lOl, 512, 529, 

541, 543, 549-50, 553, 559, 570, 577, 580, 603-4, 010, 022, 634. 037, 651, 658-9, 
662, 668, 677, 680-1, 686, 720, 735, 737-8, 741, 757, 707, III, lO-l, 35 37 39, 43- 
4, 62, 08, 80, 109, 112, 166, 181, 199-202. 228, 231, 238. 243, 253, 284, 291 295, 
309-10, 315, 318, 335, 366, 378, 396, 405, 422, 429, 438, 440, 442, 457, 475, 488, 
493, 500-3, 505-9, 511, 513-4, 520, 523, 526-30, 545, 565, 578, 602-3 020, 032, 638, 
647 650-1, 653-4, 662, 670, 673-4, 679, 690, 695, 703, 718, 721, 730, 734, 745, 752, 
759, 765, 768, 774, 778, 784, 787, 792, 794-5, 800, 805, 807, 810, 810, 820, 832, 
843 853, 893, 896, IV, 34-5, 48, 00, 66, 75, 82, 87 93, 104, 131, 136, 140, 151-3, 
158, 102, 104, 167, 174, 179, 183, 188, 194, 197, 199, 205-6, 210, 214, 210, 237, 
247, 251, 256, 260, 289, 291-2, 312, 315, 317-8, 347-8, 360, 381, 416, 419, 422, 429, 
437-8, 440-1, 440-7, 455, 461, 467, 480, 482, 493, 490, 499, 501-2, 506, 515, 517, 

522, 527-8, 541, 549-51, 558, 560, 562, 566-7, 581, 583, 009, 013, 618, 623, 035, 

637, 641, 645-6, 654, 059, 663, 666-8, 672, 674-5, 679-81, 685, 088-90, 692, 094-5, 
701, 718, 813, 850, 858, 805-6, 897-8, 911, 913-4, 919, 921-2, 930, V, 17, 21, 31, 
38, 97 

stage, size of, I, 712, 714, II, 20, IV, 42 

stage, spectators on, II, 18, 129, 300, III, 39, 43-4, 240, 242, 263, 299, 327-9, 785, 
860, IV, 7, 42-6, 324, 482, 529, 635, 653, 656-7. 718, 747, 870, 909, 915, 920, V, 
16, 104, 118, 132 

stammering. III, 649, 768, IV, 579-80 

stars, I, 31, 90, 172, 272, 304, 319, 325, 333, 345, 396, 398, 413, 420. 492. 518, 636, 
676, 082, 688, 723, II, 51, 56. 276, 483-4, 561, 664, 680, 717, III, 61, 355-6, 370, 
403, 530, 708, 722, 837, IV, 346, 537-8, 646, 662-3. 088. 700-1 

stichomytliia, I, 52, 61, 90, 309, 312, 317, 403, 499, 608, 680, 084, II, 192, 408, 415, 
IV, 342, V, 48 

struggle, psychological, I, 22-3, 47-9, 50, 65, 72, 81, 105, 117. 124, 148, 158, 166, 175, 
199, 232, 239-40, 256, 283, 290-1, 293, 298, 301, 304, 309, 318, 398, 420, 438, 452, 
455, 478, 483-4, 494, 490, 498 9, 505-7, 509-11, 611, 613, 009. 080, 702, 704-5, 
II, 29, 38, 48-9, 51, 53, 65, 03-4, 07, 70, 80-7, 123, 129, 134, 157, 167, 109, 182-3, 
188, 192-5, 199, 218, 229, 241, 247-8, 253, 255-6, 258, 316, 318-9, 324, 320, 334-5, 
339, 349, 356, 302, 369-70, 378, 408, 411, 472, 517, 527, 546, 548, 551-2. 504, 578, 

601, 605, 610, 615, 018, 635, 640, 644, 685, 691, 707, 711-2, 722, 703, III, 12, 85, 
148-9. 157, 161, 104, 183, 180, 232, 314, 349, 409, 454, 549-50, 555, 562-3, 565, 
680, IV, 56, 65, 67. 71-2, 80. 90, 93, 101, 104-7, 110, 117. 129, 131-3, 144 147, 
150, 157-8, 164, 171, 173, 182, 197-8, 209-10, 219-20, 234, 236, 238, 250, 255, 266- 
7, 273, 285, 291, 307, 337-8, 343, 357, 366-7, 377, 385-7, 391-2, 394, 404, 407, 634, 
059, V, 27, 37, 39-41, 48, 50, 52, 55-7, 60 2, 01-2, 96-7, 99, 100, 145 

style, I, 36-8, 61, 65. 70-1, 125, 132, 135, 144, 147-8, 159, 107, 178, 183, 185, 205, 209- 
11, 224, 234, 261, 267, 273, 281, 291, 314-5, 317, 321, 334-5, 352, 300, 38.5, 392, 
400-4, 411, 417, 442, 545, 547, 559-60, 568, 579, 597-8, 003-4, 012-3, 037, 051, 073, 
676, 754, 758-9, II, 32-3, 51-2, 128, 167, 186, 190, 197, 201, 217, 231, 242, 245, 
259, 309, 328-9, 336, 340, 346, 348, 356, 362-3, 369, 392, 408, 411-2, 419, 423, 446, 
504, 518, 528, 548, 555, 557, 566-7, 569, 579, 597, 609, 626, 036, 047-8, 651, 000-1, 
664, 694, 728, 743, 748, 769, 773, III. 11-2, 82, 91, 100, 109, 135, 175, 179, 196, 

204, 238, 333, 330, 364, 374, 378-9, 402, 423-4, 436, 448-9, 400, 474, 503, 517, 584, 

602, 661, 744, 818, 828-9, 856-8. 860, IV, 11, 61, 68, 117, 132-3, 140, 151, 158, 

182, 188, 197, 199, 205, 207, 224. 235-6, 240, 242, 2.58, 266, 274-5, 277. 298, 308, 

320-1, 327-8, 357, 405, 456, 514-5, 583, 586, 593, 698, 753, 761 770, 777-9, 780, 
794, 817, 826, 833, 847, 849, 888 929, 945, V, 8, 32, 37, 39, 49 50, .52-3, 55-6, 
58-9, 61-2, 67, 69-73, 75, 78-9, 85, 87, 89, 91-3, 97, 99, 100, 102, 119-20, 126, 133-6, 
139-40, 147 

swan, I, 84, 417, 463, 093, II, 750; IV, 833 

taverns, I, 278, 354, 656, 660; II, 433, 747, 803, III, 52, 96-7, 278, 325, 374, 669, 694, 
761, 842, IV, 536, 580, 692-3, 617, 632, 638, 647-8, 674, 676, 722, 752, 805, 860, 
864, V, 120-1, 131, 134 

tax-collectors, see financiers 

taxes, I, 19, 113, 133, 206, 325, 449, 490, 713, 758. II, 148, 492; III, 302, IV, 36, 44, 
50, 281, 485, 619-22, 524, 526, 560, 615, 633, 764, 778, 787, 799, 803, 945; V, 
18 , 20 . 

teacher of a Romance lang^uage, I, 274-5, III, 227-8, IV, 211, 453, 485, 525-6, 601, 
745 

textbook of 1626, I, 274 
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theory of drama, I, 27-30, 225, 315-G, 330-1, 356, 374-6, 378-81, 385, 387, 397, 399, 
401, 411, 464, 474, 538, 552 644, 601, 754, II, 10-3, 30-7, 41, 46, 132-4, 139-41, 
143, 163, 168-9, 191, 201, 217, 224-5, 232, 239, 261, 282-3, 318, 329-30, 357-8, 398- 
9, 402 414, 451, 500, 511, 567, 642, 645, 681, 722, 738, III, 9-15, 83, 240, 254-5, 
261-4, 267-8, 345, 424-5, 438-7, 470, 481-3, 500, 684, 776, IV, 9-14, 70, 74-5, 83, 
96, 122, 129-30, 170, 180, 185, 206, 200, 214. 232, 270, 314, 322, 388, 399, 453, 
458, 499, 512-3, 520, 764, 834-5, 848, 850, 882, 890, 943, V, 0, 10, 35-47, 51, 60-1, 
65, 07, 76, 92, 105, 128-9, 143 147, 149 
tiger, I, 172, 201, 429, 504, 724, II, 737, HI, 422, 500, 528, IV, 50, 333, 492 
tobacco, II, 468, 012, III, 351, 042, 687, 764, 787, 789, 826, 831, IV, 35, 469, 482, 
485, 490, 529, 553, 569-70, 591-2, 01.5, 032, 035-0, 053, 007, 678, 682, 091, 704, 
715, 747, 772, 800, 803, 831, 800, 869. 877, 887, 890, V, 11, 151 
tolerance, religious, I, 95, 179, II, 228, 351, 303-4, 764, III, 399, 410, IV, 383, V, 
54-5 

tourists, IV, 469-70, 878, V, 120 

tragedy, 10-25, 27-8, 32, 43, 45-53. 04, 71, 74-111, 157, 107-203, 230-1, 247-57, 281, 
284-6, 382, 429 450. 608-708, 72.5, 729, 757, II, 2, 5, 0, 15, 29-72, 96, 103, 108, 
152-202, 217, 225 232, 252, 200, 302-71, 373, 427-8, 498-532, 536-43, 545-623, 043, 
000-3 000-74, 070-83, 080-709, 717, 727, 702-3, 765-0, 708-70, 772, 774-5, 804, 
III 0, 10, 12, 14-5, 17, 22, 25, 28, 30-1, 43, 98, 132, 167-95, 255, 263, 393-495, 
497-500, 503-10, 520-9, 532, 500, 568, .583-613, 816-8, 828-30, 832, 849, 851-3, 858- 
61, IV, 2, 0, 9-11, 13-5, 18, 20, 25, 27, 38-9 51-413, 495, 498-9, 519, 595 018, 
638-9, 044, 663, 675, 078, 708, 730-2, 741, 708, 818, 872, 875, 895. 898, 908-12, 
922-4, 927, 931. 934 939-43, 940-7, 949-50, 984, V, 3, 4, 0, 7, 12, 14-5, 17, 23-4, 
26-34, 30-49, 51-00, 09-101, 104-0, 115, 123, 130, 132, 142-7, 150 
tragi-comedy, I, 10-7, 19, 24-6, 29, 32, 43-5, 48, 53-60, 63-4, 71, 111-27, 157, 191, 203- 
4, 230-1, 237-41, 281, 286-333, 337-42, 381-2, 409, 412-4, 421-2, 450-560, 037, 077, 
683, 725 751, 757; II, 2, 5, 0, 15, 29, 36-7, 72-90, 103, 106, 118-28, 145-52, 190, 
197-8, 202-00, 298-9, 368, 373-428, 474, 512-5, 530-5, 544-50, 554-5, 570, 572, 623- 
55, 003, 005-0, 674-5, 077, 082-3, 099-701, 709-20, 740, 763, 760, 708-71, 773-4, 

III, 6, 10, 22, 31 45, 60, 71-3, 98, 1.32-67, 179, 184, 197, 234, 271, 348-9, 306-7, 
373, 382, 385, 400, 404-5, 418-9, 427, 429, 449, 407, 490-7, 500-2, 532-5. 540-09, 
035-9, 645-7, 796, 849, 852-3, 800-1, IV, 126, 109, 204, 338 40, 305, 307, 908 937, 
949, 983, V, 14, 27-30, 32-3, 30-42, 45, 47-8, 50-3, 55, 67-61, 04, 66, 68-78, 80, 
82 0, 93, 103, 115, 118, 122, 140, 145-8 

trees as cause for litigation, IV, 491-2, 535, 591, 879 
trial mainage, IV, 035 

turkey, II, 413, III, 51, 00, 210, 320, 336, 669, 764, 824, 832, IV, 428, 446, 463, 531, 
545-0, 580, 649, 059, 701 , V, 152 

unities, I, 20-1, 24, 27-9, 51-2, 57-8, 01, 72, 283, 372-83, 397; 399, 401, 404, 411, 463, 
464-5, 474, 520, 529, 537-8, 509, 009, 754, II, 7, 10-5, 29, 33, 46, 48, 96, 132, 138, 
140, 144, 153, 203, 225, 239, 200, 282-3, 333-4, 374, 429, 498, 500, 511, 531, 573, 
024, 657, 677, 700-1, 728, 707-8, III 10, 13-4, 40, 91, 133, 108, 190, 270, 336-7, 
349, 304, 400, 430, 497, 534, 584-.>, 013, 003-4, 700, 753-4, 776, 802, 850-4, 859, 

IV, 10-1, 13, 14, 130-2, 130, 193-4, 280, 351, 416, 486, 604, 770, 820, 929, 932, 
930, 943, 947, V, 28, 37-40, 43, 40, 51, 53, 57, 59-01, 65, 68-72, 78, 83, 94, 115, 
130, 140, 147 (See also the discussion of individual plays ) 
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804, 809, 812, 815, 820, 829, 833, 836, 850, 858, 884, 870, 889, 893-4, 897-8, 900-1, 
904, 911, 914, 920, 925-7, 929, 935-6, 943, 947, 984, V, 31, 36, 38-9, 41, 43-4, 48- 
51, 38, 66-7, 77, 82, 86, 110, 113, 120, 122, 124, 126, 138, 140 (See also lyric 
monologue ) 

VesuTius, III, 577 

war, influence of, or allusions to recent or contemporary -wars, I, 13, 66, 143-4, 201, 
206, 226-7, 309, 334, 395, 449, 490, 584-5, 588, 681, 729, II, 1, 5, 6 12-3, 105, 
107, 114-7, 121, 149, 172 175, 269-70, 290, 301, 306, 338 9 373, 383-4, 429, 432- 
3, 442-3, 446, 475-6, 487, 489, 402, 556, 572, 676, 699. 700, 707. 713 727, 731, 
733-5, 702-3 705, III, 5, 7, 21, 59, 152, 167-8 175. 187, 195. 222 279, 286-7, 302, 
334-G, 338. 351-4, 374-5. 384-5. 392, 429. 471. 496. 503-5 510, 526 529 543, 593, 
626, 029, 671, 687, 709-10, 712, 700-2, 764, 803, 811, 824 0, 840, 843, 849, IV, 1, 

5, 18, 29-31 34, 41, 44, 84. 88-9. 193, 228-9, 269, 305. 314 317, 349. 351, 354, 
400, 415, 425, 451, 455, 400, 478. 480, 483, 485 493, 506. 508 518, 525, 529, 535- 

6, 545-6, 556, 558-61, 578-9, 588, 605, 627-8, 630, 634-6 044-5, 647, 653-4, 657, 
659-60, 663-4, 667-8, 670, 677, 081-2 684. 0S6-S, 690-1, 097. 708 11. 714, 716-8, 
722, 724, 726, 728, 733, 746-7, 756. 769, 773-5, 777-81. 790, 793, 795. 797-8, 800, 
802-4, 818-9, 828, 849, 852, 855, 857-60, 864-5, 876. 878-9 884-90, 916 7, 923-5, 
931, 937-8, 940-1, 945 6, 948, 950, V, 3, 4, 11, 17-9, 64 5, 83 4, 90-1, 121-2, 132, 
135-6, 142-3, 149 

watches, I, 583, 588-9, 621, 634, II, 733, 735, III, 324, IV, 506, 569 012, 692, 717, 
744, 703, 799, 901, 915 
water, speculation in, IV, 022 3, 696 

watering resorts, I, 591-2, III, 7, 87, 803, 840-4, 857, IV, 684, 769 796-7, 819; V, 
118, 135 

weasel, I, 81 , IV, 832 
whale, I, 139, 694, IV, 651 

wig, I, 183, 671, 728, II, 277, 288, III, 266, 333, 340-1, 670, 686. 691, 762, 771, 786, 
791, 814, IV, 20, 35 48, 281, 471. .502, 565. 560-70, 621. 632, 655, 660, 076, 694, 
725, 772 774, 800, 883, 887, 890, 902 

wildboar, I. 47, 52 77, 102, 190, 228, 470-1, II, 42, 160, 483, 582, III, 79, 383, 386, 
499, 524-5, 017-9 722-3 846, IV 183-5. 376-8 660, 737, V, 151 
wolf, I, 27, 132, 136, 149, 190, 201, 333-4, 400, 429, 443, 448, 680, II. 174-5 250, 275, 
294, 365 600, 737 745, III, 00, 321, 323, 325-6, 352, 390, 422-3, 660, 811. 842, 
IV, 282-3, 492, 041, 701, 833, 852. 931-2 

woman’s rights, I, 758, II, 591, 648, 751-2; HI, 7, 64, 123-4, 208, 235-6, 251-2, 283, 
288-9, 297, 740, 742, 776; IV, 637, 651, 676-8, 682, 685, 883-4; V, 114, 118 
women who wrote plays or operas, II, 95, 197-8, 278, 657, 671-4; III, 24, 30, 125-6, 
142, 157-60, 457-9, 500-2, 544-8, 559-61, 665-7, 679-80, 861, IV, 186-8, 235-9, 355- 
8, 638, 724-5, 771-3, 928-33; V, 86-7 
workmen’s compensation, IV, 35 
worm, I, 37, 40, 114. 
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Abraham sacnfiant, B&ze, I 
Absalon, DucW, IV 
Absent chez soy, d’Ouville, II; III. 
Academimens, see Aeadimistes. 

Acadenne burlesque, see Femmes co- 
quettes 

Acadcmie des dames, see Coquette, Re- 
gnard 

Acadenne des femmes, ChappuzeaUj III, 

V 

ilead^mtstes, Saint-Evremond, I , II, III, 

V 

Accouchee, see Embarras de Godard 
Acero de iladnd, Lope, III 
Achab, Marcee, I 

Achxlle, Mort d‘, Benserade, I, II, IV, 

V 

Aclnlle, Mort d’, Corneille, T, IV, V 
Achille, Mort d’. Hardy, I 
Aclnlle ■uictoneux, Boree, I 
Acoubar, Du Hamel, I 
Adelplies, Baron, IV 
Adelphoe, Terence, III, IV 
Adherbal, La Grange-Chancel, IV, V 
Adieu du trdne, Dubose de Mont-Andre, 
III 


Adieux des officiers, Dufresny, IV 
Adolphe, Le Bigre, II 
Adorns y Venus, Lope, III 
Adiaste, Ferrier, IV, V 
Aditanus, Cellot, II 
Adnen, Campistron, IV; V 
Adi float diipp6, Chevreau, II, III, V 
Aettus, Campistron, IV, V 
Affaires sont les affaires, Mirbeau, III. 
Agamemnon, AEschylus, IV 
Agamemnon, Arnaud II 
Agamemnon, Boyer, II, IV, V. 
Agamemnon, Seneca, II, IV 
Agarite, Durval, I, II, III, V 
Agathocle, Aubry, IV 
Agathonphile, Pascal, Franjoise, III 
Agesilan de Colchos, Rotrou, I, II, III 
Agisilas, Corneille, I, III, IV, V 
Agtmee, Basin, I 
Agioteurs, Dancourt, IV 
Agis, Desjardins, III 
Agis, Mort d’, Guenn de Bouscal, I, II, 
V 


Agnes de Mcranie, Ponsard, I 
Agrippa, Riupeirous, IV 


Agrtppa, roy d’Albe, Quinault, III, TV; 

V 

Agnppme, Cyrano de Bergerac, II; III, 

V 

Aieux chtmdrtques, Rousseau, J.-B , IV. 
Ajax, La Chapelle, IV ; V. 

Ajax, Sophocles, IV, V 
Albotn, Billard, I. 

Albouvn, Chrestien des Croix, I 
Alcaide de sf mtsmo, Calderon, III 
Alcee, Hardy, I. 

Alciste, Haidy, I 
Alceste, La Grange-Chancel, IV 
Alcestis, Euripides, I; II, IV 
Alotbiade, Campistron, II; IV, V. 

Alctdc, Mage, I, 18 
Alcide, Moi t d’, see Hercule, Mort d’. 
Aleidiane, Desfontames, II, III, V 
Alcimedon, Du Ryer, P, I, II, III; IV; 

V 

Alcimeiip, Bompart de Saint-Victor, III 
Aleutnee, Du Ryer, P, I, II, III, IV; V 
Alemeon, Hardy, I, II, II, 803 
Alexandre, Godinot, II 
Alexandie, le grand, Racine, II, III, III, 
806. IV, V 

Alexandre, Mort d’. Hardy, I 
Alexandre, Mort d’, Louvart, IV 
Alidor et Oronte, see Cihdie 
Ahnde, La Mesnardi^re, II 
Alizon, Discret, II, III, V 
AlpMe, Hardy, I 
Alphonce, Lapoujade, IV 
Alzire, Voltaire, IV 
Amalasonte, Quinault, III, IV. 

Aman, Montchrestien, I 
Aman, Riiaiideau, I 
Aniana discrete, see Oroondate 
Amant de sa femme, Dorimond, III, V. 
Amant douiUet, Claveret, I, III, 701-2 
Amante Amant, Campistron, IV, V 
Amante courageuse, see Isolite 
Amante ennemie, Sallehray, II, V 
Amante invisible, Nanteuil, III, IV 
Amantes, Chrestien des Croix, I, III; V 
Amante victoiieuse, see Belidore 
Amante vindicative, Baro, I, II 
Amant indiscret, Quinault, III, IV, V. 
Amant libiial, Gu6rin de Bouscal, I, II. 
Amant libiral, Scudery, I, II, V 
Amant masquS, Dufresny, IV 


^ Plays whose authors are known are listed under the names of the latter in ^e 
indices of Farts I, II, III, IV, and in the General Index of Part V. Such plays, with 
the exception of proverbes dramatiques (see Part IV, pp. 929-32), are entered in 
this finding list under their own titles, which are followed in most cases by the 
author’s name and an indication of the Part or Parts in which the plays are men- 
tioned Sub-titles of plays, most of which have been previously omitted, are included, 
with a reference to die main title The Roman numerals, if followed by a period or 
a semicolon, refer to the indices of the Parts they indicate The first item above 
means that Abraham sacnfiant is listed under Bize’s name in the index of Part I. 
If the Roman is followed by an Arabic numeral, the reference is to the Part and page 
so indicated; such references usually have to do with material in the supplements. 
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Amant •parfaxt, Palaprat, IV. 

Amant qux ne flatte point, Hauteroche, 

III, V. 

Amant ndtcii7<’, Boisrobert, 1, III, IV, 
983, V 

Amants hrouxlles, see Mere coquette, 
Quinault 

Amants brouillSs, see Mere coquette, Vis4 
Amants mfortun^, Montfleury, IV 
jlma»ts»iap»n/ig«es, Moliere, III, IV; V. 
Amaranthe, Gombauld, I, II, V, 70 
Am ar despues de la muerte, Calderon, 
III 

Amanlhs, Du Ryer, P, I; II, III 
Amarillis, Passerat, IV 
Amanlhs, Tristan I’Hermite, I, II, III 
Amar sin saber a quien, Lope, II, III 
Amasie, Racine, III; IV, V 
Amasts, La Grange-Chancel, II, IV, V 
Ambassadeur d’Affnque, Du Perche, III; 
V 

Ambtgti eomique, llontfleury. III, IV, 

IV, 984, V 

Amilie, Rotrou, I, II, III 
Ami de tout le monde, see Mans tnfi- 
deles 

Amte nvalle, see Galene du Palais 
Amtnta, Tasso, I, II, III, IV, V 
Aminte, Dalibray, I 
Ammte, Rayssiguier, I 
Amis Ennemis, see Armeiaar 
Amnon et Thamar, Chrestien des Croix, I 
Amo onado, see Donde hay agraetos 
Amor al uso, Solis, II 
Amore opera a caso, Bartolommei, III 
Amor medico, Tirso de Molina IV 
Amor y Amistad, Tirso de Molina, III 
Amour d la mode, Corneille, T, II, III, 
IV; V 

Amour apoUquaire, Denis, IV 
Amour Berger, IV, 924-0 
Amour cachi par I’amour, Scuddry, I 
Amour contraire, see Phihne 
Amour de la Paine, see Judith, Bouvot 
Amour desplumi, Moucque, I 
Amour dtvin, Gaulcher, I 
Amoureuse vatne, Pascal, Franjoise, III. 
Amoureux extravagant, Pascal, Fran- 
50 ise, III 

Amoureux extravagant, see Place royale, 
Corneille 

Amour extravagant, see Agimie 
Amour fantasque, Fiot, IV 
Amour M4decm, Molidre, III, IV, V 
Amour Petntre, see Stcihen 
Amour sanguinaire, see Charite, M H L 
Amours contraires, Du Ryer, Isaac, I 
Amours d’Alotppe et de 04phise, see 
Cooue vnagvnavre. 

Amours d’AngSlxque et de M&dor, Gilbert, 
II; III; V, 76. 

Amours de Calotin, Chevalier, HI; V. 
Amours de Diane et d’Endimion, Gilbert, 
H; III, IV; V 

Amours de Dvdon et d’Enie, see Ambigu 
comique 


Amours de Germa/nious, see Germamous, 
Boursault 

Amours de Merlin, Rosidor, III; TV; 
IV, 984 

Amours de Eiron, see Arie et Pitus, 
Amours de Pheltdon et Polibelle, see 
Umes vivantes 

Amours de Trapolin, see Comddis de la 
comedie 

Amours de Venus et d’Adonts, Vis4, ill; 
III, 896, IV 

Amours d’Ovtde, Gilbert, II, III, III, 
896, V 

Amours d’Ovtde, Racine, III 
Amours du Soleil, Vis4, III; III, 896, V. 
Amour sentinelle, Nanteuil, III, IV 
Amour timiraire, see CUonice, P B. 
Amour tnomphant, Troterel I, V. 
Amour tyranmque, Scudiry, I, II, III; 

III, 895, V 

Amour vengi, see Amour victoneux. 
Amour vtctorieux, Hardy, I 
Amphitiuo, Plautus, I; II, III; V. 
Amphitryon, Molifere, II, III, IV; V 
Amphytrite, Monlion, I, V 
Amsterdam hydropique, P V. C H, III. 
Amuiat, La Clairieie, III. 

Anatomist, Ravenscroft, III 
Anaxandre, Du Ryer, P, I; III, V. 
Andrio, Terence, IV 
Andrienne, Baron, IV 
Andromache, Euripides, IV 
Andromojue, Racine, I, II, III, IV; V. 
Andromojue, see Troade, Sallebray. 
Andromedo, Calderon, I 
Andromede, Corneille, I, II, III, III. 
895, IV, V 

Andromire, Scudiry, I, II; III; V 
Androntc, Campistron, IV, V. 

Angelica, Fornaris, III 

Angelique et Midor, Dancourt, III, IV, 

Angelique et Medor, Le Riche, II 
Antmuua; rutsonna&les. III, 287; IV, 863, 

Anne de Bretagne, Ferrier, IV; V 
Annibal, Colonia, IV 
Annibal, Desmaretz, II 
Annibal, Prade, II; IV, V. 

Annibal, Riupeirous, IV 
Annibal, Bcudiry, II, III 
Annibal, Mart d’, Corneille, T, III; TV; 
V 

Annonce du Grandeur, Palaprat, IV. 
Antigone, Boyer, IV, 983 
Antigone, Gamier, II, III 
Antigone, II, 593, Pader d’Assizan, IV; 

IV, 983 

Antigone, Rotrou, I; II, III, HI, 893; 
IV, V 

Antigone, Sophocles, H; IV, V. 

Anttoefte, Le Francq, I. 

Anttoohus, Corneille, T, II; III; IV. 
Apartemens, Bricourt, III, TV; V. 
Apollon berger, Boucher, IV 
Apoticaire devalisi, Villiers, I; IH; IV, 
983; V 
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Apparmces trompeuses, Boisrobert, I; 
II, III 

Apparencea trompeuaca, Hauteroche, III; 
IV, V 

Appiua, see Yvrginie romaine 
Apres-Soupd dea aubergea, Poisson, III; 
IV, V 

Aicadte de Meaatre Philvppea Sidney, see 
Coui bergere 

Ai etaphile, Du Ryer, P , I , II 
At gel fingido, Lope, III 
Argclie, Abeille, IV, V 
Argenta, Du Ryer, P, I; II, III 
Argfyiis et Poharquc, Du Ryer, P , I, II. 
Aiiadne lavie, Hardy, I 
Aiiane, Corneille, T, III, IV, V 
Ariarathe, L’Enfant de Saint Gilles, IV 
Aricidie, Le Vert, II, III, V 
Arie et Petua, Gilbert, II, III, IV, V. 
Anmene, Montroux, I 
Ariatine, Tioterel, I, II, V 
Ariatoclee, Hardy, I 
Ariatodemc, Boyer, II, V 
Ariafotime, Le Vert, II, IV, V 
Arleguin Bachus, Denis, IV 
Arlequin Defenaeur du beau aexe, Bian- 
colelli, L , IV 

Arlequin Empeieurde lalune, Fatouville, 
IV 

Arlequin eapnt aerien, Romagnesi, M -A , 
IV 

Arlequin Qrapignan, see Arlequin Pro- 
curevr 

Ailequin Homme d, bonne fortune, Re- 
gnard, IV, V 

Ai lcguin Jaaon, Fatouville, IV 
Arlequin lingbre du Palais, Fatouville, 
IV 

Arlequin Mercure galant, Fatouville, IV 
Arlequin Misanthrope, Biancolelli, L , IV. 
Arlequin Phaeton, Palaprat, IV, V 
Arlequin Pi ocureur, Fatouville, IV ; V. 
Arlequin Prothee, Fatouville, IV 
Ailequin Roland, Bordelon, IV 
Arlette, Barire, I 
Armelina, Lope de Rueda, II 
Armetzar, Cliappuzeau, III 
Armilla, Serono, I 
Arminius, Campistron, IV; V. 

Arminius, Scudfiry, I, II, II, 803, IV. 
Arsace, Prade, II, III, V 
Arsacome, Hardy, I 
Artaxate, L’Ecuyer, III 
Artaxerce, Boyer, II, IV, V 
Artaxerce, Magnon, II, III, IV, V. 

Art de regner, Gillet de la Tessonerie, I; 
II, V 

Asba, Brueys, IV 

Asdrubal, Montfleury (Z Jacob), II. 
Asinana, Plautus, III 
Aspar, Fontenelle, IV 
Aspasie, Desmaretz, II 
As< eite, Du Faultrey, IV. 

Astrate, Quinault, II, III; IV; V 
Asti re et Celadon, Rayssiguier, I 
Astroloqo fingido, Calderon, II, II, 804 
Atalante, Boyer, III, IV, IV, 983, V. 


Athalie, Racine, I; III, IV; V 
AthSe foudroyd, see Featin de Pieire, 
Doiimond 

Athic foudroyd, see Fes tin de Pierre, 
Nouveau 

Athdnais, La Grange-Chancel, IV, V 
Ath&naia, llairet, II, V 
Athlette, Monti eux, I 
Atiabilaire amoureux, see Misanthrope 
Attendcz-moi sous I’orme, Dufresny, IV. 
Attendez-moi sous Vorme, Regnard, IV; 
V 

Attila, Corneille, II, III, IV, V 
Augmentation de la Baguette, Regnard, 
IV 

Auguste, Mart d’, see Agnppa 
Aulularta, Plautus, III, V 
Ausente en el lugar, Lope, II 
Avantures dea Champs ElisSes, LCD 
V, IV 

Avanturier, Vise, IV 
A vare, Moliere, II , III , IV ; V 
Avare dupp6, Chappuzeau, III; V 
A varies, Brieiix, IV 

Aventure de SemeU, J M C D L, H 
Aventures amoureuses, see Balmigundis 
Aven titles de nuit, Chevalier, III 
Aveugle Amante, see Sceur valeureuse 
Aveugle clairvoyant, Biosse, II, V 
Aveuqle clairvoyant, Legrand, M-A, II, 
IV 

Avoeat Pat elm, Brueys, IV, V 
Avocat sans Ctude, Rosimond, III, III, 
890, IV, V 

Avocat sans pratique, see Avocat sans 
etude 

Avocat sans sao, see Avocat sans itude 
Avocat savetier, see Avocat sans itude 
Axiaiie, Scudfry, I, II, II, 803-4, III 
Aymer sans sqavoir qui, d’Ouville, II, 

III, III, 805 
Azarie, Basin, I 

Bagolins, see Ombre de son rival 
Bague de I'Oubly, Rotrou, I, II, V 
Baguette, Bordelon, IV 
Baguette, Dancourt, IV, V 
Baguette de Yulcain, Regnard, IV 
Bailli d’Anierea, Regnard, IV 
Bams de la porte S Bernard, Boisfran, 
IV 

Bajazet, Racine, I, II, III, IV; IV, 
983, V 

Bajazet, Mart de, see Tamerlan 
Bad, see Bourgeois de Falaise 
Balance d’6tat, Dubose de Mont-Andr£, 
III 

Balde, Jobert, II; III. 

Ballet extravagant, Palaprat, IV; V. 
Baltaear, Charenton, III 
Banda yt Flor, Calderon, III 
Banqueroutier, Fatouville, IV ; V. 
Barbons amoureux, Chevalier, III 
Baron d'Albikrao, Corneille, T, III 
Baron d’Asnon, Denis de Varennes, IV. 
Baron de la Crasae, Poisson, I, II; III, 

IV, V. 
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Baron des Fondnbres, Corneille, T , IV j 
V. 

Barons, Le Noble, H N , III 
Barons fiichots, Le Noble, IT N , III 
Bassette, Champmeslfi, III, IV, V 
Bassette, Hiuiteioche, III, IV 
Battean de Bomlle, Jobs, IV, V 
Bavardes, bee Mercure galant 
BdaUtude, Grouchy, I 
Bean Pasteur, Foiiteny, I 
Beauts persecutee, see Orphise 
Bel Esprit, LAP, IV 
BShnde, Kampale, 1, II 
BSlisavre, Desfontaines, II 
BSltssatre, Hotrou, I; II; III, IV; V 
Belle Alphrede, Rotrou, I, II, II, 804, 
III 

Belle Egypticnne, Hardy, I , II 

Belle Egyptienne, Sallebray, II, III; V 

Belle Esclave, L’Estoile, C de, II. 

Belle Esther, Hainfiay, I 
Belle Invisible, Boisrobert, I , III , IV , V 
Belle Ltstmine, see Fyraiidre et Lisv- 
mcne 

Belle-SISre, see Force du sang, Daneourt 
Belle Platdeuse, Boisrobert, I; III; IV; 
V 

Belle PoUcrUte, Gillet de la Tessonerie, 
II 

BellSrophon, Quinault, III, IV, V 
Belhssavre, La Calprenede, II, III 
Bellissante, Desfontaines, II, III, 890. 
Beral vtotorteux, BorSe, I 
BSrSmoe, Corneille, T, II, III, IV, V. 
BSrSnice, Du Ryer, P, I, 11, III, V. 
BSrSntce, Racine, II , III , IV , IV, 984 ; V. 
Berger extravagant, Corneille, T, II, 
III, V 

Bergerxe, see Parfaits Bergers 
Bergenes, Racan, 1, II, III, 893, V. 
Berger inconneu, Bazire, I 
Bestes raisonnables, Montfleury, III , IV 
Bten perdu reoouvrS, see Apoticatre de- 
valisS 

Bigame gSnSreux, see Adolphe 
Blanche de Bourbon, Regnault, I, II, 

III, 895 

Bocages, La Charnays, I 
Bonnet enchants, BrSconrt, V 
Bon Soldat, Daneourt, IV, V 
Bourgeois de Falaise, Regnard, IV, V. 
Bourgeoise, Rayssiguier, I, II. 
Bourgeoises A la mode, Daneourt, IV ; V. 
Bourgeoises de qualitS, Hauteroche, III; 

IV, IV, 984, V 

Bourgeoises de qualitS, see FSte de vil- 
lage. 

Bourgeois Gentilhomme, MoliSre, I; II ; 
III; IV; V 

Boutades, Scarron, II, III, V. 

Bout de Van de Senry le Grand, E G. 
C.,I. 

Bouts-rimez, Saint-Glas, IV. 

Bradamante, Corneille, T , IV ; V. 
Bradamante, Gamier, I; II. 

Bradamante, La CalprenSde, II 
Bradamante ridicule, II, 70, III, 663. 


Brave, Batf, II 

Bretteur, see Marthe Le Ha/ger 
Britannicus, Racine, I, II, III; IV; V. 
Broutllcrtes nocturnes, Nanteuil, III. 
Brute et de Porcie, llort de, GuSnn de 
Bouscal, I; II, V. 

Brutus, Bernard, IV, V 

Burlador, Tirso de Molina, I, III; IV; V. 

Caballero, Moreto, III 
Cadenats, Boursault, III, IV 
Cadenats forcS, see Amour sentinelle. 
CaffS, Rousseau, J -B , IV, V 
Cajan, P G S B , III 
Gamma, Corneille, T, II, III; IV, V 
Cammane, La Caze, II 
Cammate, Hays, I 

Campagnard, Gillet de la Tessonerie, I; 
II, III, V 

Campagnard dupS, III, 791; IV, 984; V. 
Candelato, Bruno, I 

Capitan Matamore, vSntable, Mareschal, 
I, II 

Capricieux, Rousseau, J -B , IV; V. 
Captifs, Rotrou, I, II, III. 

Captivx, Plautus, II 
Canste, Bnro, I, II 
Carltne, Gaillard, I 

Camaval de Lyon, Legrand, M -A., IV. 
Camaval de T’entse, Daneourt, IV, V. 
Canosses A cmq sous, -ec Intrigue 
Carrosses d'OtlSans, La Cbapelle, III; 

rv, V 

Cartel, Gaillnrd. I, II 

Cartel de Guillot, Chevalier, III, IV 

Carthaqinoise, Montchrestien, I 

Cartouche, Legrand, M -A , IV 

Casa con dos puertas, Calderon, II, III 

Cassandre, Boisrobert, I, III, IV 

Cassandre, Boyer, II 

Cassette, Brccoiirt, III, IV. 

Cassius et Victormus, La Grange-Chancel, 
IV 

Castelvincs y Monteses, Lope, II. 
Cathamia, Roillet, II 
Cato, Addison, II 
Caton, Abeille, IV 
Caton, Mart de. Auger, II 
Cause des femmes, Delosme de Mon- 
chesnay, IV, V 

Cavalier par Amour, VaumoriSre, IV. 
Ceinture magique, Rousseau, J -B , IV. 
CSlenie, Passar, I 

Geliane, Rotrou, I, II, 804, III; III, 
893, V 

Celidee, Rayssiguier, I, II, V 
CSlie, Rotrou, I; II 
CSltmSne, Rotrou, I, II; HI; IV, V. 
CSltnde, Baro, I; II; V 
CSVme, Beys, I; II 

CSline et ThSodore, see ThSodore, Bois- 
robert 

Celosa de si misma, Tirso de Molina, II; 
IV 

Cenobia, Calderon, II; III, IV 
esphale et Proens, Dancouit, IV 
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Cercle dea femmes, Chappuzeau, III; 
IV, V 

Oercle des femmes savantes, La Forge, 

II, III, V 

Cisar, Mart de, Scudfiry, I; II, V. 
Champ, Cardin, III 

Champagne le coiffeur, Boucher, III; V. 
Champs-Ehsies, scene jou£e aux, IV, 937. 
Chariot de triomphe, Millotet, III; IV. 
Charlie, M H L, I, II 
Charite, Poulet, I 
Chariiaii, Dancourt, IV 
Charmant Alexis, Massip, III 
Charme de la voix, Corneille, T, III, V 
Cliarmes de Felicie, Montauban, III; 
IV, V 

Charmes de la BcautS, see Cariste 
Charmeur charmS, Desmaretz, II. 

Chasse royalle, Mainfray, I, V, 49 
Chaste Bergerc, La Roque, I, II 
Chastes Martyrs, Cosnard, II, III 
Chastete invisible, see Parfaits Bergers 
Cheute de Phaeton, L’Hermite, J -B , IV 
Chevaliei a la mode, Dancourt, IV, V 
Chevalier de Pin, Matois, see Folle &a- 
geuie 

Cheiahcr du Soletl, Fatouville, IV 
Chevalier Joueur, Dufresny, IV, V. 
Chicane des plaideurs, see Plaintes du 
Palais 

ChilpCrio, L4ger, I 
Chinois, Regnard, IV 
Chosioes, Cellot, II 
Chresphonie, Gilbert, II, III, V 
Chnspe, Mart de, Tristan I'Hermite, II, 

III, IV, V 

Christophe Colomb, Pixer^court, I 
Chryseide, Mairet, I , II , III , IV, 983 , V 
Chute de Phaeton, Legrand, M -A , IV 
Cid. Corneille, I, II, III, III, 894-5, 

IV, IV, 983, V 

Cid, Mott du, see Ombre du comte de 
Gormas 

Ctnna, Corneille, I, II, III, III, 893, 
IV, V 

Cinnatus et Camma, Croy, II , V. 

Cintie, Hardy, I 
Circe, Corneille, T, IV, V 
Clarice, see Jaloux sans sujet 
Clarice, Rotrou, I, II 
Clarigene, Du Ryer, P, I; II, IV, V 
Clarimonde, Baro, I; II 
Clanonte, La CalprenMe, II 
Cleag6nor et Doristie, Rotrou, I, II 
CUmence d’ Auguste, see Cinna 
Cl6nide, La Barre, I 
Cliodate, see Theodat 
CUomedon, Du Ryer, P,, I; II, III; III, 
894, IV, V. 

Cleomene, Gu4rin de Bouscal, I, H; TV; 

Cleomce, P B , I 
CUonice, Passar, I 
Cleopdtre, Benserade, I; II; IV; V. 
Cleopdtte, La Chapelle, IV, V. 

Cleopdtre, La Thorillifere, Pr , III 
Cleopdtte, Montreux, I 


Cldopdtre, see Maro-Antoine 
Cleonsde, Baro, I; II 
Climene, La Croix, C S de, I, II 
Climene, La Serre, I; II 
Chtandre, Corneille, I, II, V 
Clitophon, Du Ryer, P , I , II. 

Clotnnde, Aymard de Veins, I. 

Clonnde, Poulet, I 
Clortnde, Rotrou, I; II 
Clonse, Baro, I, II 
Clotilde, Boyer, II, III, V 
Clotilde, Prevost, I 
Clouds, Aristophanes, III 
Cochcr, see Cocher supposd 
Cocher suppose, Hauteroche, III; IV; V. 
Cocue imaginaire, Doneau, III 
Cocu en herbe, Dumas, IV 
Gocu imaginavre, see Sganarelle 
Cocu volontaire, see Boole des jaloux 
Coifeuse a la mode, d’Ouville, II, III 
Colin-Maillard, Chappuzeau, III, IV, V. 
Colin-Matllard, Dancourt, III, IV. 
Colombine Auocat, Fatouville, IV 
Colombine femme vengee, Fatouville, IV. 
Combat de V amour et et de Vhonneur, see 
Alcionde 

Combat d'une ame, Davesne, II 
Comedie de la comidie, Dorimond, II; 
III, V 

Comedie des comddiens, Dancourt, IV 
Comedie des comediens, Gougenot, I, II, 
III, IV, V, 39 

Comidie des oomddiens, Scud^ry, I, II; 

III, IV, V 

Comidie des comddies, Du Peschier, I 
Comddien pokte, Montfleury, III, IV, V 
Comediens de campagne, Legrand, M -A , 

IV 

Comedie ridicule de Matamore, Scarron, 
II, V 

Comedie sans comddie, Quinault, III, 

IV, V 

Comedie sans titre, see Mercure galant 
Comete, Fontenelle, IV, V 
Commode, Mart de, Corneille, T, III; 
IV, V 

Comte de Hollands, Montauban, II, III, 

V 

Comte de Rocquefceuilles, Nanteuil, III. 
Comtesse d’Orgueil, Corneille, T , III , 
IV, V 

Comtesse faite a la haste, see Marquis 
ridicule, Scarron 

Comtesse malade, see Holande malade 
Concert ridicule, Palaprat, IV, V 
Conclusion de Cassandre, see Oroondate, 
Manage de 

Conquests du aanglier de Calidon, see 
Fatale. 

Constance & la oour du Roy de Btam, see 
Revers de la fortune 
Constance de Philvn et Margoton, Mil- 
let, I 

Constance esprouvde, see Belle Invisible 
Contents, Turnibe, I 
Contes de ma mire I’Oye, sec Fies, Du- 
fresny. 
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Conire-ontique de I’Ecole dee femmes. 
Bee Portrait du petntre 
Contre-temps, see Btourdi. 

Conversion de Saint Paul, Villemot, III. 
Convitato di pietra, Cicogmni, III. 
Coppieux de La Fliche, see Barons 
fteehots 

Coquette, Baron, IV, V. 

Coquette, Regnard, IV ; V 
Coquette, see Pavory 
Coquet trompi, see Rendez-vous des 
Thuillenes 

Corisus et Gallirhoi, La Fosse, IV. 
Condon, see Pastorale comique 
Conne, Hardy, I 
Conolan, Abeille, IV, V 
Conolan, Chapoton, I, II, III, V 
Conolan, Chevreau, II, III, V 
Conolan, Hardy, I. 

Conolan, s&nateur romain, see Conolan, 
Chapoton 

Gonolanus, Shakespeare, I 
Corneille de Mile de Sgay, Blessehois, IV. 
ComSlie, Gamier, II; II, 803 
Comilie, Hardy, I. 

Camvaux, Troterel, I, V 
Cosroes, Rotrou, I ; II ; III ; V 
Gosteaux, Visfi, III, IV, V 
Coupe enohantde, Champmesl^, IV; V. 
Coups d’amour, Boisrohert, I, III 
Coups de I’amour, Qiunault, I, II, III, 
IV, V 

Oour bergh-e, Mareschal, I , II 
Couronnement du roy Danus, see Dane, 
Couronncment de 

Couronnement tragique, see Silim, Grand 
Courtisane, Gougenot, I 
Courtisan parfait, Gilbert, II, III, V 
Criation du monde, Ville Toustain, I 
Gridulite blasmable, see Luciane 
Giisante, Rotiou, I, II 
Cnspe, Mart de, seelnnocent malheureux 
Cnspin bel espnt. La Tuillene, IV, V 
Crispin Chevalier, Chainpinesl4, III, IV; 

Crispin Gentilhomme, Colli, IV 
Crispin Gentilhomme, Montfleury, IV 
Cnspin midecin, Hauteioclie, III, IV, 
IV, 984, V 

Cnspin musicien, Hauteroche, III, IV, 

Crispin pricepteur. La Tuillene, IV; V 
Cnspin nval de son maitre, Lesage, IV 
Cntique d’Andromaque, see Folle Que- 
relle 

Critique de la Cause des femmes, Relosme 
de Moni^esnay, IV 

Cntique de I’Ecole des femmes, Moliire, 
I, III; IV; V 

Cntique de I’Homme h bonne fortune, 
Regnard, IV 

Cntique du Ligataire, Regnard, IV 
Cromwell, Hugo, I; V. 

Cruauti de Solyman, see Rhodienne 
Cueva de Salamanca, Cervantes, IV 
Cuneux de Gompiegne, Dancourt, IV, V. 


Cuneux Impertinent, Brosse (younger), 

Cydippe, Baussays, 1 
Cydippe, Gunibauld, I ; III. 

Cymbeline, Shakespeare, III 
Cyminde, d’Aubignac, II, V. 

Cyminde, Colletet, II 

Cyrano de Bergerac, Rostand, I; II, III. 

Cyrus, Kondon, II 

Cyrus, ilort de, Quinault, I; III, V. 
Cyrus, Alort du grand, Rosidor, III. 
Cyrus tnomphant, Mainfray, I, V. 

Daire, Mort de. Hardy, 1 
Dalcmeon, Bellone, I 
Dama boba, Lope, III 
Dama Oapitdn, Figueroa y Cdrdoha, III 
Dama conegidor. Villa viciosa and Zaha- 
leta. III 

Dama duende, Calderon, II , IV ; IV, 984 
Dame a la mode, Dancourt, IV, V. 

Dame d'lntngue, see Avars duppi 
Dame invisible {Espnt follet), Haute- 
roche, II, III, IV, V 
Dame invisible, see Espnt folet, d’Ouville. 
Dame medecin, Montfleury, IV 
Dame suivante, d’Ouville, II 
Dames vangees. Vise, IV, V 
Damon et Claris, see Pompe funkbre. 
Damon et Pythias, (3happuzeau, III. 
Danaides, Gonibauld, I, II, IV, V 
Danaus, Abeille, IV 
Danse devant lo rniiotr, Curel, I 
Daphnis, Caiidide, I 
Daphnis et Clot is, Tliullin, I 
Dane, Couronnement de, Boisrohert, I, 

II, III, IV, V 

Danus, Corneille, T, II, III; IV 
Daughters of Troy, see Troades, Euri- 
pides 

Daughters of Troy, see Troades, Seneca 

David, Montchrestien, I 

David combattant, Desmasures, I, V. 

Dibauchi, Baron, IV 

Dibora, Duclie, IV 

Didains amoureux, see Florante 

Didit, Dufresny, IV 

Defense de I’Ecole des femmes, see Guerre 
comique 

Difi entre Braqaemart et Oaillard, see 
Cartel 

De Fuel a vendrd, see Tia y Sobnna 
Dilie, Vise, III, IV 

Dihvrance d’Andromide, see Persienne, 
Diluge umversel, Picou, II, III 
Dimarate, Boyer, II, IV, V 
Demetrius, Aubrv, IV 
Dimitnus, Mort de, Boyer, II, III; 
IV; V. 

Dfmoente, Regnard, IV, V 
DSpart des comidiens, Dufresny, IV 
D^it amoureux, Moliire, II, II, 804; 

III, IV, V 

Diroute du Pharaon, Dancourt, IV. 
Dervis, Palaprat, IV 
Desoente de Mezzetin (Arlequin) aux 
Enfers, Regnard, IV 
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Desoente d’Orphie aua Enfers, Chapoton, 
I; II, III, V 

Desoente d’OrpMe aiix Enfers, L’Espine, 
Ch de, I 

Desd&n con el desdSn, Moreto, III 
Desespoir extravagant, Subligny, III 
Desgiiisez, Maupas, I 
Desmaise, Gillet de la Tessonene, II; 

III, V 

Desolation des filoux, Chevalier, III; 

IV, V 

Desolation des joueuses, Dancourt, IV, V. 
Destruction de Troye, Milet, II 
Deuil, Hauteroche, III, IV, V 
Deux Alcandies, Boisrohert, I, II, III. 
Deux Amis, Chevieau, II, V 
Deux Ailequtns, Lenoble, IV 
Deux Baiaides, see Met cure galant 
Deux pucelles, Eotrou, I, II, III, V. 
Deux Semblables, see Deux Alcandres 
Deux Sosies, Eotiou, I, II, III, IV, V 
Deux Viotimes, see Cyminde, d’Aubignac. 
Deux Victimes, see Cyminde, Colletet 
Devil’s Law Case, Webster, II 
Devineresse, Corneille, T, IV; V 
Diable boiteux, Dancourt, IV 
Diablerie de Chaumont, Jolibois, III, IV 
Diane, Montreux, I. 

Dtane, Rotrou, I 
Dictateur i omain, see Papyre 
Didon, Hardy, I , II ; II, 803 , III, 894 , V. 
Didon, Jodelle, II 
Didon, Souddry, I, II, III, V 
Didon, vraye, Boisrobert, I, II, III. 
Didon chaste, see Didon, vraye 
Di6iomhie, Gioto, I, V 
Dvff&rens Caracteies des femmes, see 
Vicillard couru 
Diocletian, d’Aigaliers, I 
Diocletian et Maximin, see Adieu du 
trone 

Dipne, Avre, III 
Discours tragique, Le Gras, IV 
Discreta cnamorada. III 
Disgrace des domestigues, Chevalier, III. 
Distrait, Regnard, IV, V 
Divertisements du Temps, III, 43G, IV, 
875, 984 

Divertissement, Legrand, 31 -A , IV. 
Divertissement, Vise, IV 
Divertissement royal, see Amants ma- 
gnifiques 

Divertissements de la comtesse de Pem- 
broc, see Polle Gageure 
Divorce, Champmesld, III, IV, V. 
Divorce, Regnard, IV, V 
Docteur amoureux, Le Vert, II; III; V. 
Docteur extravagant, II, 60S, IV, 506, 
508 

Docteur extravagant, see Comte de Roc- 
quefaeuilles 

Dom Bernard de Cabrhre, Rotrou, I; II. 
Dom Bertran de Cigarral, Corneille, T., 
II, III, IV, V 

Dom Brusquin, see Mary sans femme, 
Dom Cailos, Le Ffevre, IV 
Dom Carlos, Ximdnds, IV 


Dom Castagne, Potier de Morals, III 
Dom Cesar, Corneille, T , II , IV. 

Dom Guichot, see Dom Quixote 
Dominos, Dufresny, IV 
Dom Japhet d’Armdnie, Scarron, II, III; 
IV, V. 

Dom Lope de Cardone, Rotrou, I; II, III 
Dom Pascal, IV, 984 
Dom Pasquin, see Amhiqu comiqiie 
Dom Quixote, Guerin de Bouscal, I, II; 
III 

Don Beltran de Aragon, Lope, II 
Don Carlos, Otway, IV. 

Don Carlos, Schiller, IV 
Doncella de labor, Montavan, II. 

Donde hay agravios, Rofas, II 
Don Felix de Mendoce, Lesage, IV. 

Don Game de Navarre, Molifere, II, III; 
IV. V 

Don Juan, Moliere, I, II, III, IV, V. 
Don Lope de Cardona, Lope, II 
Don Sanche d’Arragon, Corneille, II, 
HI. Ill, 895, V 

Doi anise, Giidrin de Bouseal, I, II 
Dorimene, Le Comte, I 
Dorinde, Auvray, I, II 
Dortse, Hardy, I 
Dorothee, Rampale, I, III 
Dos A mantes del cielo, Calderon, II 
Double veuvage, Dufiesny, IV 
Dragone, see Merlin Dragon 
Dragons, see Merlin Dragon 
Drtade amoureuse, Troterel, I 
Due Commedie in Commedia, Andreini, 
.1 B, I 

Duel fantasque, Rosimond, III, V 
Duello d'amore e d'amicitia, see Erofilo- 
machia 

Duoi Fratclli Rivali, Della Porta, II. 
Dupe amoureuse, Rosimond, III, V 
Dupe de soi-mesme, Montfleury, IV 
Dupe de soy-mesme, see Dames vangids, 
Dynamis, Du Ryer, P, I, II; V 

Eaux de Bourbon, Dancourt, IV 
Eaux de Forges, Claveret, I , III 
Eaux de Pirmont Cliappuzeau, III, IV, 
V 

Eclipse, Dancourt, IV 
Ecole des cocottes, Armont et Gerbidon, 
III 

Ecole des cocus, Dorimond, III, V 
Ecole des femmes, Molidre, I, II, III, 
IV, V 

Ecole des filles, Montfleury, III, IV 
Ecole des jaloux, Montfleury, III; IV; 
IV, 983. 

Ecole dee mams, MoliSre, III; IV; IV, 
983; V. 

Ecolier de Salamanque, Scarron, II ; III. 
Bcuyer, Claveret, I; III, III, 895; V. 
Edouard, La Calprendde, II 
Ejemplo mayor, Mira de Amescua, II. 
Electra, Euripides, IV 
Electra, Sophocles, II; IV 
Eleotre, Ixmgepierre, IV; V. 

Electre, Pradon, IV, V. 
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Elmvre, Hardy, I, II, II, 803, V 
Elomtre hypocondie, Le Boulanger de 
Chalusaay, III, 337, 346-8 
Embarras de Godard, Vis4, III, V 
Emiarraa du dem&re du the&tre, Pala- 
prat, IV, V 

Embryon romain, Bernier de la Brousse, I 
Emtha, Groto, III 

Empenos de un acaso, Calderon, II, III 
Emptnques, Brueys, IV, V 
Encanto stn encanto, Calderon, III 
Enckantemens de ile>hn. Bee Dom 
Quixote 

Endimton, see Amours de Diane et d’En- 
dtmion 

Endymton, La Morelle, I 
Endymion, Pascal, Franfoise, III, V 
Enfans d’HSrodes, La Calprenede, II, V. 
Enfant prodigue de nostre Slide, see 
Bscoher libertin 

Enfants de Pans, see Pamille a la mode 
Enfer dwertissant, Sallcbray, II 
Enfer poetique, Vozon, I 
Enfer ridicule, Davoust, IV 
Engagemens du hazard, Corneille, T, II, 
III 

En la Vida todo ea uerdad y todo es men- 
tira, Calderon, II 
Enlivemens, Baron, IV, V 
Enlivement de Proserpine, Gillot, IV. 
Enliiiement d’Bdine, Lope, II 
Ennemis gdnireux, see Ecolier de Sale- 
manque 

Ennemy de la veitu, see Prosaute 
Ennemy des faux amts, see Ttmon 
Entre Bobos anda el juego, Rojas, II 
Ephistenne, Mainfray, I, V 
Bpiccene, Jonson, IV 
Epreuve, Dufresiiy, IV 
Engone, Desmaretz, II 
Engone, La Grange-Chancel, IV. 

Ero et Liandre, Gilbert, II, III 
Erofilomachia, Sforza d’Oddi, II 
Eromene, Marcassus, I 
Esbahis, Gr4vin, I 
Esoarbagnas, Moliire, III; IV, V 
Escharpe et le brasselet, see Eoeurs ja- 
louses 

Esclave couronnie, Bourzac, II 
Esclave gSnireuse, see Solvman, Jacquelin. 
Esclaves, see Captifs 
Escoher libertin, Chauvin, IV 
Escondido y la tapada, Calderon, IV 
Esoossotse, Montchrestien, I, II, IV 
Esouela de danzar, Navarrete y Ribera, 
III 

Esope, Lenoble, IV 

Esope, Fables d’, Boursault, III, IV, V. 
Esope & la oour, Boursault, III; IV, V 
Espdranoe gloneuse, Richemont Banche- 
reau, I 

Eapreuve amoureuse, see Soldat malgrS- 
luy 

Espnt de contradiction, Dufresny, IV , V. 
Espnt folet, d’Ouville, II; IV; IV, 984. 
Espnt follet, see Dame invisible, Haute- 
roche 


Esprit fort, Claveret, I, II; III, 893; V. 
Bspnts, Larivey, III, IV 
Essex, Boyer, II, IV, V 
Essex, Corneille, T, III; IV, V 
Essex, La CalprenMe, I, II; III; IV. 
Esther, Du Ryer, P , I, II; III, IV; V. 
Esther, Racine, I, II; IV, V 
Esther, Mardochie et Aman, F41icien Du 
Saint-Esprit, III 

Ete des coquettes, Dancourt, IV, V. 
Ethiopique, Gdnitav, I 
Etourdi, Moh&re, 11, III, IV, V. 
Bitdoxe, ScudSry, I, II, III, IV 
Euginie, Blessebois, IV, V 
Eugenie, Le Febvre, IV 
Eunuchus, Terence, III, IV; V 
Eunuque, La Fontaine, III, IV; V. 
Euriloche foudroyi, see XJlysse dans I’Isle 
de Cud 

Eunmedon, Desfontaines, II, III 
Europe, Desmaretz, II, III, III, 893 
Evangiles de Jisus-Chnst, see Tragidie 
sainte 

Examcn de mandos, Alarcdn, II 
Exil de Eeree, see Belle Policntte 
Extremes mouvements d'amour, see On- 
zelle 

Edchtas, pieux, Testard, III 

Facheux, Molifere, I, II, III, IV; IV, 
983, V 

Fagons du terns, see ilceurs du terns 
Famine d la mode. Dancourt, IV, V 
Fanfaion, see Capitan Matamore, Yin- 
table 

Fanny’s First Play, Shaiv, III 
Fantdme amoureux, Quinault, III 
Faramond, Lapouiade, III 
Farce de Francisquine, Tabarin, I. 

Farce des Jtossus, Descoinbes, I 

Fatale, Boissiii de Gallardon, I 

Faucon, Palaprat, IV 

Fausse Apparence, Scarron, II, III 

Fausse Coquette, Biancolelh, L, IV; V 

Fausse Prude, Lenoble, IV 

Fausse Prude, see Coquette, Baron 

Fausses Dettres, see Mchte, Corneille 

Fausses Viritez, d’Ouville, II, III 

Fausse Turquie, see Ecole des jaloux 

Faux Alexand? e, Scnrroii, III 

Faux Enchantements, see Devineressc 

Faux Gascon, Haisiii, J , IV 

Faux Donnetc homme, Dufresny, IV 

Faux Instinct, Dufresny, IV 

Faux Moscovites, Poisson, I, III, IV 

Faux Eoblcs mis au billon, see Ecuyer 

Faux sincere, Dufresny, IV 

Favory, Desjardins, III , IV , V 

Fidinc, Boyer, II, III, V 

Fies, Dancourt, IV, V 

Fies, Dufresny, IV 

Feint Alcibiade, Quinault, II, III. 

Feint Astrologue, Corneille, T , II , III. 
Feint Campagnard, Passerat, IV ; V. 
Feint NScromancien, see Illusion gro- 
tesque 

Feint Polonois, Hauterochc, III, IV, V. 
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FiUamhne, Hardy, I, IV 
Femme d’vntngues, Dancourt, IV, V 
Femme guerriere, Romagnesi, M -A , IV 
Femme tndustneuse, Donmond, III; V. 
Femme juge, Montfleury, I, III; IV, V 
Femme rusde ou tndustrieuse, see Femme 
industrieuse 

Femmes d la mode, see Bourgeoises d la 
mode 

Femmes coquettes, Poisson, III; IV, V 
Femmes savantes, Molifere, I, II; III; 
IV, V 

Femmes vertueuses, see Trompeurs trom- 
pez 

Feste de Chambor, see Pourceaugnac 
Feste de Venus, Boyer, II, III 
Festin de Pierre, Corneille, T , III, IV. 
Festin de Pierre, Donmond, III , V 
Festm de Piei re, see Don Juan 
Festin de Pierre, Villiers, I , III , V 
Festin de Pierre, nouveau, Rosimond, III , 
V 

FSte de village, Dancourt, IV, V 
Fetes de Thalie, La Font, III 
Fites nocturnes du Cours, Dancourt, IV. 
Fidalgo aprendiz, Melo, III 
Fidiliti reconnue, see Bellissante 
Fidelle Bergdre, Frenicle, I 
Fidelle Esalave, Vallee, III 
Fidelle Tromperie, Gougenot, I; II 
Filandre, Rotrou, I; II; II, 804; V 
Filippo, Alfleri, IV 
Fills de Scire, Pichou, I, II 
Fille Capitaine, Montfleury, III, IV, V 
Fille de bon sens, Palaprat, IV, V 
Fille Pr^cepteur, Legrand, M -A , IV 
Fille sage, docte et vertueuse, see Atde- 
nais, Mairet 

Fille savante, Fatouville, IV 
Filles errantes, Regnard, IV 
Fille supposie. La Grange-Chancel, IV. 
Fille Viceroy, Nanteuil, III, IV 
Filli di Sciro, Bonarelli, G , I ; II , III , V 
Fillis de Scire, Du Cros, I 
Fils criminel, see Festin de Pierre, Dori- 
mond 

Fils criminel, see Festin de Pierre, Vil- 
liers 

Fils desadvoui, Gufirin de Bouscal, I, II. 
Fils exile, Mouffle, II 
Fils naturel, Dumas, A , IV 
Fils supposi, Boyer, II, III; V. 

Fils suppose, Scudery, I, V 
Finette, see Famille d la mode 
Flatems trompez, see Timon 
Flatteur, Rousseau, J -B , IV, V 
Flavio et Juliette, see Femmes coquettes. 
Florante, Rotrou, I. 

Florentin, ChampmesU, IV; TV, 084; V. 
Floricc, Fassar, I 
Flonmonde, Rotrou, I; II, III 
Florivale et Oroade, Joyel, I 
Foire de Besons, Dancourt, IV, V. 

Foire de St Germain, La Pmelifere, I ; IV. 
Fotre St Germain, Dancourt, IV. 

Foire St Germain, Regnard, IV, V 
Foire St Laurent, Legrand, M -A , IV. 


Folie de Olidamant, Hardy, I. 

Folie de Turluptn, Hardy, I 

Folie du sage, Tristan I’Hermite, II, V. 

Folie d’Ysabelle, Hardy, I 

Folies amoureuses, Regnard, IV. 

Folies de Oard&nio, Pichou, I , II ; V. 
Folie Enchere, Dancourt, IV, V. 

Folie Gageure, Boisrohert, I; II; III, 
IV, V 

Folie Querelle, Subligny, III, IV 
Fonds perdu, see Notaire obligeant 
Fontaine de sapience, Biancolelli, L , IV. 
Fontanges, Perrault, IV 
Fontanges maltraities, Baron, IV 
Force du destin, Baro, I 
Force du sang, Brueys, IV 
Force du sang, Dancourt, IV. 

Force du sang. Hardy, I 
Forte Romaine, Vall4e, III 
Fossiles, Curel, I 

Fou de qualitS, see Fou raisonnable 
Fou raisonnable, Poisson, III, IV, V 
Fourbe, Lenohle, IV 
Fourbes heureux, Palaprat, IV 
Foux dwertissans, Poisson, III; IV; V. 
Frogmens de Moliere, Champmesl4, III; 
IV, V 

Francion, Gillet de la Tessonerie, II, 

III, V 

Franqois Spera, J. D C G , I 
Frayeurs de Crispin, Crosnier, IV 
Frigonde, Hardy, I; II 
Frire indisoret. Hardy, I 
Freres Ennemis, see TMbaide 
Frires nvaux, see dime 
Freres rivaux, Chevreau, II, V 
Funestes Amours de Belcar et Miliane, 
see Tyr et Sidon 

Fureur d’Astiages, see Cyrus triomphant. 
Furteuse Monomachie, see Cartel, 

Gabinie, Brueys, IV, V 
Galand doubli, Corneille, T , III. 

Galdn Fantasma, Calderon, III. 

Galans ridicules, Chevalier, III 
Galanteries du Due d’Ossonne, Mairet, I ; 
II. V 

Galantes vertueuses, Desfontaines, II 
Galant Jardinier, Dancourt, IV 
Galene du Palais, Corneille, I; II; III, 

IV, V 

Galimatias, Roziers Beaulieu, II 
Oalopea, Chiabrera, I 
Gargon insensible, see Bypolite, Gilbert 
Gargon sans conduite, Montfleury, IV 
Oardien de soy-mesme, Scarron, II, II, 
804; III; IV; V. 

Gazette, Dancourt, IV; V. 

Geloste fortunate del Prenoipe Rodrigo, 
Cicognmi, III 

Gendre de M Potner, Augier, III; IV. 
Ginireuse Allemande, Mareechal, I; IL 
Q6n6reuse Ingratitude, Quinault, III; 
IV; V. 

GinSreux Ennemis, Boisrobert, I; III. 
Gdn&rositS chrestienne, see Natalie 
Ginirositi d’ Alexandre, see Porus, Boyer. 
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Q6n6roa%H d’Alexandre, see TimooUe, 
Morel 

Ginirosite d’amour, see CSlidie 
Geneve dihvrie, Chappuzeau, ill. 
Oenemive, Avre, III 
Qenevre, Billard, I 

Gens&nc, Deshouli^res, II; IV; V, 87. 
GejiMhomme de la Beauce, Montfleury, 
III, IV 

GenUlhomme guespin, Visd, III ; IV ; IV, 
983, V 

Geolter de soy-mesme, see Jodelet prince. 
George Dandm, Mohfere, III, IV, V. 
Germamo C6sar, Griguette, II, IV 
Germamcus, Boursault, IV, V. 
Germamcus, Colonia, IV 
Germamcus, Pradon, IV, V 
Gisippe, Hardy, I , II 
Gita, Pichantrl, IV, V 
Gigantomaohte, Hardy, I; V. 

Gillette, Troterel, I, V 
Gloneax Jubtli de mtlle ans de Swint 
Lambert, Coret, IV 

Gorron de Salamanca, see Obligados y 
Ofendtdos 

Goutte, Laffemas, I 

Grace tnomphante, see Conversion de St 
Paul. 

Grand Alexandre, see Porus, Boyer 
Grand Alexandre, see Alexandre, le grand. 
Grand Benest, Brdcourt, III, V 
Grand Clovis, L’Hiritier Nouvelon, III 
Grande Journie des machines, see De- 
scente d’Orphie aux Enfers, Chapoton. 
Grande Pastorale, see Amantes 
Grand Magus, La Motte, III 
Grand Turc, see Eoole des jaloux 
Grapinian, see Arlequin Procureur 
Gnsettes, Champmesli, III, IV; V. 
Grandeur, Palaprat, IV, V. 

Grumbler, Goldsmith, IV 
Guarda de si mismo, see Alcaide de si 
mismo 

Guardar y Guardarse, Lope, IV 
Guaston de Foyx, Billard, I , II, 803 
Guerre comigue. La Croix, Philippe, III 
Quemer repenty, Leclerc, I 
Guillaume d’Aquitaine, Troterel, I, 103, 
679, V 

Guinguette de la finance, Dancourt, IV. 

Guisien, Beliard, I 

Gustaphe, Benserade. I; II; IV; V 

Badriana, Groto, II 

Hamlet, Shakespeare, I, II, HI, IV, V. 
Hector, Montchrestien, I 
Hector, Sconm, IV. 

Hecuba, Euripides, II; IV 
Henry V, Shakespeare, I. 

Henry le grand, Billard, I; II. 
HSraclides, Brie, IV. 

Heraclides, Euripides, IV 
Hiraolius, Corneille, II; III; IV; V. 
Hercule, La Tuillerie, IV; V. 

Hercule, Pr4vost, I 

Hercule, Dessein . de la naissance d’, 
Rotrou, II, 263, 719, III; V. • 


Hercule, Mart d’, Dancourt, IV 
Hercule et Omphale, Palaprat, IV, V. 
Hercule funeax, L’H4ritier Nouvelon, II. 
Hercule mouranl, Rotrou, 1; II, III; 
IV; V 

Hercules, Amours du grand Mainfray, 
I, IV 

Hercules furens, Euripides, I, II. 
Hercules furens, Seneca, I , II 
Hercules CEtaeus, Seneca, I; II 
Hiritier imaginaire, Nanteuil, III, IV; 
V 


Heritier ridicule, Searron, II; III, IV. 
Hermano honrado, Lope, II 
Herm&nigilde, La Calprenide, II , III ; V. 
Hermenigilde, Olivier, II; III, 896 
Hermenigildus, Caussin, II, III 
Hermog^e, Desfontaines, II. 

Hermosa Alfreda, Lope, II. 

Hermosa Esther, Lope, I 
Hernani, Hugo, II, IV 
Herodes Infanticida, Heinsius, II; III. 
H&ros des romans, see Infante Salicogue 
Hires tres-chrestien, Olry de Loriande, 
III 

Heure du berger, Champmesl4, III, IV. 
Heureuse Ambition, see Gustaphe 
Heureuse Bergere, see Lycons and Prin- 
cesse 

Heureuse Constance, Rotrou, I, II 
Heureuse Feinte, see Vtetllard amoureux, 
Heureuse Inconstance, Passar, I 
Heureuses Adventures, Le Hayer du 
Perron, I, II. 

Heureuses Infortunes, Bernier de la 
Brousse, 1, V 

Heureuse Tronipene, see Pyrandre et 
Lisimene 

Heureux Accident, Passerat, IV; V 
Heureux Deguisement, Hansuet, IV. 
Heureux Disespiri, C A de C , I ; V 
Heureux Evenement des oracles, see Ha- 
mssement de Flonsc 
Heureux Infortuni, sec Coups d’amour. 
Heureux Kaufrage, Rotrou, I, II, V. 
Hippolyte, Bidar, IV 
Hippolyte, Gamier, I , IV 
Hippolyte, La Pincliere, I, II 
Hippolyte, Mart d’, Segrais, III 
Hippolytus, Euripides, I, II, III, IV; V, 
Hippolytus, Seneca, I, II, HI, IV 
Htstoire pastoriale, Sainct Andrd, II 
Holande malade, Poisson, III, V 
Hombre pobro todo es trazas, Calderon, 
HI 


Somme d bonne fortune, Baron, IV, V. 
Somme de paille, see Avare duppi 
Sonrado Hermano, see Hermano honrado 
Sorace, d’Aigaliers, I 
Wnm-a.ne Corneille. I. II. HI: IV: IV, 


983, V 

Hortensio, Pieeolomini, II; III. 

Hospital des faus, Beys, I; H; III; III, 


893, V 

Humbertus, Gody, I 

Huon de Bordeaux, Gilbert, II; III 

Hydaspe, Chevreau, II. 
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Hylas, Inoonstancea d’, Mareschal, I; 

II, IIIj V 

Bypermnestre, Eiupeirous, IV 
Bypocondre, Rousseau, J -B , IV 
Bypocondrmque, Rotrou, I ; III , V 
Bypohte, Gilbert, II, III, IV, V 

Ibralitm, Scudery, I, II, III, IV, V. 
Idotdtre converiy, see Gajan 
lie d’Alcine, Eegnard, IV 
Illusion comique, Corneille, I, II, III, 

V 

Illusion grotesque, Neel, IV 
lUustre Amalazonthe, Ilesfontaines, II. 
Illustie Baisa, see Ibiahim 
Illustre Berger, Poirier, II. 

Illustre Comedien, Desfontaines, II, V 
Illustre Corsaiie, Mairet, II, III 
Illustre Disespere, see Caton, Mart de. 
Illustre Olympic, see Saint Alexis 
Illustre Philosophe, La Chapelle (nun), 
III 

Illustre Piiate, see Eurimcdon 
Illustres Enncmia, Corneille, T, III 
Illustres Foils, Beys, I, II, III, IV, V. 
It ne faut jui ci de i len, Itiusset, IV 
Imitables Amours de Tliioys et de Carite, 
see Beatitude 

Imp&naux et Bolicmea, Coppde, I. 
Important, see Impoitant de Cour 
Important de Cour, Brueys, IV, V. 
Impromptu, Vivonne, IV 
Impromptu de Gamison, Danoourt, IV: 

V 

Impromptu de VUostel de Condi, Mont- 
fleury, II, III 

Impiomptu de Suresnes, Dancourt, IV 
Impromptu de Versailles, Molifere, I; II, 

III, IVj V 

Impuissanee, Veronneau, I, III 
Inavvertito, Barbieri, III 
Incests suppose. Hardy, I, II 
Inceste suppose, La Caze, II, III, V 
Inconnu, Corneille, T, IV, V 
Inoonnue, Boisrobert, I, II, III 
Inoonstance punie, Doriinond, III , V 
Inconstance punie. La Croix, C S de, I, 
III, V 

Indegonde, Montauban, II; III, V 
Indian Emperowr, Dryden, V 
Indienne amoureuse, Du Roclier, I 
Indiseret, Voltaire, IV 
Ines de Cash o. La Motte-Houdart, IV 
Infante Saltcoque, Brdcourt, III 
Infidele Confidente, Picliou, I, 11,803, V. 
Inftdeles fideles, Calianthe, I 
Injustice punie, Du Teil, II, IV 
Innocence descouuerte, see Marfilte 
Innocence reconnue, see Genevieve, Avre. 
Innocence reconnue, see Soupira de Sifroi, 
Innocens coupables, Brosse, II. 

Innocente Infidiliti, Rotrou, I, II; V. 
Innocent Exile, Provais, II 
Innocent malheureux, Grenaille, II 
Ino et Milicerte, La Grange-Chancel, IV j 

InterBase, Sccchi, II, III 


Intiressi, see La Bapiniire. 

Intrigue des acadimies, see Joueuse 
dupcc 

Intrigue des carosses, Chevalier, III; 
III, 895, IV, V. 

Intrigue des Filous, L’Bstoile, C de, II; 
III, V 

Intrigues amoui eases, Gilbert, II , III , V. 
Intrigues d’Arlequin, Bordelon, IV 
Intrigues de la lottene. Vied, III ; IV ; V. 
Intrigues de la Vieille Tour, Du Perche, 
III, IV, V 

Intrigues des hotelleries, see Filles er- 
rant es 

Invisible, see Dame invisible, Eauteroche. 
Ion, Euripides, IV 

Iphigeneia at Aulis, Euripides, II , IV , V 
Iphigeneia in Tauns, Euripides, II, IV, 

V 

Iphiginie, Le Clerc, II , IV ; V 
Iphig&nie, Racine, I, II, III, IV, V. 
Iphigenie, Rotrou, I, II, IV, V 
Iphiginte, see Pylade et Oreste 
Iphiginie en Tauride, Racine, IV, V. 
Iphis et I ante, Benserade, I, II. 

Ipocnto, Aretino, III 
Irene, Basset, III 
Ins, Coign£e de Bourron, I; II 
Irrisolu, Destouches, IV 
Isaac, Rosier, I 
Isabelle, Ferry, I. 

Isabelle midecin, Patouville, IV 
Isohte, La Tour, I 
Israel affligi, Vallin, II 

Jacob, La Poujade, I 
Jalouse d'elle-mCme, Boisrobert, I; II, 
III, V 

Jalousie du Barbouilli, Moliiie, III; V. 
Jaloux, Baron, IV; V 
Jaloux, see Cuneux Impertinent 
Jaloux, IV, 442 

Jaloux disabusi, Campistron, IV 
Jaloux endormy, see Cadenats 
Jaloux honteux, Dufresny, IV 
Jaloux invisible, Brecourt, III, V 
Jaloux sans sujet, Beys, I, V 
Janin, Millet. I 

Jeanne d’Angleterre, La Calprenfede, II, 

V 

Jeanne de Naples, Magnon, II, III; IV; 

V 

Jeplite, Boyer, II, IV, V. 

Jephti, Brinon, I 
Jephte, Venel, IV 
Jeplites, Buchanan, I; IV. 

Jisus-Ohnst, Coppde, I 
Jeune Bergere, see Lisimine, Boyer. 
Jeune Celimene, II, 594, III, 387 
Jeune Insimine, see Lisimbne, Boyer. 
Jeune Marvus, Boyer, II; III; IV; V 
Je voua prens sans verd, ChampmesId, 
IV; V. 

Joas, Mort de. La Grange-Chancel, IV. 
Jodelet, Feinte Itort de, Brdcourt, II; 
III; V 

Jodelet Astrologue, d’Ouville, II. 
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Jodelet Duelliste, see Jodelet soufflet6. 
Jodelet maitre, Scarron, I, II, III, IV, 

V 

Jodelet prxnce, Corneille, T , II , III , IV; 

V 

Jodelet souffleti, Scarron, II, III, III, 
806 

Jonathas, Duch6, IV 
Jorqiienay, Girard, E , III. 

Josaphat, D L T, II 
Josaphat, Magnon, II; IV 
Joseph, Genest, IV, V 
Joseph vendu par ses freres, P4cliantr4, 
IV 

JosuS, Nancel, I 
Joueur, see Ghevalter Joueur 
Jouevr, Regnard, IV; V 
Joueurs, Champmeall, III; IV, V 
Joueuse, Dufresny, IV 
Joueuse dupee, Tja, Forge, III, IV, V 
Jovten, Coloma, IV 
Juana de Ndpoles, Lope, III 
Juba, Campistron, IV; V 
Juba, Coloma, IV 
Jud%th, Bouvot, II 
Judtth, Boyer, II; IV; V 
Judith et Holophernes, Felicien Du Saint- 
Esprit, III 

Juex en au causa, Lope, III 
Juge de soy mesme, see Amour fan- 
tasque 

Jugement d’amour, see Corine 
Jugement d'ApoUon, Pradon, IV 
Jugement de Job et d’Vrante, Bertaut, 
III; IV 

Jugement de Nostre-Seigneur, Sainte- 
Colombe, II 

Jugement de PAris, Leclerc, III 
Jugement de Pans, Sallebray, II, III, V 
Jugement de Thiodonc, see Fils desad- 
vove 

Jugement Aquitable de Charles le Hardy, 
Mareschal, I, II, III, 896, IV 
Jugurtha, see Adherbal 
Jugurtha, Pechantre, IV, V 
Juives, Gamier, I, 11, III, 894 
Jule Antoine, Deshouli^res, IV, V, 87 
Jumeaux Martirs, Saint-Balmon, 11, III 
Jupiter et Sdmili, Boyer, II; III, III, 
896, IV, V. 

Justice d’amour, Borde, I 

King Lear, Shakespeare, IV 

Lacbnes, Montchrestien, I, II 
Lady from the Sea, Ibsen, II 
Lady of Lyons, Bulwer, IV 
Lances de amor y fortuna, Calderon, III 
Laodamie, Bernard, IV, V 
Laodioe, Corneille, T, II, III, IV, V 
La Bapmtbre, Robbe, IV; V, 132 
La Rissole et Merlin, see Mercure galant, 
Laura peraeguida, Lope, II 
Laure persioutde, Rotrou, I; II; III; 
IV; V. 

Liandre et H&ron, La Selve, I 
Ldgataire umversel, Regnard, III, IV. 

■ 13 


Leucoste, Hardy, I 
Ley ejccutada, Lope, I 
Libertine, Shaduell, III 
Ltgdamon et Lidias, Scuddry, I; II. 
Lindo Don Diego, el, Moreto, V. 

Lionnes pauires, Augier, II; III. 
Lisandre et Caliste Du Ryer, P, I; II; 
IV 

JAsette, III, 803-4 
Ltsimaohus, Brueys, IV 
Lisimene, see Pyrandre et Lisimine, 
Lisimene, Boyer, II, III 
Lizimbne, Coste, 6 de, I, HI. 

Locos de Valencia, Lope, I 
Lo Fingido Verdadero, Lope, II. 

Lo que puede la aprehension, Moreto, III. 
Lotene, Caillet, IV. 

Lotene, Dancourt, IV 
Lot supposS, Dufresny, IV. 

Lottene de Scapm, Bordelon, IV; V. 

Lourdaut, Brie, IV 

Lubin, Poisson, III, IV, V 

Lucellc, Le Jars, I 

Luoiane, Bendsin, I; II 

Lucidor, Chnpelain, II 

Luerbee, Du Ryer, P , I ; II ; HI ; V. 

Luerbee, Hardy, I, II, III, 803. 

Lucresse romaine, Chevreau, II; V, 
Lucrezia, Deldno, II. 

Lycons, Bazire, I 

Lydie, Dumas, I 

Lyncbe, Abeille, IV, V 

Lysis et Hespbne, Qumault, III. 

Macbeth, Shakespeare, II. 

Machabbe, Virey, I 
Machabies, Audibert, I 
Madame Ailus, Dancourt, IV. 
Mademoiselle de Sgay, see Marthe Le 
Bayer 

Madonte, Auvrav, I, II 
Madonthe, La Charnays, I 
Magic de Mascanlle, see Divertisemenis 
du Temps 

Magic sans magie, Lambert, III, V 
Maison de campagne, Dancourt, IV, V. 
Maison de campagne, see Heureux Acci- 
dent 

Maistre etoiirdi, see Amant indiscret 
Maitre Ai Icquin, Romagnesi, M -A , IV. 
Mattie Valet, see Jodelet maitre 
Malade d’amour, see Stratonice, Brosse 
Malade imaginaire, Moliere, I, II, III, 
IV, V 

Malade imaginaire, la, see Malade sans 
maladic 

Malade sans maladie, Dufresny, IV , V 
Malades qui sc portent bien, see Dbsola- 
tion des ftloiir 
Mal-Assortis, Dufresny. IV 
Mandragola, Machiavelli, IV. 
Mandragore, Rousseau, J -B , IV. 

Manlie, Nogueres, III 

Manlius, Desjardins, II; III, IV; V. 

Manlius, La Fosse, IV; V. 

Manlius Torquatus, Faure, III 
Man’s the Master, Davenant, II. 
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Maro-Awtmne, Gamier, I; II; II, 804 
Maro-Antotne, Mairet, I, II; III, 893; 
IV; V 

Marchand duppS, Fatomille, IV 
Marchand ridicule, Gillot, IV 
Marcus Vurtius, Coppee, I 
Marfihe, Auvray, Jean, I 
Marguerite dr France, Gilbei t, II , III , V 
Manage d’Alexandre, see Roxane 
Manage d’amour, Du Ryer, Isaac, I 
Manage de Baclius, Viafi, III , IV 
Manage de Cambyse, Quinault, II, III 
Manage de Fine-Epicr, Sainte-Marthe, 
III 

Manage de la Revne de Monomatapa, 
BeMsle, IV 

Manage de Rien, Montfleury, III 
Manage de Tite, see Aricidie 
Manage d’Orphee, see Descents d’Orphie 
aux Enfers, L’Espine 
Manage d’Orphee et d’Eundtee, see De- 
scents d’Orphee aux Enfers, Chapoton 
Manage dv Cid, Cheireau, II, V 
Manage fait et lompu, Dufresny, IV 
Manage force, Mohfere, II, III, IV, V 
Manage sans manage, llareel. III 
Manages inopinis, Caillet, IV 
Manamne, Hardy, I, II, V 
Marians, Tiistan I’Hermite, I, II, III, 
IV, V 

Marta Stuart, Schiller, IV 
Marido hace mujer, Hendoza, III, V 
Ifone Stuard, Boursault, IV, V 
Mane Stuard, Regnanlt, II, IV. 

Mane Stuart, Tronchin, II 
Man infidile, see Appat ences trompeuses, 
Hauteroehe 

Man retiouvi, Dancouit, IV, V 
Mans en bonnes f attunes Etienne, III 
Mans infidcles. Vise, III, IV 
Marmol de Felisatdo, Lope, I, II 
Marques dc Alfarache, Lope, III 
Marques del Ciqarral, Solorzano, II 
Marquis Baliutier, see Apres-SoupS des 
auherges 

Marquis de la Rotonde, Desaci, HI 
Marquis friands, see Costeaur 
Mat quit Paysan, see Sot ton jours sot 
Marquis ridicule, see Aniant ridicule 
Marquis ridicule, Rcarron, II, III, IV 
Martlie Le Haver, Blessebois, IV 
Martin Braillarf, see Ttigaudin 
Martyrs de Sainct Glair, see Fils exili 
Martyrs dr Sainte Justine et de Saint 
Cypricn, see Saints Amants 
Martyrs dc Sainte TJtsule, Yvernaud, III 
Martyte de Saint Genest, see Illustre 
Gomidim 

Martyre de Saint Sdbastien, Jesus Maria, 
III 

Martyre de Saint Vincent, Boissin de 
Gallardon, I. 

Martyre des S8. Innocens, Jesus Maria, 
III 

Mary sans femme, Montfleury, III 
Matrons d’Ephbse, see Arlequin Pro- 
cureur 


Manx sans remedes, Vis4, III, V 
Mauzolee, Maieschal, I, II 
Maaimian, Corneille, T , III 
Mayorazqo figura, Soldrzano, II. 

Mayor Imposible, Lope, III; IV 
Mayor Monstruo, Calderon, II 
Medea, Dolce, II 
Medea, Euripides, I, II 
Medea, Seneca, I, II 
Medecin malgtd lui, Moli6re, I, II, III, 
IV, V 

Medecin par force, see Mddecin malgrd 
lui 

Medectns, see Amour Midecin 
Midecins lengez, see Elomire hypocondre 
MMecin volant, Boursault, III 
Medecin volant, Mohfere, III 
Midee, Corneille, I, II, III. IV, V 
MMie, Longepierre, II, IV, V 
MHeagre, Benserade, I, II, IV, V 
Meleagre, Hardy, I, II 
Meleaqte, La Grange-Chancel, IV, V 
Meliane, Cioisao, III 
M&iceite, Moliere, III, IV, V 
MMite, Corneille, I, II, II, 804, III; 

III, 894, IV, V 
Milite, see Bihnde 
Melize, Du Eoclier, I 
Menaechmi, Plautus, I, II, III, IV 
Minechmes, Regnard, IV 
Mdnechmes, Rotrou, I, II, III, IV 
Menteui, Corneille, I, II, III, IV, V 
Menteurs gut ne mentent point, see 

Nicandres 

Mentiiosa Verdad, Villegas, III 
Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare, V 
Mercure, see Mercure galant 
Mercure galant (Comddie sans titre), 
Boursault, III; IV, V 
Mine coquette, Quinault, III, IV, V. 
Mere coquette, Vis6, III, V 
Mere ndiculc, Montfort, IV 
Merlin Deserteur, Dancourt, IV, V. 
Merlin Dragon, Desmares, N , II , III ; 

IV, V 

Merlin Gascon, Raisin, J., IV, V 
Merlin peintre, La Tuillerie, IV 
Merope, Torelli, IV. 

Merovee, Billard, I. 

Mdtempsycose des amours, Dancourt, IV 
Mezzetin Grand Sophy de Perse, Delosme 
de Monchesnay, IV 
Miles qlorwsus, Plautus, I; II; III 
Mirad a qui&n alabdis, Lope, I 
Mira me, Desmaretz, I, II, V 
Miroir de I'union belgique, Lancel, I 
Miroir des veuves, Heyns, I 
Misanthrope, Mohfere, I; II, III, IV; 
IV, 984; V. 

Mithridate, Racine, II; III; IV, V. 
Mithndate, Mart de. La Calprenfede, 1; 
II; IV, V 

Mocedades del Cid, Castro, II. 
Mocedades del duque de Osuna, Monroy 
y Silva, I 

Mceurs du terns. Saint- Yon, IV, V. 
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Momtes d’Egypte, see Suite de la Fotre 
St Germain 

3/011 na Vanna, Maeterlinck, II, IV 
Monsieur Alphonse, Dumas, A , IV. 
Montezume, Ferrier, IV, V 
3fort amoureux, see Hypocondriaque 
Mart burlesque, Les Isles le Bas, Hi 
Morti vivi, Slorza d’Oddi, II, III. 

Morts meant s, d’Ouville, II 
Mort mvant, Boursault, III, V 
Moscovite, Canu, I 
Mostellaria, Plautus, III; IV, V 
ilfots a la mode, Boursault, IV, V 
Moulin de Javelle, Dancouit, IV 
Muertos vivos, Lope, III 
Muerto vivo, Paredes, III 
Muet, Palaprat, IV, V 
Mustapha, Belin, II, IV 
Mustapha, Orrery, V. 

Mustapha, Mart de, see Solyman, Mairet. 
Myrtil et Milicerte, Guerin, N, III, IV 
Myrtillo, Andreini, Isabella, I 

Naifuetez ohampestres, see Nopces de 
Vaugirard 

Naissance d’Amadis, Begnard, IV, V 
Naissance du monde, see Criaiion du 
monde. 

Natalie, Hontgaudier, III 
Naufragu) prodigtoso, Lope, I 
Negligent, Dufresny, IV, V 
Niron, Mort d», Pdchantr^, IV, V. 

Niais de Sologne, Baisin, J , IV 

Ni amor se libra, Calderon, III 

Nicandres, Boursault, III, IV 

Nicomede, Corneille, I, II, III, IV, V 

Niobd, Frdnicle, I, V 

Nitetis, Desjardins, III 

Niiocns, Du Ryer, P., I, II •, III, IV, V 

Nitocris, La Tuillerie, IV, V 

Noble imaginaire, see Riche Mdcontent 

Nobles de province, Haiiteroclie, III, IV, 

No hay amigo para amigo, Bojas, III, 
806 

No hay burlas, Calderon, III 
No hay peer sordo, Tirso de Molina, II, 
III, 890. 

No hay ser padre, Bojas, I, II 
Nopce de village, Brdcourt, III ; V 
Nopce interrompue, Dufresny, IV , V 
Nopces de Vaugirard, Discret, II, III, V 
No siempre lo peor, Caldeion, III 
No son todos ruisenores, Lope, I 
Nostre-Dame de Oambron, Coppce, I; 11. 
Notaire obligeant, Dancourt, IV, V 
Nouveau Marid, see Ambigu comique 
Nouveautd, Legrand, III. 

Nouvelle Stratonice, Du Fayot, III 
Nouvellistes, Hauteroclie, III, IV 
Nouvellistes de IMle, Dancourt, IV 
Nuevo Pitdgoras, Du Perron de Castera, 
III. 

Nwt vdnitienne, Musset, I 

Obligados y Ofendidos, Bojas, III. 
Ooasi&n perdida, Lope, I 


Occasions perducs, Eotrou, I; II. 

Ociaiia, Seneca, IV 

CEdipe, Corneille, I, II, III; V. 

(Edipe, Prciost, I 

CEdipe, Talleniant des B£aux, II 

(Edtpe, Voltaire, I, II 

(Edtpua, Seneca, I 

(Edipus rex, Sophocles, II, IV, V 

Olimpia, Della Porta, III 

Ombre de Moliere, Brdcourt, III, IV, V. 

Ombie de son rival, Crosmer, IV 

Ombre du Comte de Gormas, Chillac, II. 

Omphalle, Grandchamp, I 

Op&ra, les, Saint-Evremond, III, IV, V. 

Op&ra de campagne, Dufresny, IV 

Opdra de village, Dancourt, IV, V 

Opirateur Barry, Dancourl^ IV, V 

Opiniatre, Brueys, IV. 

Orante, Seudiry, I 

Orest e, II, 504, Le Clerc, IV. 

Oreste et Pilade, La Grange-Chancel, IV ; 

Orestes, Euripides, IV 
Originaux, D L. M , IV 
Omelle, Chabrol, I. 

Ormisda, Zeno, II 
Oromazes, Cadet, II 
Oroondate, Gufirin de Bouscal, I; II 
Oroondate, Manage d’, Magnon, II, IV; 

Oropaste, Boyer, II, III; V 
Orphise, Desfontaines, II, III 
Osman, Tristan I’Hermite, II; III; IV, 

Osmar, Mot t du grand, see Osman 
OstOTius, Pure, III 
Othello, Shakespeare, II 
Othon, Corneille, III, IV, V 
Othon, Mort d’, Belin, IV. 

Ottone, Ghirardelli, III 
Ottone, Manzoni, L , III. 

Oubheux, Perrault, IV 
Ouierture du theatre . . . du Palais Owr- 
dinal, see Mirame 
Ozmin, Hardy, I 

Pacifique, Sainte Vertu, III. 

Palacio confuso, II, G83 
Palemon, Fremcle, I, V 
Paline, Boisrobert, I, II. 

Palinice, Bnyssiguier, I, V 
Pancrace, Chasteauneuf, III 
Pandoste, Hardy, I 
Pandosie, La Serre, I 
Pandgynque de VEcole des femmes, Bo- 
binet. III 
Panthfe, Billard, I 
Panthie, Durval, I, II 
Panthee, Hardy, I, II 
Panthee, Tristan I’Hermite, I, II, IH; 
V 

Panurge, Montauban, III, IV; V. 
Papyre, Mareschal, I; II; HI; V. 
Paraitre, Donnay, III. 

Parasite, Tristan I’Hermite, III 
Pareado en la corte, Moreto, IV 
Parfmts Bergers, Croisille, I; II. 
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Pansien, ChampmeBl^, III , IV ; V. 
Panstenne, Becque, II, IV 
Partatenne, Dancourt, IV, V 
Pamcide punt, see Alexandre 
Part&tite, Hardy, I, III, 894 
Parthinie, Baro, I, II 
Parttsan duppe, see Btohe M^content. 
Pastthee, Troterel, I 
Pasquin et Marforto, Dufresny, IV 
Passion, Gronizel, III, 393, IV, 984 
Passions 6gar4es, Richemont Banchereau, 
I, III 

Pasteur fdelle, Giraud, I 
Pastorale, Caillet, IV 
Pastorale, Menard, F , I 
Pastorale comique, Molifere, III 
Pastor fido, Guarini, I, II, III, IV, V. 
Pattes de mouclie, Sardou, IV, 231; V, 
154 

Pausamas, Quinault, III, IV, V 
Pedagogue amoureux, Chevalier, III, IV. 
Pedant ]Oue, Cyrano de Bergerac, II, 
III, IV, V 

Pilenn amoureux, Claveret, I 
Pelerine amouieuse, Rotrou, I, II; III; 
V 

Pellegnna, Bargagli, I 
Penelope, Genest, IV, V 
Pentimento amoroso, see DtSromine 
Peor es hurgallo, Coello, III 
Peor esta que estaba, Calderon, II, III. 
Pbre avancieux, see Belle Plaideuse 
Pericles, Shakespeare, I 
Perro del hortelano, Lope, III 
Pers4e et Dim4trius, Corneille, T, III, 
IV 

Perseenne, Boissm de Gallardon, I 
Perseo, Lope, I 
Persians, iEsohylua, IV 
Perside, Desfontaines, II, IV 
Perthante, Corneille, I, II, III; III, 
895, IV, V 

Pesame de la viuda. III 
Pesclicuis illustres, Marcassus, I, II 
Petit Homme de la foire, Raisin, J , IV 
Phaeton, Boiirsanlt, IV ; V 
Phaeton, L’Hermite, J -B , II 
Phalante, Gnlaut, I; II 
Phalante, La Calprenede, I, II 
Phantosme, Nicole, C , III 
Phasma, Menander, IV 
Phedre, Racine, I, II, III; IV, V 
Phedre et Hippolyie, Pradon, IV, V. 
Phldre et llippolyte, see Phhdie 
Phinix, Delosme de Monchesnay, IV 
Phtlandre et Matisee, Gihoiii, I 
Philaniie femme d'Bippolyte, Rouillet, 
IV 

Philarchie des Dteux, Oudincaii, I. 
Philine, La Morelle, I ; III 
Philipin sentinelle, Sdvigny, IV. 
Philippin prince, see Oardien de soy- 
mesme 

Philis, Chevalier, I. 

Philistee, Troterel, I, V 
PhilocUe et Tiliphonte, see T4l6phonte, 
Gilbert 


Phocion, Campistron, IV; V 
Phoenician Maidens, Euripides, III. 
Phoenician Maidens, Seneca, III 
Phormio, Teience, III. 

Phraarte, Hardy, I 
Phraate, Campistron, IV, V. 

Pierre philosophale, Corneille, T., IV ; V. 
Pintor de su deshonra, III. 

Pipeurs, see Femmes coquettes 
Pirame, Pradon, IV, V 
Place royale, Claveret, I 
Place royale, Corneille, I, II; III, 894, 
V 

Plaideurs, Racine, I, II, III, IV, V 
Plaintes du Palais, Denis, IV ; V 
Plautus Silvanus, Mart de, see Victime 
d’Estat 

Poder venoido, Lope, I. 

Poenulus, Plautus, III. 

Poete basque, Poisson, III, IV, V. 
Policandre et Basolte, Du Vieuget, I 
Polichinel Cohn Maillar, Gillot, IV 
Polichinel grand turque, Gillot, IV. 
Policrate, Boyer, II, III, V 
Pohente, Boyer, II, III, V 
Policritte, see Belle Policritte 
Polietto, Bartolommei, II 
Polixene, La Fosse, IV, V. 

Polyeucte, Corneille, I, II, III, III, 
893, IV, IV, 983, V 
Polymnesfe, Genest, IV, V. 

Polyxbne, Behourt, I * 

Polyxene, Billard, I 
Pompbe, Chaulmer, II. 

Pompie, Coineille, I, II, III, III, 893, 
IV, V 

Pompe funbbre, Dalibray, I 
Pompeia, Campistron, IV, V. 

Porcie, Gamier, II, 803 
Porcic romaine, Boyer, II. 

Portrait, Dufiesny, IV 
Portrait du peintre, Boursault, III. 
Portugais infortunis, Chrestien dee Croix, 
I, IV 

Porus, Boyer, II, III, V. 

Poi us, see Alexandre, le grand 
Pourceaugnac, Moliere, III, IV, V 
Precaution inutile, Fatouville, IV 
Piecaution inutile, see Ecole des oocus, 
Precteuses ridicules, Molifere, I, II, III; 
IV, V 

Prbtieuses, vdritables, Somaize, III 
Pretieuses ridicules, Somaize, III 
Prince oorsaire, Scarron, II, III, V 
Ptince digitise, Scudfery, I, II; II, 804; 

III, III, 894, V 
Prince fugitif, Baro, I; II 
Piince Hermogbne, see Hermogbne 
Prince jaloux, see Don Oaroie de Navarre 
Pnnee reconnu, see ThSsie, Da Serre 
Prmoe ritably, Guferin de Bouscal, I ; II , 
III 

Princes reconnus, see Milvse. 

Princesse, Bazire, I; V 

Prmcesse de Olives, Boursault, IV ; V 

Pnneesse d’ Elide, Molifere, III; IV, V 
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Pnnoesse malheureuse, see Pandoste, La 
Serve 

Pnnces victorieux, Borfie, I 
Pnse de Brunsune, Nanteuil, III, IV, 
984 

Pnse de Marsilly, see Denude 
Prus de I’Arguebuse, Dancoiirt, IV 
Prooes de la Femme juge, Moiitfleury, III 
Procez des Prdtieuses, Soniaize, III 
Proons, Hardy, I 
Progrea de Martel, see Champ 
Prom Mon, Mort du grand, see Belle 
PoUcntte 

Promenade de Saxnt-Glond, see Bour- 
geotse 

Promenades de Pans, Mongin, IV 
Prosante, Maserfi, III 
Proserpvne, Claveret, I, II, III 
Provoked Wtfe, Vanbrugh, IV 
Prude du temps, Palaprat, IV, V 
Pryam, Berthrand, I. 

Psamm&nite, Montbesnards, I 
Pseudolus, Plautus, IV 
Psychi, Geliot, I 
Psyche, Molifere, III, IV, V 
Psyohe de milage, Guerin, N , IV 
Ptolomie, Charenton, III 
Pucelle d’Orl&ans, d’Aubignae, I, II, V 
Pucelle d’Orleans, Benserade (or La Mes- 
nardiJre), II 

Pulchdne, Corneille, III, IV, V 
Pygmalion, La Grange-Chancel, IV 
Pylade et Oreste, La ClairiSre, III 
Pyrame, La Serre, I; IV 
Pyrame, Th4ophile de Viau, I, II, III, 
III, 893, IV,- IV, 983, V 
Pyrandre et Lisimine, Boisrobert, I, II, 
V, 

Pyrrhus, Corneille, T, II, III, V 

Quartier d’hyver, Grandval, IV, V 
Quatre Rivaux, see Alcidiane 
Qutproquo, Brueys, IV 
Qut pro quo, Rosimond, III, V 
Quuoavre, Gillet de la Te&sonerie, I, II 

Ragotin, III, 295, Champniesle, IV, V 
Eailleur, Mareschal, I, II, III, 893, V 
Bailleur comique, Margaiie, IV 
Ramilletes de Madrid, Lope, I 
Bamire, Le Clerc, II 
Ramonneurs, Villiers, I; III, V 
Rare en tout. La Eoehe-Giiilhen, IV 
Ramssement, see Endymion, La Morelle 
Ravissement de Ciphale, Chrestien des 
Croix, I 

Ravissement de Plonse, Cornieil, I, II 
Ramssement de Proserpine, Hardy, I, 
II, V 

Ramssement d’E&Ane, see Jugement de 
Pans, Sallebray 

Rebelles, Tragidie des, P. D B , I. 
Rioonoiliatton normande, Dufresny, IV. 
Rdgalle des eoustns de la cousine, Br4- 
oonrt, III; IV; V. 

RSgulus, Pradon, IV ; V. 

Rehearsal, Buckingham, IV 


Reliquia, Moreto, HI 

Renaud et Amide, Paiicourt, IV. 

Renaut, Hardy, I 
Bendes-vous, La Fontaine, IV. 
Rendez-vous des Thuillenes, Baron, TV; 
V 

Repetition, Baron, IV 
Repetition de Theses, Legrand, M -A , IV. 
Reponse a I’Impromptu de Versailles, see 
Vengeance des marquis 
Ressemblance, see Ligdamon et Lidias 
Resurrection, Gromzel, III, 393, IV, 984. 
Retablissement d’Alexandre roy d’Epire, 
see Demetrius, Boyer 
Retour de la Foire de Bezons, Gherardi, 
IV 

Retour des Heraclides, see Chresphonte 
Retour des officiers, Dancourt, IV 
Refour d’Vlysse de la guerre de Troye, 
see Penelope. 

Retour imprenu, Begnard, IV, V 
RSveillon, Meilhac et Halivy, III 
Revere de la fortune, Chauvin, IV 
Revolts de Jupiter, Colletet, G, III 
Rhadamiste et Zenobie, Crcbillon, 111 
Rhodes subjuguee, Borfie, I 
Rhodxana, Calmo, III 
Rhodienne, Mainfray, I 
Rhodogune, Gilbert, II, III, V. 
Riohecourt, Gody, I, II, 803, V 
Riche Impertinent, see Riche Jiecontent 
Riche Meconient, Chappuzeau, III, IV; 

Riche Vilain, see Avare duppe 
Riesqos que ticne un coche, Mendoza, IV, 
Rtvales, Quinault, II, III, V 
Rivallc d’eHe-mCme, Boissy, III 
Rivaux .4mis, Boisrobert, I, II 
Rocheloise, P M (misprinted R. M ), I 
Rodogune, Corneille, I, II, III, IV, V. 
Rodomontade, Banter, I 
Roger, Mort de, Bauter, I 
Roi de Cocagne, Legrand, M-A, I; IV 
Boland funeux, Mairet, II 
Roman comique, see Ragotin 
Roman de Pans, Des Bruyeres, I 
Roman du Marais, Claieret, I, III 
Roman du Temps, see Passions egardes. 
Romanesques, Rostand, II 
Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare, I 
Rome sauvee, Voltaire, IV 
Roseiie, Dorimond, III, V 
Rosemonde, Baro, I, II, III, V. 
Rosemonde, Chrestien des Croix, I 
Rosileon, Pichou, I 
Rossyleon, see CleomMon 
Roxane, Dcsmaietz, II 
Roxane, Mort de, I M S , II 
Roxelane, Desmares, II, III 
Roxelane et Quixaire, see Quixaire, 
Royal Martyr, Les Isles le Bas, III. 
Royaume d’amour, Dalibray, I 
Rueda de la fortuna, Mira de Amescua, 
II 

Rue Mercihre, Legrand, M -A., IV. 

Rue S. Denis, ChampmesM, ill, IV; V. 
Buy Bias, Hugo, IV. 
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Bahinus, Passerat, IV 
Sac de Carthage, La Serre, I, II; IV. 
Sacrifice d’ Abraham, Dumoret, IV 
Sacrifice dAbraham, Pechaiitr4, IV. 
Sacrifice sanglant, see Clanonte 
Sacristan SaguifO, Lope, III 
Sage Gouvemeur, see Art de regner 
Sage Vtsionnatre, I D B I , II 
Saincte Aldegonde, CoppiSe, I 
Saincte Dorotee, Le Ville, III 
Saincte Justine, CoppSe, I 
Sainct Lambert, Copp^e, I 
Saint Alexis, Desfontaines, II 
Saint Bcningne, Caillet, IV 
Sainte Agnes, Troterel, I, 11, V 
Sainte Aldegonde, d’Enneti^res, II, III, 
896 

Sainte Cathei me, Boissin de Gallardon, I 
Sainte Catherine, La Serre, I, II 
Sainte Catherine, Poytevin, I 
Sainte Catherine dAlexandrie, see Illus- 
tre Philosophe 

Sainte Cecile coronnec, Jean Francois de 
Nisme, III 

Sainte Elisabeth, Le Ville, III 
Sainte Elisabeth Reine de Portugal, see 
Pacifique 

Sainte Seme, Blessebois, IV 
Sainte Reine, Le Grand, A , III , IV 
Sainte Reine, Ternet, IV 
Sainte Suzanne Martyre, see Forte Ro- 
matne 

Sainte XJisulc, Le Ville, III 

Saint Eustache, Bare, I, II, III, 893, V 

Saint Eustache, Bello, I. 

Saint Eustache, Desfontaines, II, V 
Saint Genest, rentable, Eotrou, I, II, 
III, V 

Saint Geriais, Clieffault, III 
Saint Rermeniqilde, Jesus Maria, III 
Saint Sermdnigildc Royal Martyr, see 
Regal Maityr 

Saint Mammes, Levaeher de Lavrigny, 

IV 

Saint Nicolas, Soret, I 
Saint Remy, Fies, IV, 983 
Saints Amants, Caillet, IV 
Salmigundis comique, Denis, IV 
Sanche Pansa, Guerin de Bouscal, I, II, 
III 

Sancho Panga, Daneourt, IV 
Sancho Panga, Dufresny, IV, V 
Sanglante Trag^die de la Mart et Pas- 
sion de Notre Seigneur Jesus-Ohrist, 
see Thiandre, Mart de 
Sapor, Regnard, IV 

Satire des Satires, Boursault, III , IV ; 

V 

Satumales, see Prude du temps. 

Satyre du Temps, see Ratlleur. 

Saul, Billard, I. 

Saul, Du Ryer, P, I; II; III; IV; V. 
Saul, La Taille, Jean de, I; II. 

Saul, Nadal, II. 

Savetier avocat, see Avoeat sans dtude, 
Scapin, Fourberies de, Moh^re, I, II; 
III; IV, IV, 984; V. 


Scedase, Hardy, I; II; V. 

Sccvole, Du Ryer, P , I , II ; III ; IV; V. 
School for Scandal, Sheridan, III 
Scipion, Desniaretz, II ; IV; V. 

Scipion, Pradon, IV ; V. 

Scythes, Voltaire, IV 
Second Chapitre du Diable boiteux. Dan- 
court, IV. 

Secretaire de Saint-Innocent, L’Estoile, 
C de, II, III, V 

Secretano de sf mismo, Lope, IV. 

Secret revdle, Palaprat, IV ; V 
Bella, Mart de, see Jephtd, Venel. 
SejanUB, Magnon, II, III, V 
Scleucus, Montauban, III, V 
Selidore, Quenel, II 

Sdhm, Gland, Le Vayer de Boutigny, II 
Semblable a soy-mesme, V, 151, see 
Ambtgu comique 

Semejante a si mismo, Alarcdn, III. 
Simiramis, Gilbert, II, IV, 983, V 
Semitamis, veritable, Desfontaines, II, 
III, 896, IV 

Seneque, Mort de, Tristan I’Hermite, II; 

III, IV, V 

Sefior de noches buenas, Cubillo, III. 
Seienade, Regnard, IV, V 
Sei tonus, Corneille, II; III; IV; V. 
Sesostris, Longepierre, IV, V 
Sesostns, Pascal, Fr , III , V 
Sganarelle, Molifere, I, II, III; IV, V. 
Sicilien, Molifere, III, IV; V. 

Sidbre, Bouoliet d’Ambillou, I 

Sideie, see Dorise 

Sidonie, Mairet, II ; III, IV 

Siflets, Palaprat, IV 

Sifroy, Blessebois, III; IV 

Sigtsmond, Gillet de la Tessonerie, II, V 

Silanus, Abeille, IV. 

Silence, see Corine 
Stlla, La Rue, IV 
Silvanire, Mairet, I; II, V. 

Siroe, II, 563 

Sir Politick would-be, Saint-ETremond, 

IV, IV, 984, V 

Six cadenats, see Cadenats 
Sceur, Rotrou, I; II, III, V 
Sceur genereuse, Boyer, II; III. 

Sceur genereuse, see Sceur. 

Sceur ridicule, Montfleury, IV 

Sceurs jalouses, Lambert, III, V 

Soeurs rivales, Vis4, IV 

Sceur valeureuse, Mareschal, I; II; V 

Sofonisba, Trissino, I 

Soldat malgr6-luy, Chevalier, III, V 

Soldat poltron, see Soldat malgre-luy. 

Soliman, Dalibray, II 

Soltman, Jacquelin, III 

Soliman, II, 409, La Tuillene, IV; V 

Solvmano, Bonarelli, P , I ; II. 

Solyman, Mairet, I; II, IV; V. 

Solyman II, Thillois, V. 

Songes des Bommes esveillee, Brosse, II; 
V 

Sophontsbe, Corneille, I; II; III; TV; V. 

Sophonisbe, Garel, I 

Sophontsbe, La Grange-Chancel, IV. 
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Sophonisbe, Mairet, I, II; III; IV; IV, 
983, V 

Sophontsbe, Montreux, I; III 
Sophontsbe, see Cartliagvnotse 
Bophomsbe, Voltaire, I 
Sorella, Della Porta, II; III 
BorHja del Olvido, Lope, I, II, V 
8ot toujours sot, Palaprat, IV, V. 

Sot vengi, see Lubin 
Souhaits, Delosme de Monchesiiay, IV 
Souhatts, Regnard, IV 
Soupgons sur lea apparences, d’Ouville, 
II, III 

Souper mal apprSte, Hauteroche, III, 
IV, V 

Soupirs de Sifrot, Blessebois, IV 
Sourd, Desmaretz, II 
Souteneurs et Soutenuea, see Slarthe Le 
Bayer 

Statira, Pradon, II, IV; IV, 983, V 
SHlicon, Corneille, T., II, III, IV, V. 
Strange Interlude, O’Neill, II 
Stratomce, Brosse, II, III 
Stratonxce, Quinault, II, III, V 
Suite de la Coquette, see Dame d, la mode 
Suite de la Poire St. Germain, Eegnard, 

IV, V 

Suite de la Mort de Giaar, see Brute et 
de Porcie, Mort de 

Suite de Mariane, see Enfans d'BSrodes 
Suite du Menteur, Corneille, II, III, V. 
Suitte d’lbrahim Bassa, see Perside 
Suivante, Corneille, I, II, III, 894; V 
Sultane, Bounin, I; II 
Sultan Osman, Copp4e, I , V, 50 
Superchene d’amour, Ch de, I 
Super stitieuai, Dufresny, IV 
Buppositi, Ariosto, III 
Surina, Corneille, I, III, IV, V 
Susanna, Jourdan, IV, V 
Suzanne, Louet, IV 
Sylvanire, d’Urf4, I; IV, V 
Sylvie, Mairet, I, II; III, V 

Tableau tragique, see Plonvale et Orcade 
Talestns, Lenoble, IV. 

Tamerlan, Pradon, II, IV, V 
Tamerlan et Bajazet, Magnon, II, IV 
Tancrbde, Scarron, III 
Tapiasene vivante, Romagnesi, G , IV 
Tarquin, Pradon, IV, V 
Tartuffe, Moli^re, I, II, HI, IV, V. 
Teatro senza commedie, Romagnesi, M -A , 
IV 

TilSphonte, Gilbert, II; III, IV, V 
T4Uphonte, La Chapelle, II , IV , V 
Teodora, Bartolommei, II 
Tiofile, Sdrizanis de Cavaillon, IV 
TUagbne, Gilbert, II, III, IV, 983 
ThSagbne et CanoUe, Hardy, I, II, 803; 

V. 

TMaghie et Chanclde, Racine, III. 
Theamdrathanatos, Stoa, II. 

Thdandre, Mort de, Ghevillard, II 
Thd&tre de Neptune, Lescarbot, I 
ThibaXde, Boyer, IV. , 

Thdbasde, Racine, I; II; III; IV; V. 


Thebais, Seneca, II 

Th&mistocle, Du Ryer, P, I; II; III; 
IV, V 

TMocns, Troterel, I 
Thiodat, Corneille, T, III; IV; V. 
Thdodore, Boisrobert, I; II; III 
TUodore, Coineille, I, II, III; IV; V. 
Theophtlus, S4rizanis de Cavaillon, IV. 
These des dames, Biancolelli, L, IV. 
Thbsie, La Fosse, IV, V 
Theses, La Serre, I, II 
I'hobie, Oiiyn, I 

Thomas Moms, La Serre, I; II, III. 
Thuilleries, Rayssigiuer, I; II 
Thyeste, Monleon, I, II, V 
Thyestes, Seneca, I, II 
Tia y Sobrina, Moreto, III 
Tib&nnus, faux, see Agrippa, roy d’Albe. 
Tigrane, Boyer, II; III, V 
TimocUe, Hardy, I, II, III 
TimocUe, Morel, III 
Timocrate, Corneille, T, II, III, V. 
Timoleon, Saint-Germain, II 
Timon, Brdcourt, III, IV, V. 

Tiiidate, Campistron, IV, V 
Titapapouf, see Voleur 
Tite, Magnon, II, III; V 
Tite et Bdrbnice, Corneille, III ; IV ; V, 
Toison d’oT, Corneille, III; IV; IV, 984; 
V 

Toison d’or, see Arlequin Jason 
Tombeau de mattre Andri, Biancolelli, L , 
IV, V 

Tomyre, Boris, I 
Tonaxare, faux, see Oropaste 
Toriismon, Dalibray, I, II. 

Tomsmondo, Tasso, I, II 
Tiagcdie sainte, Davesnc, II 
Trahison panic, Dancourt, IV 
Trahizons d’.i.rbvran, d’Ouville, II, III 
Traioibn busca el castigo, Rojas, II, III, 
896, IV 

Traistre trahi, sec Veuve, Corneille. 
Traiti e puni, Lesage, IV 
Trasibule, Montfleury, III, IV, V 
Ties mujeres en una, Remon, II 
Ticsorure, Greviii, I, II 
Trigaudin, Montfleury, IV 
Triomphe d’ Amour, Guerrini, III 
Tnomphe d'amour. Hardy, I 
Triomphe de Colombine, see Thise des 
dames 

Tiiomphe de la chasteti, see Euginie, 
Le Febvre 

Tnomphe de la foy, see Alphonce 
Tnomphe de la Fog et de la Constance, 
see Thomas Morus 

Tnomphe de la Foy sur les Chaldiens, 
see Josaphat, D L T 
Tnomphe de la Ligue, Nerde, I 
Tnomphe de I’amour et de Vamitii, see 
Damon et Pythias 

Tnomphe de la Vertu, see Climine, La 
Serre 

Tnomphe des Bergers, Donnet, II 
Triomphe des cinq possums, Gillet de la 
Tessonerie, II, III. 
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Tnomphe des dames, Corneille, T , IV , V 
Tnomplie des h4ros, see Faramond 
Troade, Gamier, II, IV 
Troade, Pradon, IV ; V 
Troade, Sallebray, II, IV; V. 

Troades (Daughters of Troy), Euripides, 
II, IV 

Troades (Daughters of Troy), Seneca, 

II, IV 

Trois Coustnes, Dancourt, IV; V 
Trois Dorothies, see Jodelet souffleti 
Trois Orontes, Boisrobert, I, II, III, V. 
Trois Visages, Villiers, I, III. 

Trompeur puny, Seuddry, I, II 
Trompeurs trompez, Roaimond, III, IV; 
V 

Tullia, Martelli, I 

Turcaret, Lesage, IV 

Turtle, Brosae, II, V 

Turtle, Prevoat, I 

Tuteur, Dancourt, IV, V 

Tiiteur amoureux, see Tuteur 

Twelfth Night, Sliakeapeare, I 

Tytan d’Bgypte, Gilbert, II, III 

Tyr et Sidon, Schelandre, I , II j III, 894. 

Tyndate, Boyer, II, III, IV, V 

Vlisse et Circe, L A D S M , IV 
Dlysse, Travaux d’, Durval, I, II, V 
Vlysse dans I’Isle de CiroS, Boyer, I, II; 

III, V, 4.5, 78 

Union des deux opiras, Dufreany, IV. 
Vranie, Bridard, I 

Umes vivantes, Boiasin de Gallardon, I 
Usurier, Corneille, T, IV, V 
Usuriers, Prficliac, IV, V, 21 

Vacances, Dancourt, IV 
Vacoances, Caillet, Iv 
Valentinian et d’lsidore. Mart de, Gillet 
de la Tessonerie, II 

Valerien, Riupeirous, IV ’ 

Valet astrologue, Grandval, IV 
Valet itourdi, see Qui pro quo, Roaimond. 
Valet maitre, Dufreany, IV 
Valets nvaux, see Duel fantasque 
Vapeurs, Dufreany, IV 
Varron, Du Puy, IV 
Vassal genereux, Scud6ry, I 
Veau p^u, Cliampmesl^, IV, V 
Venceslas, Rotrou, I, II, III, IV, V 
Vendanges, Dancourt, IV 
Vendanges de Suresne, Du Ryer, P, I, 
III, IV, V 

Vendanges de Suresnes, Dancourt, IV, V 
Venganza de Tamar, Tirso de Molina, III 
Vengeance de la Mart de Cisar, see Brute 
et de Porcie, Mart de 
Vengeance des marquis. Vise, I, III, V. 
Vengeance des Batyrs, Du Ryer, Isaac, I. 
Vengeance de Tomiris, see Cyrus, Mart 
du grand 

Venice Preserved, Otway, IV; V 
VdrtKs justifiie, see Adieu des offioiers. 


Verdad sospechosa, Alarcdn, II, III. 
Veritahle, see Saint Genest 
Ventahle critique de VEcole des femmes, 
see Zclinde 

Vert Galant, Dancourt, IV. 

Veitre, Cliampmesld, III; IV, V. 

Veuve, Corneille, I; II, III, III, 894, V. 
Veuve, Larivey, III 
Veuve a la mode, Vis4, III, IV, V 
Veuve impertinente, see Feint Polonois, 
Veuves du Lansquenet, Palaprat, IV. 
Viee-Roy de Naples, see Cilie 
Victime d’estat, Prade, II; V 
T’tcfoire de I’Amour dtvin, see Amowr 
desplume 

Victoire de I’Amour divin sur le profane, 
see Teofile 

Vietorieuse Martire de Vamour, see 
Dorothie 

Vida es sueho, Calderon, II 
Vieillard amoureux, Pascal, Francoise, 

III, V 

Vieillard couru, Visd, IV 
Vieillards amoureux, see Bartons amou- 
reux 

Villana de Vallecas, Tirso de Molina, II; 

IV. 

Villana de Xetafe, Lope, I 
Vtluppo, Paraboaco, I 
Virginie, Campistron, II , IV , V 
Vugtnie, Mairet, I; II, V. 

Virgime romaine, Le Clerc, II, III, 896; 

IV, V 

Visionnaires, Desmaretz, I, II, III, IV ; 

y 

Visite diffirie, Claveret, I 
Vceu, see Jephti, Brinon 
Volcur, Longchamp, la, IV ; V 
Volontaire, Rosimond, III, IV, V 
Volpone, Jonson, IV, V. 

Vononez, Belin, IV 

Vraye et fausse pritieuse, Gilbert, II; 
III, V 

Vraye Suite du Cid, Desfontaines, II. 

Wasps, Aristophanes, III 
Winter’s Tale, Shakespeare, I; II, V 

Xerces, Crfebillon, II. 

Yeux de Philis changes en astres, Bour- 
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984 

Biographte universelle, IV 
Bion, IV, 368 
Bioii, Mile, IV, 476 
Bizos, I; II 

Blackwood, Uartgre, II, 184 
Blaeu, II, 674 
Blageart, III, 674, IV. 

Blaise, I, 300 

Blambeausaut, see Laffemas, 

Blanche de Bourbon, II, 403-6; V, 74 
Blanche de Costille, II, 82 
Blasiua, II, 628 
Blesaebois, Philippe, IV, 281 
Blessebois, P. C, III; IV, V, 03, Bu- 
ginte, 10 


Blessebois. R , IV, 2Sh 

Bletens, II. !4S 

Blondel, Areiiitecivre, IV, £8., 

Blondus, 111, 148 , 6o2 
Bliamenthal tnti. III 
Boaittuau I 260, II, 854. 

Boa-. G Beppp Beast, IH, BBS. 
llocan. II, 744 

Boccaccio, I, II, ni; IV, V, S8, IDS, 
113. IIP 

Bodin, 1.693; IV. 468, V «, 

I, 19 

Boe, Sunon, III, 555 
Biier. J de, Calletef, II, 9?. 

Boetlune, II, 401-2, 485 
Bt*gar. I. 39, 425 

Bnardo Orlando ‘mmamonvto, HI, 644 
Bc'ileau, ahbe, II, 594 
Bculeau G HI. 389, 850 
Boileau, K 1, II, III IV, IV, '084, 
V. 6, 8 2b 50 69, 70, 78, 84-5, fl4, 
118, 128-4. J37, Rdflemons, 64, IFravte 


dv svhinne, 164 
B'urott see Barou 

Itoisfran, Boois IV 668, 69S-5, 789, 796. 
Bensleau. see Clemenae de Colbert 
Boislisle, IV 867, 924 
Boibtm sec Biiibson 

Boiarobert. I II, HI, IV, V. 7, 29, 81, 
42, 08, 78-4 77 85. 118, 151, Amant 
ndtetile. IV. 9hS . Y, 69 , Belle Inmsible, 
V. 69 Belle Ploideme, V, 60, 111, 
Dane. V, 69 , FoUc Caaeure, V, 80. 69 , 
dalousc d clle~mdme, P;/f»«dre, IProts 
Oroiites V 69 
Boissat. T. 696 
Boissemr. Mile de, IV, 476 
Bois'et, II, 600 
Buissiferc, II 

Buissiii de Gallardon, I, II, 176, 868 j 
V, 37 

Boissr, Bit'ollr d'cUc-mSme, III, 813. 
Boiste, Mmc, I, 740 
Boisvert, Bcniarde, IV, 878 
Boliaane, II, 286, III, 487*8, 694; IV, 
sec Delosmc 
Bolcvii, Anne, II 361-2 


Boiiipart, M -H . HI, 381 

Bompart de Samt-Victor, Alouniae, III, 


381-2 

Bonait, dc. II, 210-1 

Boiiarelli. G , I II , IH , FBU dt Sown, 
V, 28, 52 

Bonarelli, P , I , II , V, 20 
Boiicourt, Hillaret dc III, 25, 33-6 
Boncourt, Mile de IV, 20 
Boniface, I. 630, 654, 736, 745, II, 464*6 
Boniface, Mmc I, 055 
Boniface et Ic Pddant, I, 630-1, 732, II, 
804, III, 740 

Bonnassies, IV, Com£dte-Fr, IV, 083 
Bonneaii, II, 248. 

Bonnefoii, Jfoitfasqne, II, 360 
Bonnellc, Mme de. Ill, 103. 

Bonneiifant, HI, 24 

Bonnet al, marquis de, IV, 878. 

Bonneval, marquise de, IV, 878 
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Bonnieres, II, 295. 

Bonceil, see Benard. 

Bontemps, IV, 938. 

Bony, S , I, 741. 

Bonzi, IV, 137 
Boorsch, Jean, V, 149 
Bordeaii, I, 333 

Bordelon, IV, Lotterie de Scaptn, V, 9. 
Boiee, I, V, 31 
Boiiomee, Traits, III, 8 
Boscage d’amovr, I, 445. 

Bo‘!1o, I, 248 

Boase, Abraham, I, 303, 601 , III, 893. 
Bossuet, I, 3.S3, III, 573, IV, 9, 122, 
126, 217, V, 7, 115, ilaximes, IV, 8 
Botlnvell, II, 186 
Bottler, III, 422, 424 
Bouchard, II, 295 
Boucher, Apollon herger, IV, 924 
Boucher, III, Champagne, V, 28 
Boucher (prompter), IV, 34 
Bouchet d’Amhillou, Sidere, I, 351 
Boucingo, III, 669 
Boudard, Claude, II, 515 
Boude, II, 663 
Boudelou, IV, 711 
Boudeville, II, 667 
Boudot, IV, 215 
Boufllera, de, IV, 544 
Bouhoura, IV, 11 
Bouillerot, IV, 327. 369 
Bouillon, due de, III, 686, IV, 49 
Bouillon, duchesae de. III, 816, IV 
Boulenger, I, 451, 458 
Bounin, I, 20, 70, Bultane, 17, II, 38 
Bouquet, I 

Bourbon, Blanche de, V, 74 
Bourbon, Christine de, I, 247 
Bourbon, Mile de, I, 372, 400, 409, 481 ; 
II, see duchesae de Longueville (Condd’s 
sister) 

Bourbon, Mane de, I, 208, 677 
Boiirbon-Conde, Elisabeth de, IV, 024 
Bourbon princea, V, 96 
Bourdaloiio, II, 520, III, 633, 713, IV, 
122 937 

Bourdeille, F -S de, II, 235 
Bourdin, t/ranie, II, 434 
Bourgeois, Catherine, III, 18, 24 
Bourqcoxse Madame, IV, V, 142 
Bouigogne, due de, IV, 303, 804, 931 
Boiiigognc, duchesae de, IV, 812-3 
Bouisaiilt, III, IV, V, 105, 127, Comidxe 
sans litre, 123-4, 142, Esope, 124, 137, 
Esope a, la rour, 124, Germanicus, 
Mane Sluard, 93, Mart meant, 128, 
Mots a la mode. Phaeton, 124, Pnn- 
cesse de Clcves, 93, Satire des Satires, 
123-4 

Bourut, IV, 287, 290 

Bourzac, de, II 

Bourzeys, II, 139 

Bousseau, III, 685-6 

Boiisy, de, I, 114 

Boutade des oomediens, I , II 

Bouteiller, III, 4, ThS&tres de Rouen, 18. 

Boutelou, see Boudelou 


Bouthiller, II, 90. 

Boutigny, see Le Vayer de Boutigny. 
Boutonnd, I, 401. 

Boiitroux, see Brunaehvicg. 

Bouvet, III, 411. 

Bouvot, Judith, II, 607-8; IV, 322. 
Bovet, I, 376 

Boxhornius, Histona, III, 665 
Boyer, II, 416 
Boyer, A , II, 594 

Boyer, C , I , ( read F6d&nc for Frederic) , 
II; III, IV, V, 7, 44, 66, 88, 93, 101, 
Agamemnon, 78-9, Antigone, IV, 983, 
Aiistodeme, V, 78; Artaxeroe, V, 79, 
Atalante, III, 806, V, 78, Glotilde, V, 
34, 78, Demarate, DimMrius, Essex, 
V, 78, Fedenc, V, 151, Fils suppose, 
V, 78, Jephte, V, 79, Jeune Manus, 
V, 78, Judith, V, 78-9, Jupiter et 
S6mele, V, 45, 78-9, Oropaste, V, 78-9, 
85, Policrate, V, 78, Policnte, V, 10, 
78, Porus, Tigrane, Tyndate, V, 78; 
Vlysse, V. 45, 78, Z&nohie, III, 896, 
IV, 38, 400-1 , V, 79 
Boyer, H , I, 731 
Boyer, P , Bibliotheque, II, 360 
Boyer Du Petit Puy, Diottonnatre, III, 
665 

Bovle, Roger, see Orrery 
B 'Q R J , II, 752 

Braakman, IV, 417, 603, 702, 704, V, 164 

Bradamante, IV, 364 

Bradamante ridicule, III, 663 

Brainne, I, 583 

Bramcreau, II, 336 

Brancas, oomtesse de. III, 09, 73 

Brant, Xarrcnschiff, I, 488 

BrantOme, I, II, 235, IV, 698 

Brasillach, IV, 983 

Bray, I, II, III, III, 895, IV 

Brearley, Time Telling, I, 589 

Brdbeuf, II, 504, IV, 895 

Brcbion, IV, 314 

Biecoiut, I, 35, 741; II, III; III, 894, 
IV, V, 15, Apartemens, Feinte Mart, 
Grand Benest, 121, Jaloux invisible 
{Bonnet cnchante) , 20, 122, 151, Nopce 
de village, 9, 121, Ombre de Moliere, 
Rdgalle, 121, Timon, 121, 151 
Brdcourt, la, see Etiennette Des Urlis 
Bredciode, I, 552. 

Bremond, Sentiment religieux, II, 321 

Brenner, IV 

Brequigny, II, 227 

Breughel, III, 62 

Brdval, II, 296-7 

Brezd, II, 108, 338, 344, 360. 

Bnasson, IV, 894 
Brice, IV, 155 
Bricquez, IV, 578 
Bridard, I. 

Briden, C , I, 24, 87 
Bnden, E , I, 87 
Brie, de (actor). III; IV. 

Brie, de (author), IV 
Brie, la de. III; IV; V, 14, 103 
Brieux, I, 357; III, 865; IV. 
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Briguel (Briguelle), I, 735; II, 28 
Brillon, Jean Rotrou, I, 310 
Bnnon, Mme de, IV, 292 
Bnnon, P, I, 110, 225, Jepht6, 115 
Brioche, III, 32, IV, 608 
Briot, TV, 79 
Brisebois, III, 306 
Brisset, I, 38 
Bnsson, III, 626 

Brosse, II, III, IV, 863; V, 29, 74, 
Aveugle, 77, Songes, 42, 76, Tnune, 76 
Brosse (younger), II; V, 76 
Brossette, II , III , IV 
Brouchoud, III, 2, 4, Origmea, 11, 78, 

III, 18, 24-6. 

Brown, W N , I, 60 
Browning, II, 525 

Brueys, IV, V, 28, 138, 142, 148, Avocat 
Patehn, Empmques, 139, Gabtnte, 7, 
94, 98, Important, 139. 

Brugmans, III. 

Brulart, I, 160 
Brumoy, IV, 304 

Brun, A , I, 235, 569, 632; 11; III 

Brunet, I, II, III, IV 

Brunet, A , IV, 938 

Brunet, M , IV, 321, 362, 842, 853 

Bruneti&re, III, IV 

Bruneval, III, 33, IV, 32 

Brunhild, II, 354 

Bruno, I, III, 110 

Brunschvicg, CEuvrea de Paacal, III, 323 
BruscambiUe, I, II, 727 
Brusquet I, Bruaquet II, I, 666 
Brutal de sens frotd, IV, 597-8 
Buchanan, II, 184, 321, 485, Jephtea, I, 
115; IV, 316 

Buchetmann, II, 3, Rotrou’a AnUgone, 
155 

Buckingham (elder), II, 376, IV, 468 
Buckingham (younger). Ill, 18, IV, 470, 
V, 26, 125, Rehearaal, IV, 831 
Bucquoi, II, 641. 

Bueil, II, 746 
BuiTequin, I, 738 
Buisson, la, IV, 872 

Bulletin de la 8oc de I’hiat du protea- 
tanitame, IV, 547, 549 
Bulletin de la Soo dipart ementale 
de la Dr6me, I, 355 

Bulletin de la Soc dea Antiquaires de 
I’Ouest, III, 893 

Bulletin de I’Aaaociation G Budi, IV, 63 
Bulletin du Bibliophile, I, 221, 658, II, 
072, 803; III, IV 

Bulletin hiat et philol , III, 392-3 , IV, 
278 

Bulletin italien, I, II, 76, 225, III, 540, 

IV, 362 

Bullion, de, II, 170. 

Bulwer, Lady of Lyona, IV, 432 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, I, 214 

Buquoy, I, 226-7 

Burnet, Bishop, IV, 301 

Burnet, Mary S , IV 

Burney, C P , Boole of Judges, IV, 319 

Bury, comtesse de. III, 212 


Bury, see Kostaing 
Bury, Thomas de, IV, 15. 

Bushee, II, 148 

Bussom, II, IV 

Bussy, comte de, II, 569 

Bussy, Elizabeth de. III, 32 

Bussy, H41&ne de. III, 23 

Bussy Babutin, III, 15, 27, 744; IV. 

Buxtor, III, 665 

Buysero, IV, 547, 549 

Bu3d;endorp, III, 92 

Cabinet historique, I, 34 
Cabinet aatynque, I, 728 
Cabry, III, 122 

C A de C , I , Heureus! Diaeapiri, V, 28. 

Cadet (actor). III, 35 

Cadet (author), II 

Cadet, Pierre, IV, 608 

Cadet de Champagne, I, 146. 

Cadet de Gascogne, IV, 861-2 
Cadot, I, 681 

Caesar, Julius, I, 393, 473, III, 336, 
Caffaro, IV, 8, V, 7; LeUre, IV, 7. 
Cahtera d’un Bibliophile, I, 037. 

Cahusac, de, I, 526 
CaianuB, Ilf, 418-9 
Cailhava, III, 614, IV, 605 
Caillet, IV 

CaillouiS, J, I, 240, 650; II, 240 
Calderon, I, fl; III, IV, V, 25, 29, 30, 
63, 69, 74, 76, 85, 118, 128, Astrblogo, 
II, 804, Dama diicnde, IV, 984, No 
hay peor sordo, III, 898 
Calendar of Stale Papers, I. 233 
Calianthe, Infidelea fidiles, I, 208, 445 
Calleville, III, 412 

Cnllieres, IV, 820, V, 34, Mots, IV, 734, 
839 

Callippus (Calyjjhe), II, 425 
Callot, , Jacques, II, 36, III, 670; V, 9. 
Calmo, Rhodiana, III, 710 
Calomnie, see Baptiste 
Caloiine, III, 127 
Calvarin, III, 894 

Calvin, II, 301, III, 427; IV, 474, 562 
Cambert, III, 704, IV, 471; V, 126; 

Op d'lssi/, IV, 473 
Camden, II, IV, 136, 149, 222 
Camel, IV, 752 
Camerarius, I, 53 
Camoens, III, 515 
Campniiella, III, 296-7 
Campardon, I, II; III; IV; Coma du 
roi, II, 804 
Campion, II, 376, 378. 

Campistron, II ; III, 505; IV; V, 3, 4, 
46, 100, 147, Adnen, 7, 98, Aetiua, 99, 
Almhiade, !54, 98-9, Amante Amant, 132, 
Andronic, 08-9, 101, Arminiua, 97, 99, 
Juba, 99, Phocton, Phraate, 98, Pom- 
peia, 99, Tindate, 98-9, 101, Virginie, 
97. 

Campistron (abb6), IV, 244 
Campra, IV, 869 
Camprtano, I, 221 
Camusat, II, 102, 113, 279 
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Camus de Belley, II; III; Agathonphtle, 
III, 893 

Candale, comte de, I, 163 
Candale, due de. III, 90, 95. 

Candela, V Excellence , II, 357. 
Candida, Daphnis, I, 115 
Candy, I, 67.1 
Cano, IV, 339 

Canu, Moscoitle, I, 565, 722 
Canu, J , I, 565 
Canute, IV 
Caflizares, IV, 432 
Capitan, le, II, 266-9 
Capois, Jeanne, III, 780 
Caprices de I’amour, III, 364, 386-7. 
Captiffe Jodelet, le, II, 23, 427, 429 
Caquets de VAccouchee, I, 90 
Carbon de Castel Jaloux, II, 494 
CarcinuB, Thyestes, II, 157 
Cardano, II, 289, 485, III, 841-2; IV, 
702, 704, 894-5 

Cardin, III, 168, le Champ, 181-2 
Carite, I, II, 104 

Carl (Charles) Martel, I, 199, 200; III, 
181-2, 420, 423, 896, IV, 279, 942 
Carleton Bi own, Essays . in Honor of, 
V, 149 

Carlos. Don, IV, 85, 193, 252. 

Carmeline, II, 482 
Carmontelle, IV, 734, 928 
Carracci, I, 101, IV, 680, 898, V, 9 
Cartan, III, 273 
Casaque, la. III, 127 
Casaubon, III, 296-7 
Casimii, Jean, III, 843 
Cassagne, III, 339-41 
Cassiodoriis, III, 602 
Cassius Dio, II, III, IV 
Castelnaii, Mimotres, II, 361 
Castelnau, marquis de. III, 502 
Castelretro, Poeiica, I, 37.5 
Castiprlioiie, Cortegiano, III, 540. 

Castillo, II, 2, .521-2 
Castillo Solorzano, see Sol6rzano 
Castro, A , see Rennert 
Castro, C dc, I, II, V, 25, 29, 51, 60, 
145 

Calaloque Fillieul, III, 339 
Cataloqtip general des ms , III, 132, 
407 , IV, 364 

Catnloqiic La Vallicre, IV, 364, 898 
Catalogue Rothschild, II, 246 
Catalogue Taylor, III, 812, 827 
Catherine of Aragon, II, 361-2 
Catholic Encyclopedia, II, 661 
C.itin, I, 622 
Catinat, IV, 707, 876 
Caton III 130 

Catullus, III, 103, 379, IV, 895. 

Cauchie, II, 24 
Caiichoii, II, 358 
Caullcrv, J , IV, 547, 549 
Caumartin, II, 614, 639 
Caussade, I, .520 
Caiissin, TI III,IV, V, 32. 

Cavalliicci. IV, 606-7, 610, 615 
Cavelier, IV, 229 


Cavellenno, II, 391 
Caverot, Mme, IV, 33, 41. 

Caylus, Mme de, 294, 299, 318, 321. 
Cayne, I, 411 
Cayrou, II, 178. 

Cecconcclli, II, 36. 

Cecil, II, 180-3, IV, 149, 153. 

Cecil, Lady, II, 180, 182-3. 

Celestina, I, 631, 735 ; IV, 122, 347 
Celler, I, 8, Decors, 31, 715, 723 
Cellot, II 

Cent pieds de nis, IV, 595 
Ores, I, 146 

C4riBy, I, 665; II, 138-9, III 
Cdnziers, II, 78; III, 400, 421-2, In- 
nocence reconnue, 420 ; IV, 279, 282. 
Cervantes, I , II , III ; IV ; IV, 983 ; V, 
30, 74, 84, 121, Don Quixote, 28-9, 52, 
71, 76, 86 

Cespedes y Meneses, II, 803 ; III, 894 ; V, 
29, 52 

Cey, G, IV, 601 
Cdzy, II, 569, IV, 77-8 
Ch , de, Supercherie d’amour, I 
Chabot de la Rinville, Judith, see la 
Champvallon. 

Chabrol, I 
Chalais, I, 340-1 
Chalart, I, 112-3 

Chalcondyle, IV, 136, 163, 252, Empire 
qrec, II, .591 
Chalon, de, II, 119-20 
Chambers, IV, 188, Eloge, 186, 239 
Chamboy, III, 181 
Chamhoudry, II, 361, III, 175 
Champagne, see Michel Laurent 
Champagne ( coiffeur). III, 279-80. 
Champagne, petit, IV, 228 
Champeron, IV, 16-7, 34, 909 
Champion, P , Ronsard, II, 612 
Champmesli, see Desmares, N 
Champmesl4, Ch C, III, IV, V, 15, 
BassHte, 130, Coupe, 130-1, 142, Cris- 
pin chevalier. Divorce, 130, Florentin, 
IV, 984, V, 130-1, 142; Fragmens, 
Griscttes, Je vous prens, Joueurs, Paru 
sten. Ragotin, Rue S Denis, Veau 
perdu, Yeuve, V, 130 
Champmesle, la. III ; IV ; V, 7, 15, 24, 
82, 89, 99, 137, 144 
Champvallon, IV, 24 
Champvallon, la, IV, 24-5, 743, 813 
Chandenier, II, 587 
Chandeville, I, 476 
Chandolan, de, I, 404 
Channouveau, III, 285 
Chanvallon, I, 160 

Chapelain, I, II, (add Zaide, 202) , II, 
804, III, IV, 51, V, 38, 61, 68, 78 
Chapelain d4coijf4, 1, 670-1 ; II, 144; III; 

IV, 507, 509 
Chapelle, III, 25, 339 
Chapoton, I, II; III, IV, 175; V, 44, 
Conolan, 74, Orphie, 45, 74. 
Chappelain, I, 127 
Chappelain de Falleteau, II, 210 
Chappelet, II, 354 
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Chappuis, IV, 530 
Chappuys, I, IV, 904 
Chappuzeau, I, II, III, IV, V, 8, 13, 
20, 29, 42, 102, 142, Acad^mte dea 
femmea, 118, Avare dupp4 (Dame d’tn- 
tnffue). 111, 118, Ocrcle, Cohn Mail- 
lard, Eaux de Ptrmont, Riche MS- 
content, 118, ThS&tre franeota, 26, 118. 
Chardon, I, II, II, 804, III, IV. 
Charenton, III , V, 298 
Charlemagne, I, II, III, 6, 643-4 1 IV, 
362 

Charles I (Eng ), I, 272, 525, II, 95. 97, 
174, 176, 418, 558, 696, 703; III, 349; 
IV, 403 

Charles II (Eng ), III, 572, IV, 49, 474, 
487, 567 

Charles V (Sp ), II, 361, 466, 470; IH, 
122 180 

Charles VTI (Fr ), I, 132, 368 
Charles VIII (Fr ), IV, 180-3, V, 34 
Charles IX (Fr ), I, 146, 311; II, 254, 
612 

Charles XI (Sweden), III, 405 
Charlea de Bourgogne, II, 572 
Charles Emmanuel, I, 247, 585, 677; III, 
577, 659 

Charles Martel, see Carl Martel 
Charlea the Bold, II, 572, 574-8, 624, 765, 
III, 896; V, 34, 57 

Charher, I, 11, 803; III; III, 895-6; IV; 
IV 983-4 

Charpentier, III, 751 ; V, 10 
Charpy de Sainte-Croix, III, 626 
Charron, II, 245 , V, 8 
Chartier, Alain, III; IV, 895 
Chartres, duo de, IV, see Orldans, due d’. 
Chartres, duchesse de, IV, see Orldana, 
duchesse d' 

Chasles, Ph , I, 252 
Chasseaud, II, 481-2. 

Chaaae ridicule, IV, V, 142 
Chaste, marquis de. III, 659-80 
Chasteauneuf, III, 29, 381, 520; IV, 33. 
Chasteauneuf, A. P P de, Panoraoe, III, 
663, 680, 792 

Chasteauneuf, Mile de, II, 384 
Chasteauneuf, Marie-Anne de, see la 
Duclos 

Chasteauneuf, P P de, IV, 30-1, 33. 
Chasteauvert, III, 34, IV, 30-2 
Chasteau-Vieux, I, 29, 426 
Chastelet, see Beauchasteau 
Chastellain, PantkSon, II, 675. 
Chastellard, I, 275 
Chastillon, III, 350 
Chateaumorand, Diane de, I, 257 
Chatelain, Henri, III, 517 
Chatenet, Tilledieu, III, 457, 644, 559. 
Chaufourriel, I, 745 
Chaulieu, IV, 368, 839. 

Chaulmer, II 
Chaune, due de. III, 50. 

Chaune, duchesse de, II, 567. 

Chautron, I, 15, 17 
Chauvin, IV. 

Chavigny, Mme de, II, 279 

14 


Cheffault, Saint Gervaia, III, 15, 405-1. 
Chefs-d’oeuvre de Mairet, etc , I, 696 ; II, 
556 

Chefs-d’oeuvre dea auteurs comiques, II, 
453, 465 

Chefs-d’oeuvre dramatiques, II, 545, 555; 
III, 812 

Chefs-d’oeuvre tragiques, II, 538, 546. 
Clienault, II, 665 
Cherrier, III, 674 

Chevalier, III, IV, V, 9, 15, 43, 106, 127, 
Amours de Oalotin, DSsolation dea 
filouxi V, 122, Intrigue des corrosses, 
III, 895, V, 122, Soldat malgrS lug, 
V, 122 

Chevalier, Philia, I, 21 
Chevalier, Marion, III, IV, 442, 447 
Chevalier, U , Bio-Bibl , IV, 287 
Chevalier, veuve P , I, 331 
Chevillard, ThSandre, II, 662-3, 785 
Chevieau, II, III, IV, 175, Advocat, 
Coriolan, Deux Amis, Preres rivaux, 
Lucrcsse, Manage du Cid, 71 
Chevreuse, due de. III, 585, 606; IV, 51, 
63; V, 88 

Chevreuse, duchesse de, I, 372, 401, 737, 
II, 313, 316 

Chiabrera, I, 128, Oalopea, 641-2 
Chigi, III, 483, 631 
Childeric, III, 181-2 
Chiliat, IV, 695 

Chillac, de, II, 299, Ombre, 148-61. 
Chimene Trauer-Jahr, der, II, 145 
Chinard, I, 489, I’Am&nque, 26 
Choner, I, 696-7, Boissat, 707, III, 167 
Chrestien des Croix, I, II, 194. 701, III; 

IV ; Amantes, V, 34 
Christ, see Saintonge 
Christian Louis, III 327 
Christina of Sweden, II; III; IV, 707; 
V, 75 

Christine de France, III, 469 
Chronicon Pascals, II, 227, 620. 
Chrysante, I, 626 
Chrysippus, II, 425. 

Churchill, IV, 300 
Churchill, Arabella, IV, 338 
Cicero, I, II, 187, 672; III; IV. 
Cicognini, III 

Cinq-Mars, I, 352; II, 203, 211. 

Cinthio, see Giraldi 
Cinthio, see M -A. Romagnesi 
Cioranescu, I’Anoate, IV, 362, 704. 

Cirey, I, 320, 730 
Citerne, I, 276. 

CitoiB, II, 136 
Cizeron Rival, III, 649 
Clairon, Mile, IV, 87 
Clsretie, Essai sur Lesage, IV, 907. 
Clark, A. F. B , Racine, TV, 50 
Clark, W S , Roger Boyle, V, 26 
Claudel, I, 262 
Claudian, I, 63 ; II, 170 
Claveau, Mane, see la Du Croisy 
Clavel, Elisabeth, IV, 24-5, V, 153 
Claveret, I, II; III; IH, 893, 895; IV; 
V, 44, Eeuyer, 70, Espnt fori, 69. 
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Clayene, II, 057 
Cleanthes, II, 425 
C14der, Blessebois, IV, 281 
Glimence de Golbert, III, 339, 350, 
Clement, P , IV, 314 
Cldment et La Poite, II; IV 
Cleodate, see Tli Corneille, Th&odat 
Cldnii (Villabe), III, 18, 24, 31 
Clermont, Mme de, I, 386, 706. 

Clermont, Mile de, I, 706. 

Clei mont d Antragues, Mile de, I, 239. 

Clerseliei, III, 665, 790 

Clitomaclius, II, 425 

Cloaldus, Saint, I, 20 

Clortnde, I, 86 

Clotilde (Queen), I, 112-4 

Clouet, III, see Janet 

Cloiizier, III, 645, 786 ; IV, 358, 848 

Clouzot, I, II, III 

CIOMS, I, 112-3, 131, III, 181-2 

C M, II, 115 

C M , Mile, III, 316 

Coalin, I, 658 

Cobliam, II, 183 

Cocliart, I, 670 

Code, II, 442 

Coeffeteau, II, III, IV, 03, 225, 333; 
V, 32 

Coeffler, I, 354 
Coeffler, Mme, I, 354 

Coello, II, 453 , III, 45, Pear es hurgallo, 
80-1 

Cmursilly, I, 247, 268 
Coeuvrea, I, 14 

Coffey, IV, 335-6 {for Coffee read Coffey) ; 

Susanna, V, 149 
Cogan, II, 407 
Cohen, G , I 
Coiffier, III, 32 
Coignard, J -B , IV, 318 
Coignard, veuve, IV, 695 
Coignee de Bouiron, I, II 
Coirat, III, 32, 35 
Coislin, II, 203, 205, 345, 488 
Coislin, marquise de, II, 67 
Colardeaii, ll, 545, 550 
Colbert, III, IV, IV, 983 
Colbert, chevalier de, IV, 49 
Colbert enrage, III, 349-50 
Collas, I, 274, II, 2, 120, 135-8, 140; 
Chapelain, I, 378; II, 97, 202, 359, 
III, 608 

Colle, IV, 512, Cnspxn Gent , 429 

Colles, TI, 188, 271, III, 210, 224, 323 

Collet, C , I, 132, 191, 538 

Collet, M , I, 342 

Colletet, Claiidine, III, 666 

Colletet, Fr, Journal, III, 620; IV, 461. 

Colletet, G, I, II; III; III, 895. 

Collier, J P , Eng. Dram Poetry, I, 476, 
530 

Golloque de I’ortgtne dee femmes, I, 275. 
Colombel, I, 507 
Colombey, I, 489 

Colombine, see Catherine Biancolelli 
Colomby, I, 605; II, 298 
Colomiez, A., IV, 338. 


Colomiez, B , I, 212 
Colonia, IV, V, 93 
Colonna family. III, 665. 

Combalet, see Aiguillon 
Combat de Backus, I, 666-7 
Comddie de chansons, I, 469, II, III, 
V, 150-1. 

OomSdte des proverbes, I; II, 444, III, 
726, IV, 703, V, 39 
Comidie des Tuxllenes, II, V, 29, 39 
Comedies du dix-septibme slide, II, 279 
Comes, Natalis, III, 504, Mythology, I, 
101, III, 524 
Cominges, IV, 180 
Commodite des bottes, II, 117 
Comnena, Anna, Alexiad, IV, 252 
Comnenus, Alexius, IV, 252 
Comnenus, Isaac, II, 634-6 
Comnenus, John, IV, 252 
Gommdta, III, 557 
Compagnon, II, 668, 725 
Concini, I, 150-5, 186, II, 221, III, 348, 
IV, 937 

Condd. I, 666, II, III, IV 
Condd (Henri II), I, 35, 287, 451, 540, 
666 

Conde (Louis I), I, 584 
Condd, princesse de, II, 700, 715 
Conde del Sex, II, 179 
Confucius, IV, 702 
Conrart, I, 627 , II 
Constance d’amour, see Persilide. 
Constans, L -A , III, 727 
Constant, A , I, 742-3 
Constant, N , I, 161 
Constantini, IV, 600, 603 
Constantini, A (Mezzetin), IV; V, 154 
Constantini, J -B (Octave), IV 
Conte Ononsse, le, II, 623 
Conti ( Armand ) , I, 6(36 , II , III , IV, 539 
Conti (Fr-L ), IV, 6, 49, 202, 271, 371, 
725 

Conti (L-A ), IV, 49, 202, 207 

Conti, due de, IV, 725 

Conti, princesse de (elder). III, 409 

Conti, princesse de (younger), IV 

Continuateurs de Loret, I, 671; III 

Centre Impromptu de Namur, IV, 887-8 

Contugi, see Orvidtan 

Conversion de sainte Madeleine, IV, 278 

Conversion de Loiola, I, 103 

Cook, H L , II, 55, 57 

Copeau, I, 18 

Copernicus, II, 289, 497, 736 
Coppee, I, II, Osman, V, 150 
Coquelin cadet, II, 23 
Coqiierel, Athalie et Esther, IV, 313 
Coqiiillart, I, 161 

Coras, IV, 156, see Le Clerc, Iphig6me. 
Corbin, I, 322. 

Cordier, Colloquium, IV, 689. 

Cordon, Franfoise, see la Le Comte. 
Coret, Jubili, IV, 278 
Conolan, IV, 237-8 

Cormeil, Florise, I, ilZ-S, 414-5, 660; II, 
111 

Cormier, I, 278, II, 803. 
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Corneille, P, I, II, II, 804; III; in, 
893-C, IV, IV, 983-4, V, 6, 10-1, 13-4, 
19, 20, 23, 31, 33, 38, 40-7, 52, 58, 09, 
80-1, 80-8, 91-4, 90, 99, 101, 100, 113, 

143, 147-8, Aqestlas, 44, 05-7, 110, 
AndromMe, III, 895, V, 17, 45, 63-5, 
74, 78; Attila, V, 7, 21, 34, 44, 65, 
Crd, III, 894-5, IV, 983, V, 16-7, 24, 
29, 30, 32, 39, 40, 51, 57, 60-4, 68, 68, 
70, 72, 105, 122, 131, 136-7, 145, 149- 
60, a%nna. III, 893; V, 4, 8, 40, 54-5, 
62, 67, 71, 89, 146, Chtandre, V, 59, 
Don Sanche, III, 895, V, 29, 64, Gale- 
r%e, V, 59, Hirachua, V, 41, 03, 83, 
Horace, IV, 983, V, 3, 40, 43, 61-2, 72, 
76, 95, 97, 104, Illusion, V, 39, 60-1, 
Uid6e, V, 24. 60-2, 97, MiUte, II, 804; 
III, 894, V, 59, Menieur, V, 29, 30, 
42, 62-3, 145 , Nicomede, V, 50, 64, 82, 
96, (Edtpe, V, 65, Othon, V, 66, 90, 
120 ; Perthante, III, 895 , V, 64 , Place 
royale. III, 894, V, 59, Polyeucte, III, 
893; IV, 983; V, 7, 28, 40, 62-4, 66, 

144, 152, Pompde, III, 893; V, 44, 62, 
65, 67; Pulchene, V, 85-6, Rodogune, 
V, 63, 65, 75, 82, Sertoriua, V, 65, 97; 
Sophontabe, V, 65-6, Suite, V, 29, 63, 
Suivante, III, 894, V, 59, 67, 8ur4na, 
V, 44, 65-6, TModore, V, 7, 63; Tite 
et B^Snioe, V, 9, 21, 65-6 , Toiaon d’or, 
III, 894; V, 4, 45, 65, 122, Veuce, III, 
894 V 59 

Corneille,’ Th, I, II, III, IV, V, 29, 30, 
44, 77-8, 88, 91, 93, 108, 118, 130, 147, 
Amour & la mode, 81, Anane, 33, 82-3, 
101, Baron des Fondnbrea, 83, B&rinice, 
Berger extravagant, 81, Bradamante, 
83, Gamma, 81-2, Charme de la voix, 

81, CircS, 16, 21, 45, 82-3, Oomtease 
d’Orgueil, 151, Devineresse, 45, 82-3, 
125, Dom Bertram, 81, 83, Essex, 17, 
83, 101, GeSlier de soi-mgme, 81, 83 , In- 
ootmu, 45, 82, Laodioe, Mart d’Aahtlle, 
Mart d’Annibal, 82, Mart de Com- 
mode, 81-2, Pierre philoaophale, 45, 82- 
3, Pyrrhus, 81, Stilicon, 81-3, Theodat, 

82, Timoorate, 81, 83, Tnomphe des 
dames, 45, 82, Usuner, 83, 125 

Cornu, la, IV, 678 

Corpus Script Historiae Byzantinae, II, 
227 

Correapondance, Botleau et Brossette, see 
Brossette 

Correapondance htt , II, 50, 559, 567, 607 
Correapondant, I, 696; II, 50, 81, IV, 
305. 

Corrozet, J , I, 267, 335, 337, 418, 457 
Cortezzi, II. (Eularja), IV, 600, 003, 609 
Cosme, Dom, see Adrien Sconm 
Cosnac, HI, 27. 

Cosnard, Marthe, II; III; V, 86-7. 
Coaroes, II, 551-4. 

Cossart, I, 742 ; III, 31 
Costar, I; II; Lettrea, II, 804 
Coste, Gr de, I; Inzimbne, III, 245 
Coste, Louis, I, 74, 85 
Costes, Pierre de, II, 60 


Cotarelo, IV, 504 

Cotgrave, I, 417, II, 118, III, 203, 321. 

Cotin, III 

Cottiby, II, 58 

Cottier, Montdory, IV, 983 

Couet, III, 218, 275, IV, 488-9, 697 

Coulanges, Mme de. III, 582; IV, 88. 

Counson, III, 640 

Coup, de. III, 690 

Coupables innocens, II, 474. 

Couperin, IV, 926 

Coups du Hazard, IV, 554, 611, 870, 
876-8 

CourbS, I, II, II, 804; III, III, 895 
Courboyer, IV, 68 
Gour de St Germain, la, IV, 938 
Courier, P -L , Une aventure en Calabre, 

IV, 455 

Courtenvaux, de, I, 69 

Courtin, I, 154 

Courtin, Mane, II, 171 

Courral Sonnet, I, 729, 733; III, 647. 

Cousin, Jean, IV, 105, 107. 

Cousin, V, j Pascal, II, 95, 232 
Cousinet, III, 385 
Cousinet, J , III, 385 
Cousins de la cousine, IV, 934 
Cousturier, A , I 
Cousturier, D , I, 74, 81, 179 
Cracus, II, 707 
Cramail, see Montluc 
Cramoisy, I, 212, 422, II, 550, 611; IV, 
335 

Crane, I, II 
Crnnmer, II, 179 

Cr^billon, II, 586; IV, 367; V, 83; 

Rhadamiste, III, 172; Xercis, II, 587. 
Creche, la, IV, 327-8, 924 
Cremonini, I, 404 
Cr4qui (Charles I), I, 585 
Cr4qui (Charles II), 214, 545; III, 270, 
273, 291, 565 

Crdqui (Franjois), IV, 49, 385 
Crfevecoeur, II, 555 
Cntica, la, IV, 56 

Critique du Tai tuffe. III, 614, 625, 632-3. 
Croce, IV, 55-0 

Croisac, de, III, 363, Mdliane, 132, 366-7 
Croisille, Bergers, I, {16-8, 759; II, 260 
Cromwell, II, 696, III, 571, IV, 299, 308. 
Crooks, E J , I, 287 , II , III , IV 
Crosmer, Jacques, see Du Perehe 
Crosnier, Jean, IV; V, 153 
Crosmer, la, IV, 715 
Crosnier family, IV, 715 
Crouzet, I, 714 

Croy, duchesse de, II, IH, Ciwnatus, V, 
80 

Crozat, marquis de, IV, 549 
C T baron de la B , II, 194 
CtesiBS, III, 461 

Cubillo, Senor de noohes buenas. III, 810. 
Cuisinier frangois. III, 255; IV, 467. 
CujBS, II, 292 
Cunimund, II, 701 

Cureau de la Chambre, II, 245; III, 896; 

V, 8 
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Curel, Danse, I, 360; Fossiles, I, 684. 
CurtiuB, Quintus, I, 46, 756, II, III, 156, 
456, 493 , IV, 167-8 
Cusson, IV, 542, 604 
Cyrano, I, 387, 053, II, III; IV; V, 113, 
Agnpptne, Pedant, 79 

D , le sieur, see Tioterel 

Dabney, L E , V, 150, Dillard, II, 803 

Dacier, IV, 11, 399, V, 150. 

Dagley, Cynthia, IV, 56 
Dalembourg, I, 66 
Dalibray, I, II, V, 39, 70 
Damasus, I, 104 

Danchet, Ballet des Muses, IV, 432 
Dancoiirt, I, 588, III, IV, V, 3, 5, 8, 10, 
13, 15, 24, 46-7, 94, 121, 129, 132, 140-1, 
148, Baguette, 135, Bon Soldat, 21, 
134, Bom geoises a la mode, Garnaval 
de Ventse, 134, Chevalier a la mode, 
134, 136, 142, 153, Curteuai de Gom- 
ptegne, 153, Dame d la mode, 134. 
Desolation des joueuses, 133, 153, Et6 
des coquettes, 134, 142, Famille d la 
mode, Fies, 135, Femme d’lntngues, 
134, Fete de milage, 135-6, Foire de 
Besons, 9, Folle Enchdre, 87, 134, 
Gazette, 135, Impromptu de Garnison, 
134, Maison de campagne, 134-5, 142, 
Mari letiouvd, 135, 142, Merlin d4- 
serteur, 134, Notaire, 133, Opira de 
village, Opiiateur Barry, Parisienne, 
Trots Cousmes, Tuteur, Vendanges de 
Suresnes, 135 
Danoourt, la, IV 
Dancourt, Manon, IV. 

Dancourt, Mimi, IV 
Daneret, Elizabeth, IV, 601 
Dangeau, IV 

Dangeville, IV, 24, 29, 888 
Daniel, III, 401-2 

Daniels, V M , Saint-Evremond, IV, 
408-9 

Dannbeisser, I, II 

Dante, I, 199, 405, 694, II, 41; IV, 191, 
895, Inferno, I, 262 
Dare, Jeanne, see Joan of Arc 
Daremberg et Saglio, Antiquitds, III, 376. 
Darennes, IV, 606-8 

Dares, I, 40, 249-50, 756; II, 45-6, IV, 
189 

Dargan, I, 312 
Darius vaincu, I, 88 
Darmesteter, see Hatzfeld. 

Darnley, II, 186 

Dassoucy, Apollon, Ovide, II, 727 
Dauphin (son of Louis XIV), III, 238, 
243 593, IV 
Dauphine (liis wife), IV 
Dauvillicrs (Dornd), III; IV. 
Dauvilliers, la. III, 20; IV, 16-7, 909. 
Davenant, II, 208 

Davenant, Sir W , The Man’s the Master, 
II, 459, 732 
Davesne, II 
David, A , IV, 344 
David, C, II, 545, 555, 808; IV. 


David, P , I, 348, 484, 653 
David, S , I, 472 
David du Petit-Puis, II, 704 
Davity, II, 706, III, 272-3, Afnque, IV, 
339, Asie, III, 163; Europe, II, 639, 
707; IV, 520 

Davoust, Enfer ridicule, IV, 861 
Deageant de Saint-Martin, I, 151-2 
DSbauche de Mezzetin, IV, 603 
Debifevre, un Lillois, IV, 30, 98 
Declassan, IV, 435. 

Dediet, I, 731. 

Dedieu, I, 14 
Didit. le, IV, 861-2 
Deffense du Cid, II, 133 
Degenhart, II, 591 
Dejob, IV 
Delaulne, I, 748 

Delcourt, Comiques anciens. III, 895. 
Delfino, Lucrezia, II, 69 
Dcllioste, see Cliampvallon. 

Dehlle, I, 172 

Delisle de Sales, Recueil, II, 667. 
Delivrance de Renaud, I, 715 
Della Porta, II, III; V, 56 
Dellin, veuve, I, 712. 

Delosme de Monchesnay, IV, V, 136-7; 
Bolceana, II, 286; III, 487-8, 594; 
Cause des femmes, V, 153 
Deltour, Racine, IV, 78, 110-2, 137 
Deniasso, II, 001 
Dcmeure, III, 339, 733, IV, 52 
Democritus, II, 425, IV, 636, 702, 748-50. 
Demosthenes, II, 289, III, 331; IV, 424 
Denain, IV, 693-4 
Denain, veuve, IV, 662, 075, 693 
Denis, IV, Plaintes, V, 131 
Denis de Varennes, Asnon, IV, 418, 481-B 
Dentand, IV, 603 
Derome, III, 560 
Ddroute des prdtieuses. III, 228 
Desaci, Rotonde, III, 284-6, 317, 784 
Des Autels, Fanfreluohe, I, 145 
Des Barreaux, I, 696-7 ; III, 282 
Des Bnrres, Adrien, see d’Orgemont 
Des Barres, Charles, II, 27 
Desbordes, IV, 309, 373, 376, 379 
Desbrosses, la, IV 

Des Bruyferes, Roman de Pans, I, 424 
Descartes, III, 296-7, 741 , IV; V, 8, 9 
Descavenez, II, 290 
Descents de Rodomont, I, 82 
Desclmmps, Claude, see Villiers (Filipin). 
Deschamps, Claude (son?), I, 745. 
Deschamps, G , II, 313 
Deschamps, J , see Villiers, Jean de 
Dcsehanel, Romantisme, II, 539, 550 
Descombes, I, 742; II, 804, Bossus, I, 
222 

Des Escuteaux, III, 61; Alceste, I, 126 
Desfontaines, I, 638, 740; II; III; XV; 
V, 29, 31, 71, Alcndiane, 72; Bellis- 
sante. III, 896; Eustaohe, V, 72; JZ- 
lustre Amalaeonthe, III, 896; Illustre 
ComSdien, V, 72; SSmiramts, III, 896. 
Des Fougerais, III, 649 
Des Gilberts, see Montdory. 
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Des Glandes, IVj 479. 

DeshayeB, J , IV, 20 
Beshayes, la, see la Beaubourg. 

Des Hayes, Pierre, I, 204, 

Deshoulibres, IV, 186 

Deshouli^res, Mme, II; III, 632, 666; 

IV, Oensdno, Jule Antoine, V, 87. 
Deshoulibres, Mile, IV, 111. 

Desjardins, Mile, II, III, IV; Pavon, 

V, 87, Manlius, V, 86; Recueil, III, 
894-5. 

Deslandes, I, 154 

Des Maiseaux, II, 295-6, IV, 112, 468, 
470. 

Desmares, II, 373, Roaelane, 405-6; III, 
179. 

Desmares, Charlotte, III, 780, IV 
Desmares, Fanchon, IV, 28, 361. 
Desmares, la, IV, 34 
Desmares, Mane, see la Champmesl^. 
Desmares, Hicolas, II; III; IV, Merlin 
Dragon, V, 132 
Desmares, Bichard, IV, 31 
Des Marets, IV, 163. 

Desmaretz, I; II; III, IV, V, 80, 103, 
Anane, 32, Europe, III, 893, Mvrame, 
V, 16, Scipion, V, 10, Visionnaires, V, 
9, 40, 42, 73, 77, 86, 147. 

Des Marquets, III, 666 

Desmasures, II, 94 , David comi , I, 233. 

Desnoiresterres, Voltaire, II, 706. 

Des CEillets, III, 16 
Des CEillets, la. III , IV 
Despautbre, III, 736; IV, 718 
Des P4riers, III, 676 
Despierres, III, 4, Th. d Alengon, 33-4. 
Despois, I, 301, 653, II, 434, 430, 485, 
804, III, IV; IV, 983 
Despois et Mesnard, III ; IV 
Desportes, I, 214, 630, 685, II, 261, 300; 

Jalousie, III, 521 
Des Koches, Catherine, III, 666 
Des Boziers, IV, 36 
Dessein . d’Hercule, see Botrou 
Desternod, III, 647 
Destouches, IV, 244, IrrSsolu, 556. 
Destranges, II, III, IV 
Destruction de Troyes, I, 67, 71 
Des Urlis, Catherine, III, 18-9, 24, 626- 
7, 582, IV, 16 
Des Urlis, Etienne, III, 18 
Des Urlis, Etiennette (la Br4oonrt), III, 
16-8, 280-1, 665, 755, IV, 16, 34, 83. 
Des Urlis, Jean, III, IV, 31. 

Des Urlis, Madeleine, III, 18-9, 526. 
Detcheverry, TU de Bordeaux, I, 67. 
Deutfyne, III, 584, 604, 611-2 
Develay, I, 702 
Devoir des Muses, I, 409 
Dialogue de Saint Germain, III, 348 
Dialogue du Card de Richelieu, III, 348 
Diamante, II, 621. 

Dickson, Valentine and Orson, II, 629. 
Dictionary of Nat, Btog., IV, 340 
Dictionnaire de VA-cadimie, III, 228; IV, 
532 

Dictionnaire de Trdvoua), IV, 638. 


Dictys, I, 46, 249-50, 756; II, 45-6; IV, 
96, 147, 189 
Diestre, I, 426 

Dietschy, Die “ Dame d’lntngue,” 11,491. 

Dighy, II, 8, 97-8, III, 314 

Digest, II, 442, III, 804, 806 

Dina, IV, 278, 314 

Dioolitian vaincu. III, 391 

Diodorus Siculus, I, 46, 101, 107, 255; 

II, III, 158, 189, 629, 896, IV, 159-60. 
Diogenes, IV, 636, 689, 702, 739-60 
Diogenes Laertius, IV, 703. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, I, 95; II, 
08, 304-5, 556, IV, 175 
Discours a Cliton, I, 460, 462, II, 138. 
Disoret, II , III , Altzon, Noces de Vaugt- 
rard, V. 73 

Dispanet, E , see la Valliot 
Diversitez galantes. III, 262 
Divertissemens de Sceaux, IV, 212 
Divertissement royal. III, 722, 

D L M, les Onginaux, IV, 685-7. 

D L E , IV, 639, 835 
D L T , Josaphat, II, 623, 663. 

Docteur amoureux (played, 1658), III, 
127, 663 

Dooteur amoureux (about 1694), 11,287; 
IV, 697-8 

Docteur de verre, IV, 934. 

Docteur p6dant. III, 127. 

Dognon, II, 90, 397, 733 
Dolce, I, 374, Medea, II, 32 
Domann, Dufresnys Lustspiele, IV, 764. 
Dominique, see Biancolelli. 

Dorn Pcdre de Carcassonne, III, 268, 633. 
Donatus, I, 375 

Doneau, F , III, 232, Cocue, 233, 283. 
Doni, III, 716 
Donnay, Paraitre, III, 763 
Donnet, Triomphe des Bergers, II, 319, 
658-60 

Don Quiohotte, IV, 695 
Dorchain, I, II 
Dorilly, IV, 34 

Dorimond, II, III, IV, 628, 880; V, 13, 
15, 20, Amant de sa femme, Comidie 
de la comidie, Eoole des ooous, 119, 
Pemme industneuse, 103, 119, Pestin 
de Pierre, Inconstanoe punie, BosSlie, 
119. 

Dorimond, la, see Auzillon, Mme. 

Dormalius, I, 90 

Dornd, see Dauvilliers 

Douairi^e de Billebahaut, II, 381. 

Doublet, III, 393 

Doiirgeois, I, 427 

D B, I, 392, 11, 115, 131. 

Dreux, III, 099 

Dreux-Duradier, Sist, litt du Poitou, I, 
95 

Drobet, I, 322 

Drouhet, Mainwrd, I, 132, 670. 

Drouin, N , see Dorimond. 

Drouyn, III, 781 
Droz, I, 318 
Droz, ^le. III, 738 
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Dryden, IV, 107 ; V, 25, Indian Emperour, 
26. 

Duand, I, 322, III, 410 
Pu Bail, I, 672-3; Gascon, II, 69 
Du Bartas, I, 81, 103, II, 280-1, III, 
400, 427, IV, 322, 895, Prcm Sem , 
IV, 984 

Du Bee, Tamerlane, II, 591, IV, 163 
Dubech, Racine, IV, 310 
Du Bellay, I, 97, 518, 665, 693. 

Du Bocage, IV, 29, 31, 753 
Dubois, marquis. III, 687 
Dubois, Pierre, III, 24 
Du Bos, III, 568, 573; IV, 87, 212, 352, 
Refleaiions, 389 
Du Bose, II, 297 

Du Bose de Mont-Andrd, III; IV, 333. 
Dubourg, abb6, IV, 606 
Du Bourg, Vincent, see Jolimont 
Dubraiius, Hist Bohemtea, II, 546 
Du Bray, I, II, 298 
Dubuc, I, 727 
Du Buisson, abbd. III, 253 
Du Buisson, chevalier. III, 560 
Du Buisson-Aubenay, II, 173, 678, III, 
39 

Duearroy, I, 185-6, 224 
Du Castellet, see Cirey 
Duccr6, III, 31 

Duchartre, Comidie ital , IV, 599. 

Du Chastellct, I, 355 
Duchd, IV, V, 93 

Duchesne, Andrd, Antiquitee, I, 97 , Eist 
d Angleteme, II, 357, 387 
Duchesne, Joseph, III, 302 
Duchesny, see Rosidor 
Duclos, la, IV, 23-5, 313, 338, V, 153 
Du Croisy (Du Croisie), II, 433, III; 

IV, IV, 983, V, 22, 151 
Du Croisy, Ang61ique (Mine Paul Pois- 
son), III, 22, 28, 709, 768-9; IV, IV, 
983-4, V, 22 

Du Croisy, la. III, 27-9, 259-00 
Du Cros, I 

Duel de deux gueux, II, 117 
Duelliste malheureux, II, 72, 88-90, 764- 
5, 775 

Due Simili, I, 623 

Du Paultrey, Astirie, IV, 924 

Dufayard, Lesdiguiires, I, 585 

Du Fayot, III, 562, 564, Stratonice, 118-9 

Dufey, IV, 23-5, 29, 751 

Dufejr, la, IV, 23-5 

Dufort, IV, 34, 48, 692 

Du Four, I, 426 

Dufresne, I, 709; II, 16, 78, 082, III, 
18, 21, 25, 27 

Dufresny, IV, V, 5, 136-9, 148, Chevalier 
Joueur, 140, Esprit de contradiction, 
141-2, Sfalade sans maladie, 114, 140, 
Negligent, Nopce interrompue, 140, 
Bancho Panga, 30, l40 
Dugast, Jacques, I, 285, 333, 391. 
Dugast, Jean, I, 294, 663 
Dugud, I, 742, II, 629 
Du Guesclin, II, 403, 


Du Haillan, V, 32; Hisi. de France, II, 
357, 387 

Du Hamel, Acoubar, I, 21. 

Du Han, III, 122, IV, 345 
Du Jardin, I, 21 
Du Lac, III, 620. 

Dulaure, Hist de Parts, II, 272 
Du Laurens, I, 619, II, 54; V, 8, Hist, 
anat , I, 518 

Dulong, IV, 2, 255, 257, Saint-ROal, 85, 
252 

Du Lorens, J,, III, 625, 656, 816, 819, 

Du Marchd, I, 160 
Dumas, Cocu, IV, 416, 474-5 
Dumas, Lydie, I, 25 
Du Mas, see Martial de Bnve 
Dumas, A , fils, II, 406 , III, 855 ; Dis- 
coms, II, 135, Fils nat , Alphonse, IV, 
94 

Dumas, A , phre, I, 64, 283, II, 231 
Du Mayne, I, 731 
Dumbelot, IV, 232-3 
Du Mesnil, IV, 667 
Du Mesnil, E R , III, 894 
Dumesiiil, J -B , see ^simond 
Du Mont, IV, 31 

Dumont, Mane, see Mme Auzillon 
Dumoiet, IV, 280, Abraham, 279, SSO-2 
Du Mortiei, I, 41, 426 
Dll Moulin, I, 225 

Du Moulin, Hist de Normandie, II, 357, 
387 

Dumouriez, General, IV, 22, 31 
Dunois, II, 359, IV, 181 
Du Xoyer, IV, 336, Mdmoire, 792 
Du Noyer, Mme, IV, 792 
Du Pare, III, IV, 52 
Du Parc, la, III, IV, V, 149 
Du Pelletier, II, 704, III, 156, IV, 895. 
Du Pcrche, II, 194, III, IV, V, 15, 
Ambtt ssadeur d’Affi ique. Intrigues, 126 
Du Perier, II, 700, 722, 766, Amoul, 
410, 721 

Duperrier (actor), IV, V, 152 
Du Perron, I, 214, 525, 692; II, 184 
Du Perron de Castera, Pitdgoras, III, 
677 

Du Peschier, Com des comddies, I, 189, 
354, 365-7, 653 
Du Petit-Val, D , I 
Du Petit-Val, R , I 

Dupin, III, 20, 33 , IV, 16-7, 28, 34, 909. 
Dupin, la. III, 20, 582, IV; IV, 983 
Dupin, la petite, IV, 916 
Du Pleix, II, 572 
Du Plessis, II, 416 

Du Plessis-Guendgaud, Mme, III, 492. 
Du Pont (charlatan), II, 482 
Du Pont, Pierre, III, 470 
Du Pont, veuve, IV, 414. 

Du Pont de Courlay, I, 407 
Du Fouget, see la Beauchasteau. 

Dupuis, II, 695 

Du Puy, Varron, IV, 237-8. 

Du Puy Du Fou, III, 674 
Durand, Mme, IV 

Durand (Durant), Marie, I, 734; II, 27. 
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Duiandeau, Infanterie, I, 225. 

Duranville, I, 582 

Durel, I, 326, 510, II; Staresohal, III, 
893 

Durey de Poligny, IV, 476, 700, 897. 

Du Rier, la. III, 325 

Du Rieu, III, 32; IV, 15, 29, 30, 555 

Du Rieu, la. III, 32, IV 

Du Rieu, Mane-Anne, see la G-odefroy. 

Du Roolier, I 

Du Rocher (aetoi), IV, 29 
Durval, I, II, III, Agante, V, 9, 70, 
Travauat d’Vlysse, V, 10, 44 
Du Ryer, Pransoise, I, 620 
Du Ryei, Isaae, I, II, 470. 

Du Ryer, Pierre, I, II, II, 804, III; 

III, 894, IV, V, 25, 38, 41-2, 62, 57-9, 
68, 71, 76, 80, 92, 146-7, Alcimedon, 
53, Alcionie, 28, 40, 53, Anaxandre, 
B&rdntoe, Clanghie, 55, Cleomidon, 53, 
55, Dynamta, 55, Esther, 7, 54, Luoreoe, 
39, 53, Nttocns, 55, 93, Saul, 7, 54, 
Sc4vole, Th4mistocle, 54, Vendangea, 
53 

Du Souhait, I, 322 
Du Teil, B , II, 344 
Du Teil, J, II, IV. 

Du Tillet, Ohrotuoon, II, 357 
Du Vair, I, 38 

Du Verdier, II, 695, Diane, I, 639, 
Images, III, 273, Roman, IV, 874 
Duverger, la, IV, 752. 

Du Vieuget, I. 

Dyce, II, 179 

Rbert, Entvnck der franz Trag , I, 173 
Rbner, Gesch der Einheiten vn Ital , I, 
374 

Rbroin, I, 199 

Rcbard, Somptores, I, 341 

Edelinck, III, 274 

E. de R , Mile, II, 654 

Edward III, II, 254-0, 773, V, 25 

Effiat, mardchal d’, I, 282, 354 

E G C , Bout de Van, I, 149 

Eguisd, 1', see Louis Bdjart 

Etfemde mtt ihr Seltst, dte, II, 742. 

Elbeuf, prince d’, IV, 49 

Elizabeth (England), II, III, 63, 580, 

IV, V, 25, 72, 83, 93 
Elizabeth (Hungary), III, 420-7 
Elizabeth (Portugal), III, 426-7. 
Elizabeth of Prance, IV, 252 
Elhs, I, 260 

Elzevir, II; III 
Emanville, II, 266 
Emard, Tartuffe, III, 620 
Emery, II, 399; IV, 358, 848 
Emon, I, 69 

Empereur Menry et Kunigonde, I, 114. 
Empress of Rome, II, 244. 

Enfanoes Vtvten, II, 803. 

Bnfans de Brute, II, 574-5, 604-S, 012; 

III, 468, IV, 356. 

Enfant gdt4, IV, 862 

Enfant prodxgue, I, 82 

Enfants de Turlupm, I, 145, 736. 


Enghien, see Condd 

Enghieu (son of Condfi), III, IV, 146, 
435 

Enlevement de Proserpine, IV, 934 
Ennebault, see d’Hennebault 
£nneti5res, d’, II, Aldegonde, III, 890. 
Ennius, IV, 894 
Entete, IV, 861-2 
Entgtement ndtoule, IV, 862 
Entretien (1695), IV, 324 
Epernon (elder), I, 149 
Epernon (younger), II, III 
Epernon, J -B Goth, due d’. III, 450 
Epicharmus, II, 425 
Epictetus, II, 425, IV, 702 
Epicurus, II, 564, 072, III, 741, IV, 
340, 703 

Epreuve dangereuse, IV, 596-8 
Equicola, Natura de amore, IV, 904 
Erasmus, I, 631, III; V, 118 
Erdmann, ilolteres Psychi, III, 521 
Ertxene, III, 429, 444 
Ernest Augustus, Duke, IV, 30 
Ernest], H , III, 302 
EiotiCi Soriptores, II, 631 
Ersch iind Gruber, Enoyklopadte, II, 723 
Ervin, R M , IV, 2, 984, Actors, 30, 872. 
Escoubleau, d’, II, 336 
Espde fatale, II, 572 
Espinay, Suzanne d’, II, 271, 430 
Espinay, Timolfion d’, II, 257 
Espinoy, jprinee d’, IV, 385 
Esprit, in, 649 
Essay des Ftlles, IV, 696 
Essex, II, 176-83, 773, III, 680, IV, 141, 
149, 154, 942, V, 26, 72, 83 
Estampes de Valangay, II, 240 
Ester, 1, 83 

Esternod, d’, Espadon, I, 728, 735. 
Estienne, R , I, 315 
Estius, IV, 319 
Estree, Paul d’, III, 361-2 
Estries, Cesar d’, IV, 188. 

Etienne, C -G , ilana en bonnes fortunes, 
III, 784 
Etlan, II, 296-7 
Eudes, HI, 181 
Eudoxus, II, 425 
Eugene de Savoie, III, 801, 824. 

Euggnie, I, 161 
Eulana, see Ursula Cortezzi 
Eumathius, I, 452, 543, II, 715; III, 
369, Eysmtnes, I, 531 
Euripides, I, II, III, IV, V, 25, 27, 
88-9, 91, 93, 97, 145, Hippolytus, 26, 
Iphigeneia among the Taunana, 99, 
Iphigeneta at Aults, 26 
Eurycles (Urichde), II, 672 
Eusebius, II, 289, IV, 332 
Eustathius, II, 347 
Eve, C , I. 194 
Exoerpta 'Valesiana, II, 401. 

Eyer, C , V, 151 

Faber, I, III; IV 
Fabulae Gualtenanae, I, 121. 
Fagonnibres, see Fontange. 
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Fairet, Mane, I, 731. 

Fagnani, IV, 798 
Fagniez, la. Femme, II, 16. 

Fagon, IV, 938 

Fagotxer {Fagoteux) , le, III, 127, 051. 
Faguet, III, 2, 521, IV, 72, Propos, 50. 
Falirney, II, 205-6 
Fairet, Mane, I, 731 
Fameuse Comedienne, III, 2, 20, 620. 
Fanfreluclie et Gaudichon, I, 145. 
Fantuzzi, Scritton bolognesi, II, 385 
Farce de Mazamn, III, 348 
Faroe de Richelieu, III, 348 
Faroe des Courtisans de Pluton, III, 348. 
Farce du Gascon, I, 733 
Farce du ma/ni, I, 145, 733, 735 
Farce du musmer, I, 275 
Farce d’un porteur d'eau, I, 666 
Farce d’un vendeur de livres, II, 117 
Farce plaisanie, I, 218, 222, 733, 735. 
Faret, I, 665 , II, 297-8, Honneste Homme, 
II. 133 

Farine, J , I, 735 
Fannholt, II, 230 
Fanolo, see Cossart 

Fatouville, IV, V, 8, 9, 136, Arlequtn 
Procureur, Banqueroutier, 137. 
Fauchet, Antiquitez, III, 182 
Faucon de His, II, 134 
Faulconmer, 1, 92 
Faure, Manlius, III, 470 
Faux m^deoins rallies, IV, 603. 

Favas, I, 225. 

Faviot, Ahx, see la Des (Eillets 
Favorg solitaire. III, 893 
Fawkes, G , I, 227 
Faydit, III, 241 
Feburier, I, 416 
Fedict, de, I, 748 
Feigned Astrologer, II, 752 
Fehbien, 11, 678, III, 710, IV, 94 
Fehcien Du Saint-Espnt, Esther, Mar- 
dochie, Judith, III, 402 
Femme muette, la. III, 051 
Femme poussee ii hout, la, IV, 468 
Femme testae, IV, 519, 5^2-4, 598 
Fenelon, TeUmaque, IV, 215, V, 75 
Fercourt, IV, 731-2 
Ferdinand (artist), II, 113; V, 9 
Feidinand (Bavaria), I, 198 
Fernel, III, 841 , IV, 984 
Ferrand (Poitevin), II, 248 
Ferrand, Antoine, II, 453, 459, 494, 729 
Ferrand, David, I, 214 
Ferrero, Characters, II, 503 
Ferrier, IV ; Adraste, V, 96 , Anne de 
Bretagne, V, 34, 95 , Montizume, V, 96 
Ferry, Isabelle, I, 26, 127, 181, 336-6, 
419 

Fest, Miles, I, 289 

Festin de Pierre (Ital ), III, 36, 630, 
639 

Festschrift E Wechssler, II, 632. 
Festscliiift H Morf, I, 370 
Feuilleiat, II, 251; V, 149 
Feydeau, I, 160 

F G D B , AngdUque ddlwrde, I, 208. 


F G S B, Catan (Oajam), III, 132, 
418-9 

Fick, III, 286 

Fies, Jean de. Saint Remy, IV, 983 
Fiesque, comte de, I, 538, 668, 625-7, 
II, 338 

Fiesque, comtesse de. III, 47, 75, 663, 
665-0 

Fiesque family. III, 665 
Fiestas del Sant Saor , II, 494 
Fieubert, IV, 245. 

Figueroa, Suarez de, II, 384 
Figueroa y Cdrdoba, D and J, Dama 
Capstan, III, 824. 

Filandre, II, 24, 28, 74; III, 30-2, 35, 39. 

Filipin, see Villiers 

Ftlle gdn&reuse, II, 671, 721-2. 

Fille midecin, la, IV, 47, 862. 

Fillis de Scire, (anon ), I, 212 

Fin du Rdpertoire, IV, 232, 453, 456, 917. 

Fin Lourdaut, III, 127, 737 

Ftnia Pazza, II, 16 

Fiorilli (Searaniouche), II, 10, 28, III, 
35, 266, 268, 347, 507, 803; IV, 600-1, 
603, 633, 697 , V, 12, 138. 

Fiot, Amour fantasque, IV, 486, 5SS-5. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, II, 621; III, 895. 
Flaccus, III, 497, Argonautioa, 504 
Flamel, III, 302. 

Flavius Claudius, III, 583. 

Flavius Vopiscus, IV, 240 
Fldau d’Attila, see Espde fatale 
Fldchier, Grands Jours, III, 341. 

Fleuret, I, 728, 735 
Flcury, Pierre, IV, 26. 

Floran, I, 68 

Florence de Rome, II, 244 
Floies, de, I, 452; V, 150; Jugement, I, 
481-2 

Floridor, I, 418, 476, 530, 740, 747, II, 
16, 21-2, 24-8, 316, 648, III, IV; V, 
14-5 

Floridor, la. III, 16-7 ; IV, 16. 
Florimene, II, 95, 104 
Florimon de Raymond, II, 184 
Florimont, III, 348. 

Florus, II, 61, 187; IV, 84, 192, 225, 408. 
Foix, Gaston de, I, 21 
Folengo, Orlandino, I, 275. 

Folie de Silene, I, 158-9, 191, 212, 241, 
445, 567. 

Folte et Amour aveugle, I, 68. 

Follmann, Worterbuch, I, 488 
Fonpre, Banid (Barnd), IV, 24 
Fontaine Martel, III, 548 
Fontange, duchesse de, IV, 882. 
Fontange, la, ou les Fagonniires, IV, 
882-5 

Fontenay, Mme de, II, 239 
Fontenelle, I; II; III; IV; V, 8, 50, 
Comets, 132 
Fonteny, de, I, 712. 

Fonteny, J. de. Beau Pasteur, I, 25 
Foppens, II, 465, 752, 757; III, 180, 364; 

IV, 581, 780, 787. 

Forbes-Robertson, IV, 835 

Forcadel, De Galorum Impeno, II, 357. 
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Forces de V Amour et de la Magie, TV, 
933 

Pore], IV, 752. 

Foresti, De clans muhenhus, II, 357. 
Fornaris, III, 61, 91, Angelica, 50, 105-6. 
Fortier, IV, 48 
Fortunatus, III, 274 
Foudiac, II, 364, 567. 

Foucher, IV, 385 
Fouet, I, 257 
Foulque, IV, 644, 579, 698 
Foulque de Villaret, I, 248 
Fouquet, II, 616, 618, III. 

Fouquet, abb5. III, 80 
Fouquet, Mme, III, 144, 191, 662. 
Fourcroy, II, 278. 

Fourmy, II, 494 

Fournel, I, II, IIIj IV; IV, 984. 
Fournier, I; II j II, 804, III; IV, 240, 
731-2, 734, 758. 

Fournier de Montauban, II, 211. 
Foussard, III, 675. 

Foie and Crow, III, 748. 

Fracasae, I, 731, 736, 746 
Francanzani (Poliehinelle), IV, 601, 803. 
France, Anatole, II, 289, 664 
Franchain, III, 755 
Francis, Mary, II, 143. 

Franciaquine, I, 220-1 
Francizin, III, 510 
Fransoia II, II, 186. 

Francois de Sales, I, 115, 165, Vie divote, 
166. 

Fransen, I; II, III, IV; IV, 983 
Frederick II (Sicily), II, 717-8. 
Frederick the Great, III, 796 
Fredoc, III, 826 
Fremshemius, III, 166. 

Freminet, II, 113; V, 9. 

Fremon, III, 781 
Fremont, IV, 476. 

Frdnicle, I; V, 58, Niobi, Palemon, 160. 
Frfere, Bthltog normand, I, 682, ^aen, 
IV, 559 

Fr4ron, II, 550 
Freud, II, 64. 

Fncassie, la petite, IV, 596. 

Frichet, I, 220, 222 
Fnpiers, IV, 603. 

Fritacbe, III, 3, 256, V, 150. 

Froissart, II, 255 

Funck-Brentano, IV, 62, 123, Poisons, 
917 

Funerau, IV, 864 

Furetifere, I, 301, 653; II, III; IV. 
Furstenberg, comte de. III, 119 
Fuzelier, IV, 665; Antmawc raisonnailes, 
III, 287 

O&con, IV 
Gaillard, I, II 

Gaillard, Marie, see Mme de Venel. 
Galas, II, 6, 269, 296, 443, 492. 

Galant, II, 767; V, 25; Phalante, I, 23, 
63, 238, 577, II, 62, 80, 366 
Galen, III, 130; IV, 704, 880. 

Oalenae Famesianae tcones, I, 101. 


Gahan, see Saint-Martin 
Gahffe, III, 286 

Gahgai, I, 75, 149-51, 154-5, III, 177. 
Gahnsky, Der Lucretia-Stoff, II, 71. 
Galland, Antoine, III, 816. 

Gallardon, II, 679-80 
Galliot du Fi^, III, 354. 

Gamonet, I, 19 
Ganasse, I, 29 
Gandic de Genas, III, 156. 

Gandolin, I, 736 
Gandouin, I, 696 

Garasse, I, 163, 177, 254, HI, 169; V, 6. 
Gargon, IV, 34. 

Gardthausen, II, 401 
Garel, Sophonisbe, I, 27 
Gamier, A., IV, 538. 

Gamier, P, I, 650, IV, 287, 327, 616. 
Gamier, R, I, II, III, III, 893- IV; 
V, 31, 48; Comilie, II, 803, Juives, 
III, 804; M Antoine, II, 804; Poroie, 

II, 803 

Gamier, veuve P , IV, 287 
Garrel, II, 645, IV, 244. 

Garnsson, I. 

Garzoni, Hosptdale, I, 553 
Gaspary, I, 236 

Gassendi, II, 494; III, 21; IV, 881. 

Gassion, III, 194 

Gassot, J, I, 738, 743, III, 28. 

Gassot, K, see la Bellerose 
Gassot, Ph , see Bu Croisy. 

Gast4, I; II. 

Gasteauy I, 159, 735, 742. 

Gaston d’Orleans, I, II, III, 32, 349 
Gastrau, see Gasteau 
Gaudelet eti vers burlesques, II, 468 
Gaufreteau, I, 727, Chrontgue, 17, 
Gaulcher, J , Amour divin, I, 24 
Gaulcher, le, see Robin 
Gaultier, Mme, I, 654 
Gaultier-Garguille, I, II, 23, 109, 300; 

III, 120, 358; IV, 812, V, 14. 
Gautherin, I, 124 

Gautier, IV, 532, 546 
Gautier, Thcophile, Grotesques, I, 172. 
Gayot de Pitaval, Causes, IV, 639, 806. 
Gazette, see Renaudot 
Gazette d’ Amsterdam, III, 7, 634; IV, 
338, 788, 916 
Gazier, III, IV 
Geber, II, 426, III, 302. 

Geliot, Psychi, I, 24 
Gelh, III, 270, V, 122, Circe, III, 288. 
Gendarme de Bivotte, I, III; IV 
Genest, II, 594; IV; V, 7, Joseph, 07, 
Pinilope, 4, 96-7, Polymneste, 97 
Genitay, I, 21, 128, Ethiopigue, 24 
Genevieve de Brabant (165.5), II, 16 
Genevtbve de Brabant ( 1669 ) , III, 420-2, 


Genlis, Mme de, IV, 928 
Ginots, le, IV, 861-2. 

Gentilhomme Meusmer, IV, 452. 

Gentilly, baron de. III, 279 
Geoffroy, II, 650; IV, 770, 775, 808. 
Georoe 1. III. 554. 568, 796; IV. 137, 


403, 414. 
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George II, HI, 796 
Georges, I, 742. 

Georg Wilhelm, III, 121. 

Gerard, I, 248 
Germa, VAstrie, I, 258 
Germamsh-romanische Monatssahrift, I, 
577, III, 654 
Geron, I, 583 

Gesia Romanorum, I, 71, 122-4, 756; II, 
630 

Geuffroy, I, 151 
Gherardi, IV, 600 
Gherardi, E, IV, V, 136 
Ghirardelh, Ottone, III, 484 
Giamnni, III, 697 

Giaratone (Pierrot), IV, 600, 603, 646, 
653-4, 658, 661, 664, 676, 679, 686-7, 
689, V, 154 

Gibbon, II, 227, 525, III, 409 

Gibbons, H A , Ottoman Empire, I, 248. 

Giboin, Phtlandre, I, 111, 12%-6, 127. 

Gidel, III, 659, 733 

Gie, de, IV, 181 

Gifford, IV, 107 

Gigli, III, 607 

Gilbert, Gabriel, I, 469, 695, 738, II; 
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La Bruyere, II, 178, III, 628, 633; IV; 
V, 5, 9, 34 

La Calprenbde, I, II; III; IV, V, 25, 
77-8, 80-1, 147, Oassandre, III, 896; V, 
32, 72, 95, Cleop&tre, Enfans d’Hero- 
des, V, 72, Earamond, V, 72, 99, 
Eerm&ntgilde, V, 72, 83; Jeanne 
d'Angleterre, V, 72; Mart de Mithri- 
date, V, 90 

La Caze, I, 62; II; III; Inceste supposS, 
V, 74 

La Chaise, pere (de), IV, 122, 270, 318, 
937‘8 

La Chapelle, II, III; IV, V, 76, 132, 
Ajax, 96, Carrosses, 31, 131, OUop&tre, 
96-7, 130, TSliphonte, Zaide, 96 
La Chapelle (nun), III. Philosophe, III, 
415 

La Chapelle (prior). III, 415 
La Chappe, Jeanne de, II, 607. 

La Charnays, I 
La Chastaigneraye, III, 323 
La Chastre, I, 282, 305-8, 503. 

La Chastre, Mme de, I, 593. 

Laehivre, I, II, III, IV, Bib Bee, II, 
803 

Laclairi&re, III. 

Lacoste (composer), IV, 364 
La Coste, J de, II, 612, 672 
La Coste, N de, I, 365-6, II, 612, 672 
Laeour, Leopold, I; II 
Lacour, Louis, I, 31, III, 676. 

La Court, III, 18 
La Couture, see Pinel 
La Croix, C. S de, I, II; III, V, 68, 
Inconstance punie, 29 
La Croix, J de, I, 742 
Lacroix, Paul, I, II, III, IV, IV, 984; 

V, 151, Notes et Documents, 152-4 
Le Croix, Ph4rot4e de. III, 267 
La Croix, Philippe, V, 106; Guerre co- 
mique. III, 267, 533 
La Cruz, Eam6n de, IV, 163 
Lactantius, II, 568, IV, 333; Instit , I, 
88 

Ladd, J B , III, 894 
Ladislas V (Hungary), III, 145 
L A D S M , Vlisse, IV, 350, 6U-5 
La Fare, IV, 839. 

La Fayette, Fr de, II, 674 
La Fayette, Mme de. III, 666, IV; V, 
87 

La Ferti, chevalier de, IV, 866-7. 

La Fertfi, Emenc Mark, II, 227. 
Laffemas, I; IV, 16 
La Fleur (Juvenon), III; IV. 
la Fleur, Mme, I, 654, 741. 

La Fleur, see (3ros Guillaume. 

La Font, Thalie, III, 213 
La Fontaine (Ruffin), I, 40, 630, 731-3. 
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La rontaine, Jean, I, 11, 92, 380, III, 

IV, IV, 984, V, 124, 130-1, 142, 
Eunuque, 28 „ 

La Force, Caumont de, I, 225, II, 384. 

La Force, due de, IV, 388 
La Forge, II, HI, IV, Cercle, Jouease, 

V 124 

La Fosse, IV, V, 147, Matd%ua, 26, 100- 
1, 145, Poltxene, TMsee, 100 
La Frainaye, IV, 824 
La France, see Michau 
La France (decorator), IV, 813 
La Galaisifere, III, 105 
La Gardie, II, 589 
Lagneau, I, 397 

La Grange, I; II; III (adding 830) ; 
IV; IV, 983; V, 21, Begtstre, 14, 20, 

22 

La Grange, la (Marotte), III, 2^219, 
253, 520, 718, 737, 742, 745; IV; V, 

22 

La Grange, Mane de, III, 27, 219 
La Grange-Chancel, II, IV, V, 101, 
herbal, 99, Amasts, 100, Athinaia, 99, 
Ino et Milvserte, 100, miiagre, Oreste 
et Ptlade, 99 
La Guesle, II, 184 
La Harpe, IV 
La Haye, G. de, II, 88 
La Hoguette, Lettrea, II, 129 
La Hunaudaye, II, 80 
L’Aigu, IV, 565 
La Lambe Roquelanre, II, 88 
La Lande, IV, 809, 924 926 
Lalanne, I, 629; 

Lallemant, Gabrielle, IV, 285 

L’Allemant, Kichard, II, 474 

La Maisonfort, see La Chastre 

La Maitrie, III, 33 

La Maitrie, la. III, 33 

Lamartine, I, 391, 759 s„,,ra 

Lambert, I, 354-5, III, Mag%e, SoBura, 

Lambert de Samct-Bris, II, 472. 

Lambin, IV, 683. 

Lamboy, II, 443, III, 844. 

La Meilleray, II, 237 , IH, 90, 98 
La Mesnardiire, 1, 30, 322, 044 ; II ; HI , 
V, 40, 71. 

Lamoignon, HI, 031, 633 
La Moisson, I, 420 
La Monnoye, II, 682, III, 169. 

La Montagne, iV, 788. 

La Morelle, 1; HI 

La Morhere, I, 322 „ „ 

La Mothe Le Vayer, II, 612; III, V, 9. 
La Mothe Massas, HI, 52 

La Motte (author). III, 132-3, Uagua, 
165-6 

685, Europe 

gala/nte, 869, Inia, 354. 

Lam^: pTerii I, 516; II; HI. 144; IV, 
829 

Lan, Hugues de. III, 32-3. 


Lan, la de. III, 34 , „ ^ 

Lancaster, I, H, HI, IV; Adven^ea, 

V, 15, 149, Comedie Frangatae, V, 18- 
23, 149, 152-4, FtveFr Farcea, IV, 983. 
Lancel, Union belgique, I, 24. 

Lancelot, II, 803, HI, 056. 

Landas, see Dupin. 

Landereau, I, 87 
Langelier, II, 114 
Langheim, III, IV 
Langlois (lawyer), 

Langlois {publisher), III, 533; IV, 639 

Lanjmicher, IV, 933 

Lanson, I; 11; III, IV, V, 31. 116. 

L A P , ie Bel Eapnt, IV, 688-90. 

La Pdruse, I, 27 

Lapie, Deux homonymea, 1, idz 

La Pied-sante, I, 426 

La Pierre (actor). III, 25-6, 35 

Lapierre (copyist), IV „ 

La Pineliire, I, H, H, 804, IV, V, 8. 

La Pipe, in, 390 

La Pivardiire, IV, 806 

La Pivardiire, Mme de, IV, 806. 

Laporte, I, V, 14-5 
Laporte, Mme, I, 67 , 728-31 , V, 14 
La Porte, see Cldment et La Porte. 
Lapoujade (Lapouiade), IV, 908, AU 
phonce, 280, 3S840, Faramond, HI, 
532-4, 555-6 „ . 

La Pujade, Jacob, I, 24, 28, 30, Uanade, 

I 24 

Laquaxa ftlle, IV, 59L8 
Larentius Venetus, II, 401 
La Eeynie, IV, 48, 60o, 693, 775 
Larivey, I, 27, 138, H, 484, HI; IV, 

L»\m5re, I, H, HI, 404, 418 

I^ Wchefoucauld, H, HI, IV, 126; V, 

La^Roche-Guilhen, Bare en tout, IV, 474. 
La Roche-sur-Yon, see Fr Conti 

La Roncifere, de, ^4 _ gao 

La Roque, Chaate Bergire, 1, 25, 11,249. 
La Roque (Petitjean), H, HI; IV. 

La Rose, see Rosimond 

137 

Larue, Jeanne de, see la Desbrosses. 

La Ruelle, I, 439 
Lascaris, III, 499 
La Selve, I, 451, iW™. f 
La Serre, comte de, HI. . 

La Serre, J 'I' Vi iV- V, 
La Serre, Puget de, I, II, HI, IV, 

25, 31, 70, 102 
La Sicotifere, II, 6^ 

Laane de Lumen, VT, 933 
La Source, see Mitallat 
Lassay, marquis de, IV, 1U( 

La Taille, ^67 ’ Art de 

La Taille, Jean q 7 k/ tt 349 

la Trag, I, 375, V^’. 1^7; 

La ThoriUifere, Fr, H, 28, 603, Hi, iv, 

V, 151. 
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La Thorilliire, P, III, 29, IV; V, 152. 
La Tomfae, I, 67 

La Tour, I, 451, laohte, 308, 459-60, 478. 
La Tour, see Tenant de La Tour 
La Tour, see von Thurn 
Latreille, De P, Boessatio, I, 697, 707; 
II, 33. 

La TnmouiIIe, due de, IV, 29, 49 
La Tnmouille, Louis de, IV, 181 
La Tmllene, 111,16-7,274, IV; IV, 983; 
V, 15, Crispin bel espnt, Crispin prS- 
cepteur, 131, Bercule, 93-4, Nitoons, 
93, Soliman, 93, 151 
La Tuillerie, la. III, 17, IV, 16, 195 
L’Aubespine, II, 184 
Laubespine, Madeleine de. III, 666. 
Laulne, J de, II, 186 
Laumonier, I, 97, 263, II, 300. 

Launay, de, I, 326, III, 401 
Laura, IV, 895 

Laurent, 11,52, 111,253, IV, 34, V, 153. 
Lauzun, III, 724 
La Valette, I, 235, 376, 748 
La Vallee, see Poiiier 
Lavallee, Th , IV 

La Vallifere, Louise de, III, 287, 488, 
619, V, 107 
Lavardin, I, 690 

Lavisse, Bist de France, II, 121 
Lavoy, Denis, III, 33, IV, 30-1 
Lavoy, Du Mont de, IV, 24-5, V, 153. 
Lavoy, la. III, 33, IV, 24-5 
Lawrence, W J, Playhouse, I, 715 
Lawton, H W, II, 366 
Laynier4, P , IV. 282, 287-8 
Lazanllo de Tormes, III, 274. 

L C D V, Champs Elisies, IV, 604, 
687-8, 779 

Lfiandre, see C -V Komagnesi 
Le Bailleul, Agn^s, II, 437 
Le Bas, Diet , I, 147 , II, 621 
Lebigue, I, 239, II, 200, III, 392, 893, 
895-6; IV, 300, 303-4; Trap relig , II, 
363, 803, III, 894 
Le Bel, IV, 285 

Lebermann, Belisar, II, 382, 532 
Le Bidois, G , Racine, IV, 50, 131. 

Le Bigre, II ; IV, 625 
Le Blanc, IV, 938. 

Le Bossus, IV, 11 
Le Bouc, Jean, I, 354, 360 
Le Boulanger de Chalussay, III 
Le Bourget, IV, 47, 862 
Le Boiitillier, II, 268 
Le Boux, III, 3o8 
Le Bret, II, 493, III, 461 
Le Brun (actor, 1633), I, 426 
Le Brun (actor, 1693), IV, 29. 

Le Brun (publisher), II, 465. 

Le Brun, Bonaventure, IV, 879, 924. 

Le Camus, III, 776; IV, 330 
Leclerc, Catherine, see la de Brie. 

Le Clerc, Jacques, Ouerrter, I, 214-6. 

Le Clerc, Michel, II; III; III, 896; IV; 
V, 56, Iphiginie, 77, Vvrginie tAppius), 
77, 151 

Ldcluse, II, 688, Scipion, IV, 366 


L’Ecole, III, 28 

Le Comte, I, 451 ; II, 245 ; Dorim&ne, I, 
241, 453, 458-9 

Le Comte (Guyot), IV; V, 162-3. 

Lo Comte, Hidromo, I, 742 
Le Comte, la (Bellonde), IV; V, 152. 
Le Conte, Valleran, I, V, 14 
Le Coq (Cocq), III, 33-4, IV, 31-2 
L’Ecuyer, Artaxate, III, 533 
Lefebvre, III, 4, Th de Lille, 31. 
Lefebvre, F , EugSnie, IV, 285-6 
Lefebvre, Mathieu, see Laporte. 

Lefevre, Dom Carlos, IV, 257 

Lefevre, la, I, 892 

Lefevre d’Ormesson, II, 678 

Le Fondy, I, 743 

Lefranc, Abel, I, 260, II, 119. 

Lefrangois, IV, 693 

Le Francq, B , IV, 98 

Le Francq, J -B , Antioohe, I, 200-3 

Le Gaulcher, II, 24 

Le Gendre, abb5, IV, 606 

Le Gentil, III, 727. 

Leger, I, 28, Chilp5nc, 14 
Legrand, A , Sainte Reine, III, 398-9, 
497, IV, 280-7 
Legrand, H , see Turlupin 
Legrand, M-A, I; II; III, IV, V, 13, 
15, 141-2 

Le Gras, II; III, 648 
Le Gras, Dtscours trag , IV, 279-80, 327. 
Le Gras (merchant), IV, 665, 824 
L4gu, IV, 824 
Le Guerchoy, IV, 554 
Le Gu6rin, see Gros Guillaume 
Le Hardy, see Hardy 
Le Hayer, Marthe, IV, 281, 283, 475-8 
Le Hayer du Perron, Avantures, I, 413- 
4, II, 111 
Leitzmann, IV, 253 
Le Jars, iMcelle, I, 24. 

Lekain, II, 550, 559 
Le Liepvre, II, 893 
L6lio delirant, II, 102 
Le Long, Bibliotheque, III, 381, 385, 
396-7, IV, 287 
Le Loyer, I, 693 
Le Maire, Prazvnene, III, 896 
Lemattre, III, 2, IV, Impressions, II, 
518 

Lemaitre de Sacy, IV, 295 
Le Masle des Roches, II, 207 
Lemazurier, I, 8, II, 507 
Le Messier, see Bellerose 
Lemoine et Lichtenberger, De Valliire i 
Montespan, III, 518 
Le Monnier, III, IV, 77. 

Le Moyne, Gailerte, IV, 85. 

Le Moyne, M,, see la Beaupr£. 

L'Enfant de Saint Gilles, Ariarathe, IV, 
401. 

L'Enfant de Saint Gilles, Muse, IV, 401. 
Lennox, Duke of, IV, 667 
Le Noble, Eustache, III, 674; IV; V, 
138-7. 

Lo Noble, H N , III 
Lenoir, Ch , I ; II, 21 
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Le Noir, Fr , see Fr La Thorilhire 
Ijcnoir, Mme, I, 743 4, 746 
Le Noir, ThSrfese, see la Dancourt 
L4onard, IV, 356, 832 
Lepage, H , III, 392 
Lepan, IV, 249 

Le Paulmier, 1, 220j Charlatans, 11,747, 
804 

Le Pays, Rend, III, 661 
Le Petit, II, 764 
Le Petit, Claude, III, 249 
Le Poivre, I, 681 
Le Potre, III, 670, V, 9 
Le Riche, G , II, 236, AngiHque, 237-8 
Le Riche, T, III, 31 t iki 

Ldris, III, 83, 783, IV, fltot, I. 161 
Lermans, I, 200 
Leroi, M , II, 803 
Leroiiz, III, 280 
Le Roux, Jeanne, II, 27 
Leroy, Catherine, I, 739 
Leroy, 0 , III, 816 
Le Boy de la Fertd, I, 88 
Lesage, IV, 17 
Lesage, A R , IV 
Le Sage, Mile, IV, 476 
Leseailye, IV, 196 
L’Escale, II, 289 
Lescarbot, Th de Neptune, I, 26 
L’Escot, Mme, III, 277 
Lescure, IV, 367 
Lesdiguieres, I, 160, 685 
Lea Isles le Bas, III 
L’Esperance, sec Ch Gudrin 
Lespine, I, 90 _ . , o 

L’Espine, Ch de, II, 173 , Orphie, 1, 72 3, 
90 1 

L’Espy, I. 737, 746 6, II, 21 2, 27, UI. 

18 9, 27, 29, 238 
Lesselin, ll, 704 
Lessing, IV, 245, 275 
L’Estoile, Cl de, I, II, HI, IV, 895, 
Intrxgue, V, 42, 73, Secretaire V, 73 
I/Estoile, P de, I, 4, 350, 729, Journal, 
19, 160, II, 421 

Le Sueur, Jacqueline, HI, 769 

Letainturier Fradin, Th II, 88 

Le Tellier, II, 573, 591, HI. 488 

Le Tellier, la, IV, 28 

Lettre a* * *, H, 134 

Lettre du dimnteresae, ii, oui 

Lettres a Artste, I, 3W 

Lettrea htatortques, IV, 804 

Lettre sur I’Imposteur, III, 623, 631, 633 

Leugidre, I, 101 

Leuvensohe Bijdragen, II, 130, 

Levacher de Lavrigny, Mammea IV, 278 
Le Vayer de ’ 451 

Levens, Bishop of, II, 201, 222 
Le Verdier, I, Hj HI _ 

Le Verdier et , a —.to 

Le Vert, II, HI, IV, Arvsvdne, Artato- 

tvne, Dooteur, V, 74 
Levesque, see Urbain 
Levi^diia, II, 354 5, 667; HI, 395 6, 
418 

Le Villain, I 

15 


Le Ville, III, IV, 345 
Levy, R , in, 188 9 
L*Heritier, Mane Jeanne, II, 168 
L’Hdritier Nouvelon, Bercule, II, 168-9; 
Clovta, III, 132 

L’Hcrmite, J B , II, 16, 28 ; V, 16 ; 

Phaeton, II, 153, 171 S, TV, 836. 
L'Hermite, Madeleine, III, 25 
L’Hermite, T, see Tristan L’Hermite 
Lhomme, Marthe, III, 790 
Liancourt, I, 36, II, 262 
Liancourt, Mme de, I, 601 
Lichtenberger, see Lemoine 
Lichtenstein, Baotne, IV, 295 
Licquet, Rouen, IV, 559 
Liebau, Edward III, II, 254, 267. 
Liebrecht, I, HI, IV, V, 162. 

Liffert, Exnjlusa, II, 314 

Ligelbach, II, 628 

Lignage de Vaucienne, II, 421. 

Lignieres, I, 691 
Linieres, III, 339 
Lmtilhac, I, II, HI, IV 
Lintlaer, III, 62 
Lion, see Beauprd 
Lionne, H de. III 
Lionne, S de, HI, 781 
Lisieux, Bishop of, H, 9 
Lisoni, Un Commedtografo, III, 63B, Bda. 
Litteraturilatt, III, 303 
Littre, II, 86, III, 203, 294, 845, IV, 
107, 521, 643 

Livet, I, II, II> 803, III, IV, 212 

S. ra, IV, V, ,7, 

100 _ 

L M , de. Com des come abatue, I, 354, 
366 7 

LorateUi.^S^, III, 36, 41, 294, 636 
Lockert, IV, 74 
Lohen, Jean, IV, 200 
L’Oignon, I, 426 

Loiseleur, HI, 2 v ttt tz ika 

Lolli, Angelo (Docteur), IV, V, 164 

Lolli, Diamantine, IV, 600 
Ziomhaids, Iss, II, 332 
liomellini, IV, 839 
Lomenie, de. III, 25 T?a,ein 

SS WSeriH, ?1 3. 303, 

lijhfmri?’™. 32. IV 34, voleur 
{Titapapouf) , 598, V, 153 

V, 97 

Longfellow, I, 441 
Longueil, III, 34 
Longueval, see Husson 
Lonlueval, Albert de, II, 641 

Lonluevillc, chevalier de, IV, 180 
Longueville, due de, I; II, 7, 359, lu, 

iJf^elille, duchesse de, I, 451, 479; II, 
72, 86 
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Longueville, duchessede (Condd’a sister), 
11, III, 407, 666 
Longueville, Mile de, II, 342, 

Longus, I, 407. 

Lope de Rueda, Armelino, II, 108 
Lope de Vega, I, II; III, IV; V, 25, 30, 
33, 63, 69, 70, 72, 74, Peregnno, III, 
893-4 , V, 29 , Sortija del Olvtdo, V, 29 
Lopez, F61ix, IV, 283, 549, 551 
Loret, I, II, III, IV 
Lorge, de, IV, 476 
Lorme, de, IV, 842, 887 
Lormier, I, 633; II, 131 
Lorraine, Charles III, due de, I, 469 
Lorraine, Charles IV, due de, I, 459 
Lorraine, duchesse de, I, 459, II, 145 
Loiraine, Henri de, see Guise 
Lorraine, Louise de, II, 064 
Loseu, see Beauehaiups 
Lotheissen, II, 131 
Louet, Suzanne, IV, 278, 314 
Louis VII, II, 387 

Louis IX, I. 131, 140, 715, III, 730, 748. 
Louis XI, II, 575 
Louis XII, IV, 180-1, 367, V, 34 
Louis XIII, I, II, III, V, 49, 144 
Louis XIV, I, 122, II; III, IV, V, 3-5, 
11-2, 19, 45, 66, 75, 79, 87, 91, 96, 98- 
9, 104, 106, 110, 112, 116, 122, 138, 
144 

Louis XV, II, 120, IV, 882 
Louis (Hungary), III, 426 
Louis de Savoie, II, 183 
Louis de Valois, II, 156. 

Loukovitcli, III, 3, Trag rehg , 8, 893; 

IV, 7, 8 
Louvart, IV 

Louvois, IV, 62, 293-4, 937-8 
Louys, P , I, 294 
L’Oyselet, I, 78 

Loyson, E, II, 538, 668, III, IV 
Loyson, G , I, 191 
L P C B, II, 515, III, 267 
L P C B D N Q , III, 267 
Luean, 1,322, II, 111,083, V, 27, 62, 73 
Lucas, IV, 35 
Lucas, E , IV, 245, 519 
Lucas, H , IV, 892 
Lucas van Leyden, III, 02 
Lucian, I, 18, 21, 53, III, 331, 513; IV, 
683, Timon, 511 

Lucretius, I, 618, II, 93, 282, III, 176, 
656, 660, IV, 895 
Lude, comte. III, 387 
Lust, ilonleon, II, 150 
Luis de Granada, Guia, III, 230 
Lull, Eaimon, III, 302, IV, 881, 921 
Lully, III; IV; V, 5, 10, 14, 21, 111-2, 
126, 144 

Lusse (L’eusses)-tu-oru, III, 220, 269. 
LuHn amoureax, see Spmette, 
Luxembourg, IV, 937-8 
Luxembourg aparu, IV, 937. 

Luyne(s), de, I, 356, 486, 696; II; III; 
IV 

Luynes, due G de, I, 69, 151-2, 154, 160. 
Luyiics, due L -Ch de, I, 372, 414 


Lyonnet, I; III 
Lyons, Jacques, IV, 406. 

Lyranus, IV, 319. 

Mabille, .1, I, 741 
Mabre-Cramoisy, IV, 603 
Macaulay, IV, 340, 342. 

Maccabees, II, 506 
SlachabSea, lea, II, 16 
Machiavelli, IV, 468, Uamdragola, 848, 
948 

Machuroz, I, 679 
McMahon, AatrSe, I, 452 
Mftcon, III, 4, 32-3, 681, 790; IV. 
Macrobius, IV, 893 

‘ Madame,” see Henriette d’Angleterre 
Madeleine, J, II, III 
“ Mademoiselle,” (duchesse de Mont- 
pensier), I, 658, II, III. 

Mile » * », III, 313 
Mile . , III, 701. 

Maeterlinck, Monna Yanna, II, 66; IV, 
756 

Maffei, II, 301 
Mage, A , Alctde, I, 18 
Magendie, I, II, III, III, 893, Roman 
fi , III, 895-6 

Magtcienne eatranghre, I, 74, 150-4 
Magie naturelle, IV, 599, 603 
Magne, I, II, III 
Magiies, Jacques, IV, 474 
MaCTion, I, 322, II, III; IV, IV, 983, 
V, 34, Artaxerce, Jeanne, Oroondate, 
Sijanua, Tite, 77. 

Magnon de Montaigu, II, 587 
Mahelot, I, II 

Mahomet, II, 480; III, 181, 698 
Mahomet II, III, 167 
MahommiUate, I, 71-2, 75-8, 86, 179, 190 
Maigron, Fontenelle, IV, 356, 537 
Maillart, I, 150 
Maincar, Alme, IV, 33, 41 
Maine, due du, I, 152, 154 
Maine, Louis Auguste due du, IV, 212 
Mainfray, I, II, 370-1, IV, V, 31, Chaaae 
royalle, Cgrua, Epb,6a%enne, 49 
Mainteiion, Mme de. III, 518, 666, IV; 
V, 7, 91, 144 

Mairet, I; II, II, 803, III; III, 893, 

IV, IV, 983, V, 24, 31, 40, 55, 57-9, 
65-7, 70, 78, 80, 147, AthSnaia, 7, 51, 
ChryaMe, IV, 983; V, 50, 52, Oalan- 
tenea, V, 51, ]Harc-Anto%ne, III, 893; 

V, 51, Silvanvre, V, 38-9, 51-2, Soly- 
man, V, 51, Soph07i%abe, IV, 983, V, 
29, 38-9, 51-3, 56-7, 60-1, 68, Sylme, V, 
29, 36, 50, 52, 145; Vxrgime, V, 51. 

Maiaon de boutatlle, IV, 596. 

Maisons, president de (l^ngueil) , II, 706. 
Maiatre d’eacole. III, 128. 

Malassis, II, 249; III, 895. 

Maldcot, III, 803 
Mal4zieu, IV, 212. 

Malherbe, I; II, III, 374-5, 640, 076, 
895, IV, 741, V, 37, 39, 60. 

Malingre, Madeleine, III, 24. 

Malle de Gaultier, la, I, 146 
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Malleville, I, 665; II, 297; III, 895. 
Manassez de Preaulx, I, 114 
Mancini, III, 140 

Mancim, HortenBe, see duchesse de Maza- 

Tin. 

Mancini, Maria, III, 225, 227, 408, 570, 
573 

Mangeant, II, 148, 668; III, 181. 
Manger, Katiianna, I, 107, II, 669. 
Mango Capac, II, 468 
Mangold, III, 4, 734 
Mangot, see Le Coq 
Mangot, la. III, 33 
Maniban, Mile de, IV, 530 
Manicamp, Achille de, II, 641 
Manicamp, Mile de, II, 641 
“ Man in the Iron Mask,” IV, 368 
Manon, IV, 62 
Manson, I, 190-1 

Mansuet, Heureux D4gutsement, IV, 
340-2 

Mantzius, I, 745; III, 3 

Manzini, II, 384, 386, Coneorrenti, 385 

Manzoni, Ottone, III, 484 

Marais, I, 518 

Marais, Bndymton, IV, 922 

Marandd, II, 246 

Marcassus, I, II 

Marcde, Roland, Aehab, I, 681. 

Marcel, III, 846 
Marcel, III, 802, Manage, 846-8 
Marcel, Louis, III, 4, Th d Langres, 
392-3, IV, 278 

Marcellinus, III, 590, IV, 379 
Marchionni, I, 553 
Marcoureau, Mane, III, 34. 

Marcoureau, P , I, 35, 741 , III, 280, 329. 
Mariohal MSdecin, IV, 862 
Mareschal, I, II; III, IV, V, 25, 34, 
Inconeianoea, Papyre, 57 , Bailleur, 
III, 893; V, 9, 57; Scear valeureuse, 
V, 57 

Mareschal de lAUtemhoarg, IV, 937 
Marette, I, 287 

Margane, Ratlleur oomique, IV, 596 
Marguerite (daughter of Louis VII), II, 
387-8, 391 

Marguerite (wife of Henri IV), I, 30, 
147, III, 685 

Marguerite d’AngoulSme, I, 38 , IV, 947 ; 
V, 31; Heptam&ron, III, 666; IV, 
454-5 

Manage a eul, IV, 595 
Manage de Salomon, I, 69 
Manage foro6 de MoUere, IV, 414 
Manage vmpremi, II, 261. 

Mariana, II; III, 174, 895, IV, 319, 
V, 29 

Mane de Mddicis, I; II, 120, 361, 514. 
Mandjol, II, 121 
Mane Louise, III, 459 
Marxe Stuart, IV, 350-1, 401-S. 

Mane Thdrdse (Queen of France), II, 
377, III, V, 12, 106 
Marigny, comtesse de. III, 396. 

Manllac, I, 522-4; II, 361 
Marinette, see Toscano 


Marino, I; II, 607; HI; V, 28, ST, 
Adone, 150, 152 
Marion I, 38 
Marion, abb£, II, 84 
Marion, Jean, IV, 983. 

Marivaux, V, 129 

Marmol Carvajal, Africa, IV, 339. 

Marmontel, I, II, III, 713, IV, 84. 

Marnef, de, I, 18 

Marolles, I, II, III, 169 

Marot, I, 36, 38, 98, II, 117, 485, 621; 

III, 363; IV, 658 

Marotte, Bee la Beaupr4, la La Grange, 
la Valee 

Marquis de Vindustne, IV, 47, 861-2. 
Marquis de Louuots, IV, 937 
Marquise imaginaire, IV, 862 
Marret, Paul, IV. 885 
Marsan, I. II, HI 

Mar-shall, E, II. Ill, IV; Turkish Mia- 
tory, V, 150 

Marteau IV, 475. 552, 695, 937-8. 

Martel. Comedies, II 479 
Martclli, Tulha I, 374 
Marteret, IT, 267 
Martial, I. 38. Ill 735. IV, 631. 

Martial (haberdasher), in, 686, 735. 
Martial de Brive. Ponasse, II, 661. 
Martin (apothecary) , TV 452-3. 

Martin, D , Parlrment 1. 220. 

Martin, Faure, III, 25 
Martin, Jean (publisher) I. 

Martin, Jean (translator), I, 718. 

Martin Boston, HI, 90. 121. 
Martin-Dairvault. III. 246 
Martinenche, I II. HI. IV; V, 30; 

Comedia, III, 896 
Martiniere, I, 518 

Martino, I, II. Ill, 3, 8, 9, 14, 643, 725; 

IV, 983, V, 151 
Martinon, II, 99 

Martinozzi, Laura, III, 119, 408-9 
Martinozzi, Mile, II, 745 
Marty-Laveaux, I, II, HI, III, 895; IV. 
Martyrs de cinq Japonais, I, 103 
Martyrs de Saincte Suzanne, III, 409. 
Martyrologium romanum. III, 415-8 
Mary (wife of William III), IV, 367 
Mary, " Bloody,” H, 170-8, 355, 773. 

Mary Queen of Scots, I, 21; II, HI, 666; 

IV, V, 26, 74, 93 
Mascarade, la, IV, 801 
Masonion S&ncque, II, 583 
Mascre, Prosante, III, 381-8, 834 
Massard, III, 415 
Massienne, III 393 
Massip, Alexis, III, 407 
MasBon-Forestier, IV. 

MasBuccio Salernitano, Novellino, I, 634. 

Matamore, I, 736, 746; H 

Matheret, III, 125 

Matlievet, III, 683 

Mathews, B G , IV, 984 

Matois Mary, le, I, 631 

Matthieu, Tablettes, III, 230 
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Matthieu, P, I, 83, 151, 367; II; III; 
V, 32. 

Matulka, II, 143, 804; III, 894; V, 152; 

Cid, I. 461, II, 75 
jMauduit, Anne, see Fatouville 
Mau”ei, III, 543 

Maulnier, IV, 57, Racine, 50, 58, 128, 307 
Maupas, Desquisez, I, 274 
Maiipoint, I, II, III, IV 
Maure, comtesse de. III, 665 
Maiire, Mile de. III, 175 
Mauriac, Racine, IV, 50 
Maurice (Emperor), II, 520, 522, 524, 
526, 528 

Maurice (farce player), IV, 933-4. 
Maurice of Nassau, I, 68, 314 
Maiiioy, L, IV, 188 
Maurry, A , IV, 479 
Maurry, L , II , III 
Maurry Laurent, IV, 500 
Mauvats nche, I, II, 803, III, 894 
ilauvats nche (1624, 1629), II, 16, III, 
392 

Maximilian (Emperor), IV, 180-1 
Maximilian-Einnianuel, IV 
Maximilian of Bavaria, I, 226 
Maxicetl, IV, 137, 414 
Mayans, II, 521 
Maynard, I , II, 295 
Mayolas, III, 7, 510, 545, 565, 585 
Mazarin, I, II, III, IV, 22, 314, 937; 

V, 4, 7, 12, 17, 51, 144 
Mazarin, duchesse de (Hortense Man- 
oini), II, 2.87, IV, 471 
Masai made (1649), II, 508 
M de C , II, 76 
Mecklenburg:, IV, 49 
Medavy, I, 135, 262, 264 
Medecin de Mante, IV, 862 
Mddrcin deiobbe. III, 203, IV, 812, 
879-82 

Medico volante. III, 30, 128 
Meier, IV, 800 

Meier, K , II, 49, Dido, I, 40, II, 47 
Mcicr, U , I. 8, .503, 599, Corneille, 570 
Meilhac et Halevy, RiveiUon, III, 213 
Meiiiel, III 

Mela Pompon Ills, I, 273-4 

MClanqes liiunot. III, 517 

Melanges d arrheologie. III, 727 

Melanges Lanson, II, 803 

Melanges Viniiei/, HI 210, 273, 323, 801 

Melese, TIT IV, IV, 98.8-4, V, 149 

Mcliplosse, I, 191 

Mchsse, ITT, 5, 128, 304, 384-8 

Melissiis, II, 672 

Melher, E , I, 355 

Melo, Fidalgo aprendie. III, 727. 

Mimoire de Makelot, I (Mahelot) ; II 
(Mahelot) , III; IV. 

Memoires dc . . Cher, I, 731 
Memoires de . . . Nancy, III, 392 
Memoires de . . . Pans, I, 220, II, 555. 
M6moire sur Oampistron, IV, 243, 261, 
274 


Mdnage, I, 2.85, 690, 697; II, 322; III, 
350, 741 , IV, 538 
Menagiana, I, II, III 
Menander, III, 803 , Phasma, IV, 418 
M5nard, F , Pastorale, I, 72, 132 
M4nard, P , I, 463, 511, 630 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, IV, 312. 
Mendoza, III , V, 30, El mando, 103 
Men4ndez y Pelayo, I, 101 , II, 521, 538 
Menou, see la Moliire 
Menus propos, I, 651 
Mereier iiiventif, I , III, 79, 240 
Mercieur, due de, I, 31; II, 203, 252; 

III, 132 

Mercure de France (contemporary), I, 
374, 747-50, II, 587, III, 573, IV, 52 
Mercure de France (XVIII century), II; 
IV 

Mercure frangois (1615-22), I, 243; II, 
20, 509 

Mercure frangois (La Serve), I, 671 
Mercure galant, I, 39, 577, 11, 748, III, 
IV 

Mercure histonque, IV, 606, 775 
Mercure poitcvin. III, 354 
Mere, la, Jouart etc, I, 223 
M4rimec, IV, 098 

Merimee and Morley, Spanish Lit , I, 546 
Merlin la Chacone, IV, 547, 597-8 
Mermet, I, 27-8 

Merrill, R V, III, 042, IV, 442 
Mersmann, Schauspiel im Schauspiel, I, 
301 

Meruli, I, 90 

Merieille, I, 71, 74, 138, 139-41 
Meriesin, Poisie fr, I, 674 
Meslier, Charlotte, III, 34, 455 
Mesher, M , I, 738, 743 
Mesnard, I , II , HI , IV 
Metamorphoses d’Arlequin, IV, 603 
Metaphrastes, I, 107, 162, II, 321-2, 516; 

IV, 347 

Metastasio, II, 562, Siroe, 553 
Metivier, I, 742-3 
Meturas, III, 405 

Mezeray, HI, 509, 578-9; IV, 136, 
France, HI, 590; IV, 180-1 
Mezretin, see A Constantmi 
M F D R , H, 107 
M H L, Chante, I, II, 488 
Mic, Commcdia dell’arte, IV, 599 
Micard, J , I, 314 

Michaelis. G , Bogen “ comidies esp ,” 
HI, 303 

Michau, see Jadot 

Michaud et Poujoulat, MSmoires, I, 6, 
14, 19, 150, l.)4, 700, II, 5, 9, IV, 124 
Michault, IV, 794 
Michaut, II; III, IV 
Michel, II, 25. 

Michelangelo, III, 62; IV, 680, V, 9. 
Michelet, II, 119, 135; III, 618, 621-2, 
658, 713, IV, 300; V, 111 
Midan, III, 54-5, 202. 

Mierow, III, 591 
Miest, J Van, I, 198 
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Migne, I, 11, 107, 162, IV. 

Mignoc (Mignot, Mondorge), III, 32, 34. 
Mignoc, la. III, 32 
Mignot, III, 34 
Mignul, aee Mignoc. 

Mignot, la. III, 34 
titles glortosus, see Oapttan 
Milet, Troye, II, 45 
Millanges, III, 467 

Millet, J, Phtltn et ilargoion, Jantn, I, 
431 

Milley, Michelle, III, 282 
Mtlltade, I, 469 
Millot, Anne, III, 32 
Millot, Ph , III, 24, 32-3, 35, 39, 459 
Millotet, A , III, 396 
Millotet, H, Chanot, III, 396-8, IV, 
286-7 

Millotet, M.-A , III, 396 

Milton, I, 3, Samson, IV, 313 

Miracles du mSpris, III, 265, 269 

Mira de Amescua, II ; V, 56 

Mirbeau, Affaires, III, 55 

Mtsh-e des clers, II, 117 

Mistire du Viel Testament, I, 84, 139, 

II, 667; III, 896 
Mitallat, III, 26, 32-3 
M M , Mile, III, 315 
M M M M , II, 679 

Modena, diichesso de, see 1/ Martinozzi 
Modfene, II, 152, 171 , III, 24 
MIjJ, in, 622, IV, 983 
MLU, I, II; II, 803-4, III, III, 893-6; 
IV; IV, 984, V, 149-51, 153, 

MLQ, V, 153 

MLR, I, III, IV, 54, 983; V, 149 

MP, I, 11, III, 518, 642, IV, 439, 442; 
V, 149 

Moetjens, III, IV 
Mohamnied, see Mahomet 
Moland, I, 702, 707; II; III; IV. 

Mol6 (abh4). III, 152. 

Mold, Matthieu, III, 152. 

Mohdre, I; II, III, III, 896; IV; V, 3, 

6, 8, 11-4, 17, 19-22, 24, 34, 48-7, 63, 
73, 77, 79, 80, 88-8, 125-7, 131, 136-7, 
139-40, 142-3, 147-50, 152, Amanta 
magmfigues, 112, 117, Amottr m£deetn, 
108, Amphitryon, 43-S, 66, 103, 110, 
113, 115-7, Avare, 69, 111, 114, 117-8, 
135, Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 44, 56, 
112, 114-5, 117, Critique, 105, 116-7, 
122-4, Dipit, ir, 804, V, 102-3, 117; 
Don Garcie, V, 103, 109, 133, Don 
Juan, V, 7, 9, 30, 82-3, 108, 111, 1 15-7, 
130; Ecole des femmes, V, 30, 43, 
104-6, 116, 117, 119, 122, 124, 130, 
145; Moole des marts, IV, 983, V, 23, 
30, 43, 104, 115; Esoarlagnas, V, 113; 
Btourdi, V, 84, 102-4, 111, 113, 116, 
117, Pdcheuiv, IV, 983; V, 44, 104, 106, 
117, 121; Femmes savantes, V, 113, 
115, 117, 129; George Dandin, V, 108, 

III, 115, Impromptu, V, 15, 105, 116- 

7, 133; Jalousie du BarbouilU, V, 111; 
Malade tmaginatre, V, 10, 18, 44, 114- 


7; Manage forc€, V, 31, 106; Jfddecin 
malgi6 lui, V, 31, 108-10, 115, 117; 
Mihcerte, V, 110, Misanthrope, IV, 
984; V, 4, 44, 103, 109, 113, 117, 
133, Pourceaugnac, V, 112, 115, 123; 
Prccieuses, V, 42-3, 76, 103 4, 113, 115- 

8. 126-30, 146, Pnncesse d'Elide, V, 
30, 106, 111-2, 117, Psyche, V. 10, 30, 
43-5, 65-6, no, 112. 115, 117, 151; 
Scaptn, V, 28, 113, 117, 130, Sgana- 
relle, V, 43, 103, 106, 117 Sicilien, V, 
no, Tartuffe, V, 7, 9, 30, 44, 74, 107, 
109, 114, 116-7. 141, 144 
Molifere, Fr, de, Polyxcne, I. 63, II, 230, 

III, 222, 658 

Molidre (Giidnn), la. III; IV 

Molidre d’Essertines, see Fr. de Moliire. 

Mohfy-iste, II, 78, III; III, 894; IV. 

Molher, III, 572 

Monaco, Prince of, II, 408 

Monaldeschi, III, 136 

Mondor, I, 220, 734 

Mondorge, see Mignoc 

Mongin, Essais, IV, 670; Promenades, 

IV, 690-1 

Mongrddien, I; II, II, 803; III, 894-6; 

IV, 110-1, 117 
Moniteur universel, II, 135 
Monleon, I, II; Amphytrite, V, 44, 68; 

Thyeste, V, 40, 58 
Monloy. marquise de. III, 227. 
Monmerqud, I, II, 376; III; IV. 

Monroy y Silva, Osuna, I, 634 
Monsieur, II, 442, 447 
II. 621 

Monsieur • • • , III. 47, 281, 645, 846. 
Monsieur HI, 275 

Monsieur C * * * , III, 883 
Montaigne, I, 38, 665, II, 245, 298, 314; 
III, 647, 649, 738; IV, 682, 707; V, 
8; Essais, I, 33 
Montalto, I, 152 

Montalvan, II, 428, V, 74; Doncella, II, 
433 

Montaran, Recueil, I, 145 
Montauban, marquis de, IV, 481. 
Montauban, Pousset de, II; III, IV; V, 
81, Comte de Hollande, 83, F&icie, 45, 
83, Indegonde, 83, Panurge, 31, 84, S4- 
leucus, 83 

Montausier, due de. III, IV, 146, 159. 
Montaiisier, duchesse de, see Julie de 
KambouiIIet 

Montbazon duchesse de, I, 418; HI, 659. 
Montbesnards, Psamminite, I, 21 
Montchal, II, 370 . 

Montclirestien, I; II; III, 477, IV. 
Montdory, I, II, HI, IV, 083; V, 13-6, 
19, 24, 61, 60, 72, 144. 

Montecuculi, IV, 852. 

Montemar, I, 518 

Montemayor, I, 25, 53, 128; III, 363; 
Diana, I; II, 249; IH, 369, 372; IV, 
272, V, 28 
Montespan, III, 519 
Montespan, Mme de, HI, 517-8; IV. 
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Montesquieu, III, 486 
Montfleury, A de, I, II; III; IV; V, 29, 
30, 105, 127, 142; Amh%gu comtgue, IV, 
084; V, 123; Comidien pobte, V, 82, 
123; Ecole dea jaloux, IV, 983; Femme 
}uge, V, 122-3, Ftlle cap\ta%ne, V, 123; 
Semblable d sog-mesme, V, 151 ; Tram- 
bule, V, 31, 122 
Montfleury, la. III, 16-7 , V, 16 
Montfleury, Th de Messieurs de, II, 606 
Montfleury, Z Jacob de, I, 11, III, IV; 
V, 15, 102, 105 

Montfort, Mere ridicule, IV, 37, 597-8 
Montgaudier, IV, 332, Natalie, 111,472-4, 
634 

Montglat, Memotrea, II, 9 
Montiano y Luyando, IV, 245 
Montluc (Cramail), I, 132, 235, 376, 370, 
650 

Montmorency, due de, I; II, 8, 37, 199. 
803, IV, 983, V, 50 

Montmorency, duchesse de, I, 372, 374, 
379, 385, II, 29 
Montmorency, Mile de. III, 360. 
Montoron, II, III, 300 
Montpensier, duebesse de. Mile de, see 
" Mademoiselle ” 

Montreux, I, II, 679-80, III 
Monval, III, IV; V, 26, Chronologie 
moliireaque, 152 

Moody, G T , Medical Pract , III, 647 
Moore, W G, IV, 983 
Moorman, P W, I, 468 
Morals, Fauconmer, III, 844. 

Morant, Catherine, III, 29 
More, Marguerite, III, 666 
More, Sir Thomas, II, 301-3, 774 III, 
660, V, 2.5, 70 

Moreau (composer), IV, 312; V, 10. 
Moreau (publisher), I, 905 
Moreau, C , Mazarinadea, I, 287, 730; III, 
348 

Moreau, Noel, I, 87 
Moreau, Pierre, II, 421 
Moie cruel, I, 71-3, 78-81, 190, 724 
Morel III, 132, Timocl^e, 156-7 
Moiel, J -E , IV, 53 

Morcri, I 6, III, 665, IV, 252, 703, 
Dictionnairc, I, 284 

Moreto, III, IV; V, 30, 106, El Undo 
Don Dieqo, 151 
Morf, III, 022 
Morgan, M H , I, 31, 718 
Morgues, de, II, 257, 380 
Moiillot, II, in 

Morlev, II, 276, 278, III, 640, see Md- 
rimde and Morley 

Mornet, II , K%st de la htt. fr. clasaique, 
V, 116, 149 
Moriissette, IV, 697 
Mart, le, I, 146 
Mor! de Dradamante, I 
Mort de Cesar (1621), I, 161. 

Mort de Roger, I 

Mort d’Oh/mpiaa, III, 429 

Mort et passion, III, 392 


Mortier, III, 710. 

Mortimer, II, 254-6. 

Moschus, IV, 358. 

Mother Goose, III, 54, 687, el. IV, 674 
Motteville, Mme de, II 
Mouchaingre, see Filandre 
Mouchy, C de, I, 203 
Moucqiie, II, 427; Amour deaplumd, I, 
127-8 

Mouffle, III, 896; Fils exiU, II, 623, 
665-6 

Moiihy, I, 5; II, 507; IV, 240, Th. fr 

I, 350 

Moulinidre, I, 518 
Moumn, I, 421, II, 237 
Mounm, veuve, II, 237 
Mouqud, see Moucque 
Munehener Beitrage, II, 155, 389, 687; 
IV, 207. 

Mugnier, I, 7, III; IV. 

Mugiiet, veuve, II, 658. 

Mulertt, III, 303 
Murat, comtesse de, IV, 928 
Murray, II, 184-6, IV, 222, V, 93 
Musaeus, I, 452, 564; V, 27 
Muse Beauchasteau, I, 463 ; II, 159 
Muse royale. III, 218, 227 ; IV, 084 
Muses gaxllardea, I, 17, 728 
Musier, I, 650 
Musino, III, 533 

Musset, I, II, 528, 590; III, 85, 668; IV. 
Mustapha, IV, 238 
Mustapha I, II, 669-70 
Mustapha, Prince, II, 36-9, III, 178-9. 

Nabuchodonosor, I, 82 
Nadal, II, 54, 190, IV, 326, (Eavrea, 60, 
60, Saul, II, 350 
Nansay, comte de, II, 804 
Nancel, de, Josu6, I, 21 
Nanteuil, III, IV, V, 15, 142; Cam- 
pa guard dupd. III, 791, IV, 984; V, 
126, ndiitier imaginaire, V, 126 
Nantouillet, IV, 77-8 
Narses, II, 383, 533. 

Nassau, IV, 181 
Nassau d’Owerkerke, III, 792 
Nativite de N S J C, II, 16 
Naude, Instrurtion, IV, 920 
Navaille, due de. III, 459 
Na^arrete y Ribera, Escuela, III, 207 
Neel, Illusion, IV, 415, 1,19-81 
Nciiendam, II, 587 

Neniouis, I, 157, 189, 463, 511, III, 138 
Nemours, Mme de, I, 464 
Neophiloloqus, III, 92, 628 
Nepos, I, 628; III, 667 
Nerde, Triomphe die la Ligue, I, 26. 
Nervdae, I; III, 61, 437, V, 31. 

Netscher, III, 274 

Neuchdzes, de. III, 404 

Neufgermain, I, 663, 665, Podsiea, 664; 

II, 298; III, 730 
Neufvillenaine, III, 229, 232. 

Neumann, II, 273 

Nevers (Charles), I, 152, 154 
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Nevers, duchesse de, IV, 212, 510. 

Neveu, Madeleine, III, 666 

Newton, Sir Isaac, IV, 537 

Newton, Winifred, IV 

Nieeron, I, 6, III, 252; IV, 172, 225, 577. 

Nicetas Choniata, II, 634 

Nicier, I, 731, 741. 

Nicolas, I, 512 

Nicolas, Jean, II, 540 

Nicolaus CanoniGus, I, 199 

Nicole, Cl , III , IV, 419, 751 

Nicole, P., II, III; IV, 52, 121, 125. 

Nietzelt, IV 

Ninon, III, 53 

Nitze, III, 656, Frenoh Lit , I, 312 
Noailles, comtesse de. III, 187. 

Noailles, due de, IV, 325. 

Noliili, II, 78 
Noce d’Arlequin, IV, 603 
Nocea de village. III, 670 
Nodier, Bthl dram , IV, 453 
Noel, E, II, 484; III, 61. 

Noel du Fail, III. 

NoguSres, III, 470, itanlie, 467-9 
Nolleau, Cl , III, 35 
Noma dea filouic, II, 117 
Nonchalant, le, IV, 556 
Nondon, Gyrua, II, 332 
Nopcea de Pantagruel, III, 226 
Nopcea de poliehtnelle, IV, 934 
Norfolk, Duke of, II, 177, 183-6; IV, 222 
Norman, Hilda, Svnndlera, III, 300 
Norris, Ravenaoroft, III, 774 
North, I, 46 

Northumberland, II, 176-8, 183; V, 72. 
Nostradamus, II, 484, 753 
Noury, Mile de Ohampmesli, IV, 28 
Nouveau marii, see Montfleury, Amhigu. 
Nouveau recueil de farcea, I, 223 
Nouveau recueil de Pieces galantea. III, 
339 

Nouveau thi&tre frangoia, II, 279 
Nouveau thidtre italien, IV, 610 
Nouvelle BSforme, IV, 861 
Nouvellea Amoura de Louis, IV, 938. 
Nouvelles de la Rip dea lettres, IV, 488, 
616-7 

Nouvellea littirairea, IV, 102, 300. 
Nouvellistea, IV, 465, 508 
Nueva Bibl de autorea esp , III, 833 
Nyon, III, 384; Catalogue, I, 88, 209, 
425 


O B , II, 654 
Ocs, III, 843 

Octare, see J.-B. Constantini 
Ootavte, IV, 350. 

Odin, III, 306. 

Odoacer, II, 401. 

Odo de Gissey, III, 415. 

CFsterley, I, 122 
Offray, III, 547, 636, 679. 

Osier, I; II, 10, 12, 138 
Olbreuse, E14anore d'. III, 796-7 
Olivet, d’, I, 571, 576; II; III, 803; IV 
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Olivier, G, Herminigilde, 11, 666-7; HI 
395. ’ 

Olivier, Pran^oise, I, 744-5. 

Olivier, .Teanne, see la Beaiival 
Olry de Loriande, Beroa, III, 427-8 
Ombre de Gaultier-Oarguille, I, 739 
O’Neill, Strange Interlude, II, 189 
Operateur, V, IV, 38, 597-8, 871. 

Orange, Prince of, see William III 
Orange, William II, Prince of, II, 727, 

Orfeo, II. 16, 20, 677-8, IV, 651 
Orgemont, d', I, 734; II, 21-2, 24, 26, 
III, 16, 32 

Oriac, Mme d’, II, 173. 

Origen, III, 331 

Orleans, duchesse d* (wife of Gaston) . I. 
231, 270 

Orleans, duchesse d’ (wife of Philippe I) , 

Orleans, duchesse d’ (wife of Philippe 
II), IV 

Orleans, Philippe I, due d’, see Philippe 
d’Orl6ans 

Orltons, Philippe II, due d’ (Regent), 

Ormeilles, baronne d’, II, 391 
Orneval d’, see Lesage, Fovre 
Orosius, III, 438 
Orphie, III, 39 

Orrery, Duke of, Muatapha, V, 26 
Ortie, II, 745 

Onidtan, II, 747, III, 346, 767, IV, 481 
Osborne, A W , Sidney en France, III, 
894 

Osman II, II, 569-71, IV, 79, V, 26, 150 

Osmont, Charles, IV, 152 

Osmont, Jean, I, 115, 631 

Ostreomyomachie, I, 472 

Osuna, Duke of. III, 67 

Ottavio Gaetano, III, 416 

Otto, I, 8, 376, 379, 381 

Otway, IV. Venice Preserved, V, 26, 100 

Oudineaii, Philarchie, I, 73, 88-90, 112. 

Oudot, N, I, II, III, 90 

Oudot, veuve J , II, 668 

Oursel, J , III, 90, 

Oursel, L , II, 194 
Oursel, veuve, II, 662 
Ouverture dea jours graa, I 
Ouvillc, d’, I, II; III; IV; V, 29, 74-5, 
79, 128 , Esprit folet, IV, 984 
Ouwerx, I, 879 
Ourn, Thobie, I, 24 

Ovid, I, II, III; IV, V, 27, 32-3, 36, 71, 
76, 88. 99. 151 
Ozell, IV, 385 
OziIIon, see Auzillon. 

Ozou, III, 33-4. 

Ozou, Mme, HI, 34. 

Padelle, I, 362 
Pader, H, IV, 156 

Pader d’Assdzan, IV; V, 78, 03; Anti- 
gone, IV, 983 
Paget, Mme, III, 53. 
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Pagne, I, 248. 

Palaprat, IV, V, 8, 10, 136, 148, Arle- 
qmn Phaiton, 137, Ballet, 138-9, Con- 
cert, Emhtinas, 138, Fille de hon sens, 

137, Grandeur, 138-9, 141-2, Bercule, 

138, iluet, 28, 138-9, Saturnales (Prude 
du temps). Secret revSli, Sot toujours 
sot, 138 

Paleologus, Alexis, IV, 252 
Paleologus, Andronicus, IV, 252 
Paleologiis, .Tolm V, IV, 252; V, 98. 
Pallas, la. III, 127 
Palhot, II, 010 
Palma, III, 62 
Pantaqruel, IV, 442 
Pantalon, IV, 033 
Pappenheim, II, 6, 492 
Paraboseo, Yiluppo, I, 141 
Paracelsus, III, 302, IV, 871 
Pari', Ambioise, II, 338 
Paredes, Muerto utio. III, 305 
Parfaict, frferes, I, II, II, 804; III; III, 
895, IV, IV, 984; V, 20 
Paripot, Gente et metier, II, 541. 

Pans, Gaston, II, 723 
Pans, L , I, 7, Th a Reims, 20, 368. 
Pans, Paulin, I, II, 376; III, 39. 276, 
Parker, II 

Parma, Duke of, II, 103 
Parme, prince de, IV, 31. 

Parmenides, II, 672 
Parmentier, IV, 882 
Parnasse satynque, I, 284 
Parricide puny, see Rosimonde 
Partlicnius, II, 239, IV, 89, Bist am, 
I, 211 

Particelli, see Emery 
Pascal, Blaise, III, 323-5, 625, 640; IV, 
783, V, 122, Provinciales, III, 642, 
IV, 308, V, 9 

Pascal, Frangoise, II, 672, III, V, 87, 
Endymion, 45, Sisostris, Vieillard 
amourcux, 80 

Pascal, Jacqueline, I, 481; II, 95, 232, 
050, 007 , V, 12, 80 
Pascal, Reraphin, III, 158 
Pascoe, III, 895-0, V, 152, Dramea, III, 
893 

Pasiphac I, 230, 232, 252-7, II, 422; III, 
599 

Paslf, II, 190 
Pasquariel, see Tortonti 
Pasqiiier, Rechcrches, II, 357. 

Passar, I 

Passerat, IV, V, 15, Feint Campagnard, 
Beureux Accident, 142 
Passing of the Third Floor Book, IV, 835. 
Passion (1040, 1646), II, 16. 

Passion (1670), III, 393. 

Pastorale sainte, I, 390. 

Pastorelle, I, 161. 

Pastorellc des Nymphea, I, 161. 
Pastourade Gascove, I, 150 
Patelin, I, 139, 518, 630, 674; II, 261, 
275, III, IV; V, 11, 25 
Paterculus, Velleius, II, 499 ; IV, 84, 408. 


Patin, Guy, III, IV, 120, 304 
Paul, Saint, II, 564, IV, 284 
Paiilet, Mile, I, 706, II, 283, III, 666. 
Paul the Deacon, II 
Paumier, III, 52 

Pausanias, I, 46, 88; II, 616, III, 136; 
IV, 89, 177, 399, Descnp of Greece, 

II, 597 
Payen, I, 35 

Paz y Meha, Oatdlogo, I, 291 
P B , Clcmnce, I, 128, 171, 283-4, 349-52 
P D B , Rebelles, I, 224-6 
Peau d’dne. III, 54-5, 748, IV, 892 
Pech, I, 504 

Pcchantrc, IV, Gita, V, 97, 101, Ju- 
qurtha, Niron, V, 97 
Pecoiii, IV, 617, 782, 860 
Peintie par amour, IV, 603 
Pelaj-, see Le Verdier et Pelay 
Pelissier, I, 29 

Pellegnn, IV, 264-5, 270, 361, 744 

Pellet, I, II, III, IV 

Pelletier, IV, 29 

Pellisson, I, II, III, IV 

Pellisson, M , Comedies-Ballets, III, 239 

Pembroke, Countess of, I, 272, III, 63 

Pembroke, Wm Herbert, Earl of, II, 177 , 

IV, 222 

Pembroke, Wm Marshal, Earl of, II, 388 
Pdpin d’Hinstal, I, 199, 200 
Pepingui, I, 660; II, 397; III. 

P5pm le Bref. 11, 629; III, 182. 

Perceau, I, 728, 736 

Percheron, I, 149 

Perdigeon, III, 299, IV, 647 

Pere supposi, IV, 862 

Pdrez de Hita, III, 363, 372, 853; IV; 

V, 29, 30 

P6rez Pastor, Dooumentos, II, 521. 
Perfidie d’Aman, I; II, 361. 

Penander, II, 425. 

Pener, Mme, I, 481, 747; II, 95, 232; 

III, 323, 325 
Perrault, IV, V, 141 
Perrin, Pomone, IV, 17, 473 
Perrine, I, 733, 736 
Persee et Andromede, IV, 603 
Persilide, II, 648-9, 765, III, 372; IV, 
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Persius, IV, 508 

Person, I; 11 

Pertuy, III, 295 

Perugino, III, 62 

Pescatore, I; II, 237 

Pes4, marquis de, II, 804 

Peters, Scarron’s Jodelet, III, 69, 896 

Peters, Father, IV, 939 

Peter the Cruel, II, 373, 403-6; V, 74. 

Petit, II, 379. 

Petit, Clement, III, 168, 600. 

Petit, Jean, I, 426; 11, 484; III, 61. 
Petit de Julleville, I ; II ; IV. 

Petite Bibl des thi&tres, I, 696; II, 646, 
555; III, 812; IV, 264, 719. 

Petit;ean, see Laroque 
Petitjean, Fran^ise, IV, 665. 
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Petitiean, Marguerite, III, 16 
Petitot, III, 240, R4pertotre, II, 646. 
Petitot {amateur actor), III, 306 
Petits M metres d’4t4, IV; V, 142 
Petrarch, I; IV, 895; V, 147. 

Petre, see Father Peters 
Petronius, I, III, 376, 465-7, 727, IV, 
467, 609, 895; V, 49, 76 
Peyre, H , Classimsme franQois, V, 149 
Peys, A , III, 783. 

Phelps, Miss, III, 618-9. 

Pherecydes, II, 425. 

Philip II, IV, 85, 193, 252-3; V, 98. 
Philip III, II, 120. 

Philip V, IV, 931. 

Philipin, see Villiera. 

Philip of Hesse, II, 723-4. 

Phihpp, K, II, IV. 

Philippe-Auguste, II, 641 
Phihppe-Awgiiste, I, 161 
Philippe d’Orldans, III; IV, 49, 77 
Phtlts retrouvee, I, 161 
Philolactes, II, 672 
Philological Quarterly, I, 460, 580. 
Phoeas, II, 520-8; III, 155 
Pianesse, III, 459. 

Pihon, I, 518 

Pibrao, III, 683, 811, IV, 688, 895; 

Quatrains, III, 230, 772, 812 
Picard, IV, 34 
Picart, Jacques, II, 453. 

Piccolomim, II, 428, 766, III, 87, 664; 

Bortensio, II, 437, 439; III, 695-6 
Piccolos, II, 160 

Pichou, I; II, III, 110; V, 62, OarcUnio, 
29; Inf. Confidents, II, 803 
Pico della Mirandola, II, 207 
Picorin, see la S6vigny. 

Picot, I, II, III 

Picou, II, 332; IV, 298; Diluge, II, 334, 
35S4-, III, 758. 

Pieces diverses galantes. III, 361. 

Pien, III, 395 

Pienues, marquis de. III, 401. 

Piennes, marquise de. III, 401 
Pierre de Provence, III, 313; IV, 689, 
696, 712 

Pierre Philosophale d’Arlequin, V, 154. 
Pierrot, see Giaratone 
Pi6t6 polonaise, II, 152, 639, 706. 
Pigafetta, IV, 339. 

Pignewart, II, 664 
Pilon, Edmond, IV, 731 
Pin{;on, I, 516 

Pindar, I, 92, 322; II, 485; IV, 385 

Pinel, III, 24, 32 

Pinon, Lisette, III, 893-4 

Plot, II, 383 

Pique, ahhd, IV, 836. 

Pisany, I, 706. 

Pitel, Henry, see Longchamp. 

Pitel, Jean, see Beauval 
Fitel, Louise, see la Beaubourg. 

Pitou, A , IV, 938 

Pitou, S , Paramond, IV, 462. 

Pittacus, II, 425. 

Pixer4court, Golomi, I, 26. 


Place, E B , I, 631. 

Plaoide, IV, 278. 

Plaignard, IV, 517. 

Plaisirs de Vile enchantie. III; V, 106 

Plan, P -P , III, 130 

Planchant, II, 94 

Planhol, IV, 10, 145, 599, V, 26 

Plan Plan, III, 127 

Plato, I, 28, 107, II; III, IV. 

Plattard, III, 4, 210; IV, 538. 

Plautus, I, II, III, IV, V, 25, 27, 35, 
38, 42, 56-7, 73, 116, 123, Amphitruo, 

110, Aulularta, 111, Mostellana, 140 
Plmy (Elder), I, II, IV, 741, 779. 
Pliny (Younger), II, 369. 

P. L M, II, 249 
Plotinus, II, 425, 672 
Plus grand oharme, le. III, 496. 
Plutarch, I, II, III, IV; V, 27, 32-3, 
35, 53, 7o, 96 

P M , Rocheloise, I, 283, S67-8, 662 
Poe, E. A , I, 489. 

Poete satynque. III, 367-9. 

Poggio, Psyche, III, 521 
Poirier, H , Bei ger, Souptrs, II, 674. 
Poirier, Th , I, 15, 35, 742 
Poisson, Catherine, see la La Tuillerie 
Poisson, la. III, IV, 15 
Poisson, Mme Paul, see Angehque Du 
Croisy 

Poisson, Paul, III, 28, 274; IV 
Poisson, Philippe, IV, 22, 28 
Poisson, K, I, II, III, IV, V, 14-5, 21, 
30-1, 43, 117, 122, 126-7, 129, 131, 148, 
Apres-soupi, 120, Baron, 120 1, Femmes 
coquettes, Fou raxsonnable, 120, Foux 
divertissans, 121, 134, Bolande malade, 
121, Luhin, 119-20, Po&te basque, 120 
Poisson, V , II, 662 
Polemon, II, 425 
Polichinelle, see Francanzani 
Polichinel le magisten, IV, 934 
Polidore, see Chasteau-Vieuz. 

Polinger, E. H., II, 803 
Pollini, II, 176 

Polo, Gil, III, 384, 853; V, 29; Duma, 

111, 369 

Polybius, I, 697, II, 68, 289, 804; IV, 
411 

Polydore Vergil, II. 

Pomeray, I, 348, 356, 372, 387 
Pommereuil, II, 694-5, 760, 757 
Pompadour, Catalogue, I, 632 
Pompadour, vicomte de, II, 190 
Pompe funebre de Scaron, II, 286-7 
Pompone, III, 492 
Ponsard, Agnes, I, 199 
Pontchartrain, IV 

Pontchartrain, Mme de, IV, 812, 816 
Pont-de-Vesle, I, 11, 87, 115, II 
PonthuB d'Assonville, I, 425 
Popham, II, 180, 183; IV, 149 
Poquelin, see Moli5re. 

Porchires d’Arbaud, I, 214, II, 298 
Porcheron de Saint-James, III, 354 
Portsmouth, Duchess of, IV, 49 
Posidonius, II, 425. 
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Potez, I 

Fotier, Nicolas, III, 812 
Potier de Morais, III. 

Poujoulat, see Michaud et Poujoulat 

Poulet (Poullet), I 

Pouliot, III, 893 

Poup6, III, 4, 392-3, IV, 278 

Poussin, II, 12, 414; IV, 890, V, 9 

Poutnncourt, I, 26 

Poytevin, I, 107; II, 383; Catherine, I, 
73, 108-9 
P P L , I, 322 

Prade, II, III, IV, Anmbal, Arsace, 
Viottme, V, 77 
Prade, Mme de, IV, 731 
Pradon, II, IV; Bleotre, IV, 984; V, 95; 
Germamcus, V, 95 , Nouv Rem , IV, 
984, Phidre, V, 95, Pirame, V, 94-5, 
Regulus, V, 95, 101, Sctpiom, V, 95, 
Statira, IV, 983, V, 95; Tamerlan, 
Tarquin, Troade, V, 95 
Prat, III, 528, V, 9 

Prechac, III, 267, XJsuriers, IV, 597-8; 
V, 21 

Premiers dessetns. III, 392 
Preschac, see Pr6chac 
Pr4vost, I, V, 37 
Prevost, Mme, IV, 33 
Pnmaleon, III, 894, V, 152 
Privitera, IV, V, 151 
Proclus, II, 672 
Procope, IV, 860 

Piocopius, II, 383, III, 579, 602, Wars, 
II, 614 

Procureur d la mode, see Belle Cabare- 
ttere 

Prodigue, le, II, 16, III, 393 
Prora4, Jean, I, 189 
Prome, Pierre, III, IV 
Propertius, IV, 895 
Propret4 ndicule, IV, 599, 603 
Prbspera fortuna de Cabrera, II, 544. 
Protzman, Les Illustres Fous, V, 149 
Provais, II 

Provence restabUe, III, 132 
Provost, III, 34, IV, 29 
Prudentius, I, 104 
Prudhomrae (actor), I, 741 
Prudhomme (baigneuv', II, 744, 747. 
Prunier, Marguerite, III, 33 
Prunieres, I, II, III 
P T N G , II, 30 
Ptolomey, I, 141 
P T S D , see Troterel 
Pubs de I’Acad royale, I, 522 
PMLA, I, II, 32,276,278, III, 551,640, 
IV, 45, 56, 111, V, 149-62. 

PudiCitd vengee, II, 672 

Puibusqiie, I, II; III; IV, 432; V, 30. 

Pulci, Morgante, I, 274. 

Purchas, Pilgrvmes, IV, 339. 

Pure, de. III 
Puylaurens, I, 326, 711. 

Puymaigre, I, 469, 548 
P V C H, Amsterdam, III, 352-4. 
Pyramus and Thisbe, II, 534 


Pythagoras, II, 486, 672; III, 379, 083; 
IV, 702 

Quatre fils Aimon, IV, 467 

Quenel, Selidore, 249 

Querelle de Gaultier Qarguille, I, 223 

Quesnel, I, 43, 168 

Quesnoy, I, 210 

Quevedo, Buscdn, III, 274, 625; IV, 696 
Quinault (actor), IV, 29 
Quinault, Ph , I, II, III, IV, V, 7, 44, 
77, 81, 88, 90-1, 93, 101, 113, 118, 144, 
147, Agrvppa, 85-6, Amant mdisoret, 
84, Astrate, 85-6, Bellirophon, 33, 85- 
6, Comedie sans oomidte, 29, 31, 45, 

84, 86, Coups, 85-6, Oenireuse Ingrati- 
tude, 84, Mbre coquette, 85-6, 125, Mort 
de Cyrus, Pausamas, 85, PhaSton, 142, 
Rivales, 20, Stratomce, 85 

Quinet, G., I, 696; II, 50, 364, 453; III; 
IV 

Quinet, Mme G, IV, 540 
Quinet, Mme T , IV, 540 
Quinet, Mane, IV, 540 
Quinet, T, I, (omit 696), II, III, 90, 
95, IV, 540 

Quinque, II, 604; III, 420 
Quintilian, 1,607; 11,289,344; 111,296; 
IV, 122 

Quintus Curtius, see Curtius 
Quvnnet, IV, 640 
Quynn, Mrs W R , III, 32-5, 41 
Quynn, W R , II, 233. 

Rahan, IV, 165 

Rabelais, I, II, III; IV; V, 31, 84, 126 
Racan, I; II; III, IV, 540, 895, V, 38, 
58, Bergenes, III, 893, V, 29, 36-7, 
50, 145 
Rachel, I, 750 

Racine, I, 11, III; IV, V, 1, 3, 4, 11, 
27, 40-7, 54, 57, 67, 75, 78-9, 82-3, 86-7, 
99, 100, 127, 137, 143, 147-8; Alexcm- 
dre. III, 896, V, 88, 90; Amasie, V, 
88, Andromaque, V, 5, 33, 64-5, 76, 81, 

85, 89, 90, 153, Athalie, V, 7, 28, 92, 
94, 101, 144, Bajazet, IV, 983, V, 25- 
6, 05, 90, 92, Berenice, IV, 984, V, 
14, 44, 53, 65-6, 89-91, 96, 136; Bn- 
tanmcus, V, 14, 56, 81, 89, 90, 123; 
Esther, V, 7, 10, 91-2, 98, 144, Iphi- 
genie, V, 24, 56, 77, 91, IphigAme en 
Taunde, V, 91; Mithridate, V, 90, 
Phddre, V, 7, 24, 73, 76, 85, 91, 94-5, 
145, Plaideurs, V, 26, 31, 92, 117, 126, 
129, TMbaide, V, 20, 33, 88, 90 

Racine, J -B , II, 186; IV, 119 
Racine, Louis, II, 626; III, 489, 573; 
IV, V, 88. 

Racine, Mme, IV, 126. 

Racot, Daniel, IV, 888 
Racot de Grandval, M -H , IV, 24-6 
Racot de Grandval, N, see Grandval 
Radoff, III, 727 

Raffld, I, 650; II, 50, 488, 727, III, 670. 
Rage gudne, II, 201 

Ragueneau, C., I, 469, 536; III, 28, 219. 
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Eagueneau, Mane, see Marotte. 

Eaisin, Catherine, IV, IS, 23, 934. 

Haisin, Edme, IV, 933 
Baisin, Jacques, IV, V, 10, 15, 24, 152-3, 
Merlin Gascon, 141 

Raism, J.-B , IV; V, 7, 15, 24, 124, 138-9, 
141, 149 

Eaisin, la, IV, V, 16 
Baisin children. III, 34 
Hajna, Pio, I, 407 , II, 803 
Raleigh, II, 180-1, 183, IV, 149. 
Rambouillet, I, 708 
Rambouillet, Ang41ique de. III, 220 
Rambouillet, Julie de, I, 169, 706, II, 6, 
694, 757; III 

Rambouillet, Mme de, I; II, III; V, 12, 
38, 143 

Eammazeyn, IV, 547 
Bamonneurs, I, 354; III, 200 
Rampale, I; 11; III. 

Ranieri (Aurelio), IV, 601 

Ransau, comte de, II, 574 

Raphael, III, 542, V, 9 

Rapin, N, I, 33-4, 92 

lapin, R, III, 744, IV, 11, Riflexions, 

I, 749. 

Rauchin-Lavergne, IV, 244 
Ravaisaon, IV, Archives, IV, 983 
Ravenacroft, Anatomist, III, 774. 
Earensteyn, III, 160. 

Ramssement d’BiUne, 1, 17, II, 940 
Raymonds of Toulouse, III, 300 
Raynaud, M, MMeoins, IV, 880 
RayssigiUer, I , ( read C4lidie, 346, 50i-ff ; 
Pahnioe, 346, 637, 5 ',5-8, 606), II, 
OShdie, V, 57 
R4aume, I, 520 
Rebel, III, 24 

Rebellion des grenoutlles, I, 73-4, 121-S 
Recaredus, II, 355-6, 667, III 
Becueil (Rousset), I, 141 
Becueil de Oopenhague, I, 223 
Becueil de nouvelles, IV, 781, 783 
Becueil de piices choisies. III, 341 
Becueil de pieces en vers. III, 338 
Becueil de piices galantes, II, 279 
Becueil des meilleures pieces dram., I, 

II, III, 895 
Becueil gdn&ral, II, 130 
Reese, Helen, II, 369, III, 895 
Begallo delle Damme, IV, 599 
Registers of the Comddie Er , IV 
Registre Guenigaud, IV 

Regnard, III; IV; V, 5, 129, 136, 148, 
Arlegutn Homme, 9, 137, Attendee-moi, 
139-40, 142, Bourgeois deFalaise {Bal), 
139, Coquette, 137, Dimocrite, 140, 
Distrait, 9, 140, Divorce, Foire S Ger- 
main, 137, Joueur, 139-40, 142, Momies 
d’Egypte, Naissance d'Amadis, 137, 
Betour imprSvu, 21, 140, 86r6nade, 
139 


Regnault, I; II; IV; V, 74 
Regnier, H, I, 117, 630, III, IV 
R4gnier, M, I; II; IV; Sats , II, 803; 

III, 895 
Regnoul, I, 133 


Reibetanz, II 

Reinhardstoettner, von, I; II; III. 
Relation d’Ancre, I, 154 
Relation des Appartemens, IV, 510 
Relations vdntables. III, 7 
Remarques sur I’lphigime, IV, 97 
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